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Expositions 


(Continued.)' 
By LEDI SADAW MAHA-THERA 


(Translated from the Pali by Bent M. Barua, and edited 
by C. A. F. Ruys Davips) 


III 
Or GrReaT PERIODS OF TIME. 


WE shall now expound [our system of] the five time- 
periods called kappas.* They are distinguished as (1) a 
great kappa, a cycle or zon; (2) an incalculable kappa, 
four going to each great kappa; (3) an included kappa, 
falling within one of the preceding ; (4) a life-Aappa, or 
one life-span of any given being ; and (5) a cataclysm- 
kappa, or age of doom. 

(1) A “great kappa.”—This is a notion of a given 
time [historically] cut off, so to speak, and divided into 
some periods in which many events happen [in a certain 
order, and which repeat themselves]. It would follow 
from this that a “ great kappa” is but a notion of time 
itself. To a kappa as such is given the name ‘‘ great ” 
on the ground of its having been conceived as the 
greatest in duration. flow long, then, is the duration of 
a great kappa ? 

In order to form an idea of its duration, let us imagine 


1 For Sections I., II., see Buddhist Review, October, 1915. 
3 Sanskrit : 4alpa. 
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a mountain, which is a single cube of rock, one league? in 
length, in breadth, and in height. If a person were to 
rub it with a piece of cloth once at the lapse of every 
hundred years, the time that such a mountain would 
require to be completely worn away would not be so long 
in duration as is a great kappa. 

How long in duration has been the succession of 
great kappas in the past? 

It is said in the texts: ‘‘ Undetermined, Bhikkhus, 
is the beginning of this world: the past extremity 
(pubbakot:) as to the running on of beings in rebirths 
under the hindrance of ignorance and bonds of craving 
is not manifest.” ? 

Here the Pali word for “undetermined” is anamata, 
which is the same as a-mata, the syllable an being 
euphonic. Amaia means that which is unknown, un- 
ascertained. So it was said: “the past extremity” [or 
beginning] is not ascertainable by calculation. Or, it 
may perhaps mean that which, like the “ eel-wriggling ”’ 
of the Sophists,’ sets itself no limit. 

In turning back to the proposition “ the past extremity 
; . . is not manifest,” it is indeed suggested that here 
the words, “is not manifest,’’ mean “ does not exist,” in 
the same way as, in the passage, “If there be, Ananda, 
no birth, are old age and death manifested? Verily 
they are not, venerable sir” ;* the word ‘ manifest ” 
means ‘exist,’ and ‘not manifest’? means “does not 
exist.” 

Whether the one or the other be meant, we may 
conclude that the proposition “the past extremity ... 
is not manifest,’ means that the past extremity as to 
the succession of great kappas in general does not exist, 
while taking a kappa in particular, this may be said to 
have its beginning, its middle, and its end. 

Those who fancy that there was actually a past 


1 A yojdnd, a classical division of length, its exact extent not known.—Eb. 
2 Sanyutta-Nikaya, ii., 178. 

8 Dialogues of the Buddha, i, 39 f. 

4 OD. cit., 1., 52. 
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extremity to the succession of all great kappas in general 
have certainly no other reason for it than their own 
fanciful thinking. Those who reject the Ariyan mode 
of interpretation called ‘‘The Theory of Causation,” 
commit themselves to the error of the assumption of the 
uncaused, or to that of Theism. 

So much as to the nature and extent of a great kappa. 

(2) Incalculable Epochs.—Such is the name of a kappa 
that is not capable of being definitively enumerated, 
enumerated even by taking hundreds of thousands of 
years asaunit. These are four kinds, to wit ‘— 

(i.) The Enveloping Epoch ; 

(ii.) The Enveloped Epoch ; 

(iii.) The Developing Epoch ; 

(iv.) The Developed Epoch.’ 

It is written in the Anguttara-Nvkaya (iv., 156; or 
vol. ii., 142): ‘These are the four incalculable epochs 
.. . (They are enumerated as above.) The epoch, 
Bhikkhus, when there is a cosmic envelopment, is not 
easy to reckon as so many years, centuries, tens or 
hundreds of centuries.” Here “the Enveloped” is that 
which relapses, is destroyed. The world-system having 
once relapsed, while [the world-stuff] remains in a state 
[of dissolution], it is said to remain enveloped. “The 
Developing Epoch” is a period of restoration, of evolu- 
tion. Having once been reinstated, while the world- 
system continues to be in that state, it is said to be 
Developed. | 

Of these epochs, again, the first is distinguished as of 
three kinds, viz. :— 

That which is brought to pass by heat, 1.¢., by the 
action of fire ; 
as such.” The Pali is literally “rolling together’? and “ unrolling ” :—sam-vafta, 
vi-vat{a, the Indo-Aryan root being war, wart. Cf. our ‘‘-yert” (ad-, in-vert, &c.). 
I have substituted Leibniz’s ‘“‘enveloppements, développements,’’ as being an 
interesting approximate coincidence in Eastern or Western terminology. The 
“rolling together ” is a lurid idea that has also shaped itself in the Christian poetic 
fancy, namely, in the verse of the Dees zr: 


When shrivelling like a parched scroll, 
Lhe flaming heavens together roll... 
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That which is brought to pass by water, 1.¢., by the 
action of a deluge; and 

That which is brought to pass by wind, 2.¢., by raging 
storms that hurl away a world-system. 

In the event of the first type of Envelopment fire 
consumes the realm of matter, both in the lower material 
heavens and everything that is below. In the event of 
the second type of Envelopment water [submerges] the 
realm of matter in the next higher material heavens, 
together with all that is below; and in the event of 
the third type of Envelopment wind [unhinges] the 
realm of matter in the highest material heavens, together 
with all that is below. 

It should be noted now that four incalculable epochs 
are together equal to a great kappa. Hence when we 
speak of an incalculable period, we should understand 
thereby just one-fourth of a great kappa. 

It is not for us to speculate whence come those three 
great destructive agencies. Suffice it for us that we live 
in a universe of a certain configuration, and that every- 
where we discern the agency of fire, water and wind. 
When, for instance, fire burns one house, its flame strikes 
on to another, and burns that too. While the flame is 
yet in the second house, it causes the element of heat to 
grow up in yet another house and burn it. Evidently in 
the last case the flame of the second house does not 
directly burn the third one. This remark holds true of 
all. Thus it would follow from this that this broad earth 
and universe are ever filled with those elements which 
are ever finding opportunity of transforming and disturbing 
them. And whenever they obtain adequate opportunity, 
they destroy the earth, just as fire can destroy this or 
that mountain, in which it resides. There is no question 
of agencies passing over into the universe, but only of 
series of internecine concussions and counteractions. 

(3) An Included Eva.—This denotes a kappa which 
appears to fall within one of the incalculable epochs, 
called the Developed. In the. beginning of an [incal- 
culable] epoch men live to an exceedingly great age. 


mn, Gah Anh, => sae 42D 4, en eee «Se eee Gee. ee Ae eee, AS 
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This state of things exists until subsequently, as the 
conditions of immorality develop, their life-term decreases 
by degrees through a succession of many hundreds of 
thousands of such periods till it reaches the minimum 
of ten years. From this again with the conditions of 
morality developing among them, their life-term goes on 
increasing and increasing till at last it regains the 
maximum of exceeding longevity. This is what is 
termed an included era. Of such eras sixty-four are 
together equal in duration to one incalculable period :— 
so it is said in the Commentaries. 

If that be so, the length of an included era can only 
be decided by a knowledge of the duration of an incal- 
culable epoch. And we may add that, if a man were to 
count the numbers of years by grains of sand, picked up 
one by one from one league of the Ganges, the sands 
would be exhausted sooner than the years of one included 
era were all counted. 

(4) Life-spbans—When we say, “ Through a succes- 
sion of many hundreds of thousands of life-spans,” 
we mean the life-span of men. There is no definite 
term of life as regards brutes, “ Petas,’’ demons, in- 
fernal beings, and earthly gods. Among the higher 
grades of celestial beings, the life-span allotted to 
each of the twenty Brahma-worlds is different in each 
case. 

(5) Ages of Doom or Cataclysm.—In the world of men 
events happen at times that affect human life, and are 
termed disasters. These are of three kinds: war, 
famine, and pestilence. We read in our texts: “A 
Brahman said to the Blessed One: I have heard it said, 
venerable Gotama, of the Brahmans of old, of teachers, 
and the teachers of teachers, that in former days this 
world was... pervaded by men: within ‘the flight 
of a cock’ were situated the villages, the inhabited dis- 
tricts, and the royal capitals. Now what is the cause, 
what is the reason that, at the present time, the numbers 
of men have dwindled, so that their paucity in numbers 
is apparent, and that villages appear to be no villages, 
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towns appear to be no towns, and inhabited countries 
appear to be uninhabited ¢ 

“The Blessed One said: Now, Brahman, that men are 
attached to immoral passions, overpowered by lawless 
greed, and victims to false ideals, they with sharp weapons 
kill one another. This verily is the cause, this is the 
reason why the numbers of men have now dwindled, 
so that their paucity in numbers is apparent. And 
furthermore, Brahman, for them who are grown morally 
debauched, the sky does not pour down sufficient rain, 
the result of which is the outbreak of famine, on account 
of which many people die. 

“And yet again, Brahman, for men who are grown 
morally debauched the Yakkhas let loose ferocious non- 
human pests, in consequence of which many people die.’’’ 

Here the expression “ within the flight of a cock” 
signified that villages and towns were so closely connected 
that cocks might leap from the boundary of one and 
alight near that of another. . . . ‘‘ Victims of false ideals ” 
means that they have given themselves up to false ideals 
and ceremonies, by which are meant covetousness, ill-will, 
as well as various sacrifices accompanied with the slaughter 
of animals. 

“Many people die”’ implied that, at times, in consequence 
of some matter of administration, or from atrocities perpe- 
trated by thieves, etc., a commotion arises in the country, 
many people lose their lives, many properties and means 
of sustenance are destroyed, and many villages, districts, 
towns and royal capitals are on that account burnt by 
fire. And this sort of fear arises sometimes every three 
years, sometimes every five or six years, sometimes every 
ten or twelve years. Then comes a time when war 
breaks out between one country and another, between 
one kingdom and another, and many people die in conse- 
quence. This is called a ‘‘doom-era’’ of anarchy and 
war. 

“The Yakkhas” meant the commanding beings, 


placed by the four great rulers of the four cardinal 


: 1 Anguttara-Nikaya, iii., 56, or vol. i. 159 f. 
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points as commanders of such beings. ‘‘ The ferocious” 
meant wicked, savage, non-human beings, devils and 
goblins of terrestrial, aquatic and ethereal origins. 

‘‘In consequence of which many people die” meant 
that the non-human pests, having got the opportunity 
came upon the walks of man in many hundreds and 
thousands, from seas or forests. They having caused 
many diseases to prevail and to seize upon the living 
bodies, devoured fat and blood. Hence they are 
designated as “‘ blood-sucking ” and “blood-thirsty.” If 
they failed to seize upon men, they were said to devour 
fat and blood of cows and buffaloes, goats and sheep. 
When this kind of pestilence prevailed once in a country, 
it prevailed there even for six or seven years, causing 
enormous mortality among the young in men and beasts, 
The remedies used for such a pestilence were the potent 
formulas of spells and incantations, or offerings to the 
Yakkhas. In this connection might be cited the story 
of Sakabodhiraja of Ceylon, in the book of the Great 
Chronicle.’ 

This is called the doomful period of pestilence. Many 
other types of eras of doom also appear in this world. 
We have been taught, for instance, that in former days, 
through demoniac agency, the kingdoms of Dandaka, 
Majjha, Kalinga and Mitanga ceased to be kingdoms. 
Even in these days, in countries, towns and villages, 
where destruction of life goes on on a large scale, many 
creatures meet with death from great earthquakes, or 
from great tidal waves, or from hurricanes, from floods of 
rain, from volcanic eruptions, from shipwrecks. 

When do these three eras of disaster mainly come to 
pass? From the time when the life-span of men is five 
hundred years. We read in the Cakkavatti Sutta :? 
“Upon men who live to an age of five hundred years, 
Bhikkhus, three things come to full florescence: un- 
righteous passions, lawless greed and false ideals.’’ 


1 The Makdvamsa, P. T. S. translation, p. 260 f. 
2 Digha-Nikaya, iii., 70. 
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IV 
Or UntTHinKaBLe Tunes (Acinteyyant). 


These we hold to be four in number, to wit, the 
range of a Buddha, the range of zddhi, or supernormal 
power, the nature of the result of action (karma), the 
origin and reality of the world. 

As it is said in the texts: ‘‘ There are four things 
which are unthinkable, which should not be thought 
about, thinking upon which tends to unhinge the mind 
and injure [the system], namely, the range of a Buddha, 
the Jhana-range of one in Jhana [or mystic rapture], the 
result of karma and thinking of the world.” ? 

Here ‘unthinkable’ means “ which cannot be thought 
about by average folk; things that lie beyond their 
intellectual ability, and with which it is therefore not 
meet they should occupy their thoughts.”’ By “think- 
ing upon which ” we mean endeavouring strenuously to 
grasp, with the determination: ‘Whether I am far 
removed from, or stand near to the matters belonging to 
Ariyans, to saintly persons, I will realise these for and 
by myself, solely by my own intellectual insight.” ‘To 
unhinge the mind”—to bring about loss of mental 
balance. ‘“‘ Injure’’—to cause mental misery. “ Fhana- 
range’ we have called “ range of zddht.” 


The range of a Buddha. 

These are the fourfold assurance, the six modes of 
super-intellect, and the ten powers. The only [ade- 
quate] criterion of these gifts is the insight of a Buddha 
himself, not that of Ariyans (or eminent followers), or of 
other beings human or celestial fit to rank beside them. 
As to the nature of those powers they should be studied 
in the testimony of the Buddhas. In so doing a disciple 
can fulfil his duty; otherwise his efforts are but mis- 
directed, and would tend to his ruin; or, as it is said, 
“unhinge the mind and injure the system.” This 


1 Anguttara-Nikaya, iv., “ Apannakavagga ” (vol. ii., p. 80). 
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would hold true for other inquirers, intelligent yet not 
adherents. 

If this criterion be admitted, the further question 
arises; “ How can one who isa Buddha, 2.e., ‘ Awakened,’ 
Enlightened, Omniscient—be known tobe such?” The 
reply is‘ By the vastness of his intellect; in other 
words, by omniscience. But how can omniscience be 
known? By the contents of his teaching. And by his 
teaching (in the case of our Buddha) we mean the eighty- 
four thousand dhammas constituting the body of his 
doctrine.’ It is by the possession of this intellectual 
superiority (buddht-mahatta) that a person becomes 
“ Buddha’’; it is not only by possessing supernormal 
gifts as such that he can attain to a state of perfection. 
A Buddha of a truth becomes a true saviour of multi- 
tudes in virtue of his greatness in descent, in merit, in 
morals, in power of concentration, in supernormal power, 
in intellectual endowment—in all of these qualities. 

If it be insisted on the contrary that it is by virtue of 
mere supernormal faculties that a Buddha becomes a 
true saviour, [our contention is that] should a man, him- 
self blinded by the supernormal faculty in matters which 
can only be illumined by intellect (right understanding), 
try to save many, it would do many foolish people great 
harm. Indeed, in the absence of genuine intellect, the 
supernormal faculty, whether small or great, serves as an 
instrument by which to practise the art of cunning, crafty 
talk, and deception. Those who attach weight to super- 
normal faculty as such are as children, while those who 
attach weight to intellect are wise indeed. This truth is 
brought out in the section called ‘“ Sila,” of the Digha- 
Nikaya, in the Kevatta-sutta.’ 

Here one might object by saying that, for that 
matter, superiority of intellect should mean superiority 
as to supernormal faculty. If so, our reply to him 
would be that, should a man be capable of doing all 


possible good to the world by virtue of his superiority 


1 See Psalms of the Brethren, Ananda's verses, verse 1024. 
9 Dialogues of the Buddha, i., 276 f. 
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as to supernormal faculty, it would follow from this that, 
in his case, there is no duty to carry out in the moral 
kingdom, by virtue of his capacity for teaching. If so, 
it would further follow that in his case there is also no 
duty to perform by virtue of his superior intellect. If 
this is so, it should further be inferred that, in his religion, 
the functions of teaching and of intellect are far to seek. 

Concerning this statement, that by virtue of his supe- 
riority in supernormal faculty a man is capable of doing 
all possible good to the world—“ is capable” means of 
course a public, well-attested capacity, visible at any time 
no less than moon or sun in the sky. Otherwise the 
foolish person who draws conclusions from the loud- 
voiced professions of impostors gaining their living by 
such cunning and crafty talk, will in the end find himself 
sprawling in empty space under the delusion that he is on 
broadearth. Butsuperiority of intellect can be absolutely 
relied upon, and he who, in great and profound matters, 
does not seek it is foolish both by nature and in the eyes 
of the world. 


The range of iddhi. 

By iddht we understand supernormal faculties de- 
veloped by special exercises. In ancient days, when 
life was long, recluses and brahmans outside the pale 
of Buddhism reckoned five kinds :—(i.) supernormal 
will-power (:ddhividhabhiana) ; (ii.) hyperesthesia of 
sight; (iii.) hyperzesthesia of hearing; (iv.) discerning 
the thought of another [thought-reading, telepathy]; 
(v.) hypermnesia, or reminiscence of one’s own past 
history. These five, together with the insight known 
as the conviction of one’s self being free from the 
four ‘intoxicants ” (dsava-kkhaydbhiana), are recognised 
among the disciples of the Buddha as six kinds of super- 
normal faculties as such. 

By supernormal powers of will recluses and brahmans 
claimed to go to the worlds of gods and Brahms above, 
to the infernal regions below, and even beyond the limit 
of the farthest zone of the world-systems. 
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By supernormal powers of sight and hearing they, 
standing here, could see objects and hear sounds there, 
at distant places. 

By supernormal powers of thought they could read 
thoughts, and by supernormal powers of hypermnesia 
they could recollect events that happened in the past, 
many hundreds of births ago, even many periods of 
envelopment and development of the world-system. 

While going above, below or about, they thus began to 
observe: “In travelling in this manner, in a single 
moment we have measured so many leagues.” In so 
doing various configurations and many leagues in the 
systems of the world, in the course of a cosmic epoch would 
become visible. Having realised through this the per- 
niciousness of sensual desires, they renounced the world, 
became dwellers in the woods, practised meanwhile 
such things as meditation on the nature of [material] 
things and cultivation of the divine Brahma-life—of 
good-will, compassion, appreciation and equanimity—by 
which a man can attain to the Brahma-world, and 
mastered five supernormal powers. From that time on 
they had nothing further to do for themselves. At this 
stage they, while living in this world, sought for many 
hundreds, many thousands, many hundreds of thousands 
of years to do good to the world. In so doing there 
would be revealed to them very many kinds of various 
arts and sciences. 

As to these recluses and Brahmans we are told in the 
Brahmajala-sutta :’ “ There are some recluses and Brah- 
mans who theorise with regard to what was before the 
zeons of time, and who speculate on what will be after 
the zons of time, etc.”? From this we can see that 
their speculations did not come into the range of their 
fivefold zddht. Hence as toa matter within the range of 
their zddhi their knowledge, and not that of average men, 
was to be regarded as the true measure. And it was the 
business of the latter to learn to comprehend those points 


1 Dialogues of the Buddha, i., No. 1. 
ae 2 Jbid., p. §2. 
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as they were given by those recluses and Brahmans. As 
it is said in the Dasavatthuka-sammaditthi :! 

‘There are in the world recluses and Brahmans who, 
being in the right path, having made progress by right 
methods, have discerned and realised the nature of this 
world as well as of the world beyond, and declare what 
they know.” 

Here one might say: I do not believe that there are 
recluses and Brahmans who have possessed such great 
supernormal powers. Why? Because now for certain 
no such men are ever to be seen or heard of in the world. 

You are right in saying, ‘‘ now for certain no such men 
are ever to be seen.” The reason is that now you are 
born too late, at the closing part of a period of decadence. 
This is also true that you say: “‘no such men are to be 
heard of.” The reason is that you are born rather too 
late in a non-Ariyan land, far removed from religions and 
texts coming down in unbroken succession from the 
beginning of an zon. But you should investigate the 
matter thus: In former days this world was exceedingly 
rich in all respects ; men lived to a very great age, even 
past reckoning was one span of life. What then might 
not this world of men have been like in thosedays? To 
what can we of to-day liken the saints and recluses of 
those times ? 


The nature of the result of action (karma). 

This is of two kinds : that which takes effect in the life- 
experience of an individual, and that which comes about 
afterwards in a life beyond. Here “result” is that which 
matures, that 1s to say, bears fruit, secures a distinct end. 
For instance when a man, having earned a kahapana (old 
Indian coin) by some job he has done, enjoys thereby 
things that he desires, it is then, [and then only] that his 
work secures a distinct end, that is, reaches the object 
sought by the labourer. In the same way is the point 
in question to be viewed. Carried once into effect an 


1 A tenfold exposition of Sammddittht, “ right views,” in the “ Maha-cattarisaka- 
Sutta,” Afajjhima-Nikadya, No. 117.—En. 
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action’ runs its course as such, and as long as it does 
not mature, so long it cannot be said to have reached its 
distinct end. Its sequence may run through hundreds 
of thousands of periods. Thus does a powerful karma 
of immoral nature secure its distinct end in states of woe, 
and thus does a powerful kavma of moral nature become 
effective in lives of bliss. 

Again, [the course of ] the result of karma is taken to 
‘be twofold: as drifting (affecting the individual), and 
as overflowing (affecting others). Of these the former 
implies prosperity, or adversity experienced by a man in 
this or that existence as an individual being, in con- 
sequence of his meritorious or demeritorious deeds. 
Under this aspect the result of karma affects the doer of 
the deed only. But in his existence as an individual 
being, owing to the heat and power of his karma pro- 
moting his happiness, or causing him misery, there arise 
conditions of prosperity, or adversity, with respect to 
persons other than himself. This is called the overflow 
of the result of karma. Under this aspect the result of 
his karma is shared by others. 

The drifting course of the result of karma may be 
illustrated by the prosperity of King Mahdsudassana’s 
life in the Mahdsudassana-sutta.?, Moreover, owing to 
the power of the meritorious deeds of the king, various 
conditions of prosperity in the lives of other persons 
arose, some together with his own condition, some 
coming from this or that source. This may be taken as 
an illustration of the overflowing course of the result 
of karma. It may even promote the happiness of the 
inhabitants of other continents.’ 

As regards evil deeds, the story in which the whole 
kingdom was ruined in consequence of the over- 
flowing course of King N§likera’s act, persecuting 


~ 


1 Readers should note that 4arma (Pali, kama) means literally action, act, deed. 
Thus ‘‘job” is literally Aattha-kamma, hand-action, manual labour.-—ED. 

2 Dialogues of the Buddha, ii., No. xvii.; Buddhist Suttas (Sacred Books of the 
East), xi., p. 247 ff. 

8 Dipa. This may conceivably mean “ worlds.”—ED. 
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five hundred sages,’ and such other stories may be 
related. 

Again, it is written: “A person, Bhikkhus, may be so 
born as to promote the well-being of many men, the 
happiness of many men, the interests of many men, the 
well-being and happiness of many gods and men. A 
person, Bhikkhus, may be so born as to increase the ill of 
many men, the misery of many men, the ruin of ‘many 
men, the ill and misery of many gods and men: 

It not only affects beings (animals as well as men), 
but it also permeates the realm of space, and the 
(whole) organic world. Thus we read in our texts :— 

‘It is the rule, Bhikkhus, that when the Bédhisattva 
having fallen from the Tusita-heaven enters his mother’s 
womb, then there appears throughout this world includ- 
ing the celestial worlds an infinitely splendid radiance, 
surpassing in splendour the divine radiance of gods, and 
then the ten thousand world-systems tremble, shake and 
quake.” * Such is the overflowing result of a Bédhisat’s 
acts of fulfilling many perfections. 

When men become exceedingly sinful in thought and 
deed all the overflowing course of their karma rushes 
from this extensive earth up to the orbits of moon, sun 
and stars, agonising even the whole realm of space, and 
the whole organic world of trees, etc., undermining by 
degrees the cause of prosperity and strengthening that 
of adversity. It is then that the life-span, beauty and 
health of men, inhabiting and living in both of these 
worlds, undergo diminution. 

Now-a-days men and trees appear exceedingly small. 
But we are told, in the Buddhavamsa, that, in the days of 
longevity, the body of a Buddha was eighty cubits in 
length, while according to the Sixth Book of the Angut- 
tara the height was ninety cubits). The Dhammika- 
vagga* tells us that in ancient times the King Korabya 
of the kingdom of the Kurus had a banyan tree, named 

1 Jataka (transl.), v., pp. 72, 76. 
2 Anguttara, i., p. 33. 


8 Dialogues, ii., 9. 
4 Anguttara, iii, 369. 
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Suppatittha, twelve leagues in circumference, its fruits of 
the size of big rice-jars. .. . 

When men become virtuous in thought and deed, it 
has been similarly declared how the life-span of men 
goes on increasing. The whole of the Aggafifia and 
Cakkavatti-suttas should be referred to in this connec- 
tion.’ Again, in the Pattakammavagga, of the Angut- 
tara-nikaya,’ we are told: “ At the time, Bhikkhus, when 
kings and their sons become unrighteous, unrighteous 
become also the Brahmans and householders, and the 
people who live in suburbs and countries. Then the 
moon, sun, stars and planets move irregularly. At the 
time, Bhikkhus, when kings and their sons become 
righteous, righteous become also the Brahmans and 
householders, etc. Then do moon, sun, stars and 
planets move regularly.” This is the overflowing con- 
sequence of the collective karma of men. Such a 
consequence affects even the whole realm of space and 
the whole organic world. 

It must be borne in mind that here by “result of 
karma” is meant something ‘‘born of the result of 
karma”—for instance, the supernormal faculties, in- 
cluded under the category of the unthinkable, became 
possible through the karma of past lives. 

The faculties as such are of many kinds; each realm 
of beings having its own supernormal powers. 

As regards the supernormal powers of the Brahma- 
gods we are informed, in the Sankhdrupapatti-sutta,® of 
the presence of one thousand to ten thousand Brahmas : 
that of these one thousand Brahmas permeate one 
thousand world-systems with their radiance, two thousand 
Brahmas permeate two thousand world-systems, and so 
on. These are the Mahabrahmds living on the plane 
of the first stage of Jhana-rapture. Now the gods 
and men who live beneath this plane imagine and 
recognise this or that Mahabrahma to be the maker 


1 Digha-Nikdya, iii., Nos. xxvi., xxvii. 
2 Vol. ii., p. 74 f. 
Majjhima-Nikdya, vol. iii., No. 120, 
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of the whole world, the lord of the whole world, omni- 
present, immutable, eternal saviour of the world. It 
is said in the Mila-pannasa,’ the first sutta of the 
Majjhima-nikaya: “ He [7.e., an ordinary thinker who is 
not familiar with the Ariyan mode of thinking] apprehends 
Brahma as Brahma. Having apprehended Brahma as 
Brahma, he fancies him to be the Brahma, conceives 
[attributes] in the Brahmé, fancies [that the world is] 
from the Brahma, imagines that the Brahma is his, [and] 
extols the Brahma as such. What is the cause of it ? 
I say, it is because this matter is not truly understood by 
him.” 

Here the meaning of ‘“‘apprehends Brahmé as Brahma ”’ 
is : he apprehends the god just as people commonly do in 
ordinary speech. And the phrase “ he fancies him to be 
the Brahma” implies that he imagines him (a) according 
to his unregenerate desires, thinking: “Lo! this Great 
Brahm in all his beauty!” (4) according to his fancies as 
to values (mana), thinking: “He is the supreme, the 
most high in the world; (c) aceording to his speculative 
opinions, thinking: “ He 1s the unchangeable, immutable, 
eternal, stable and enduring, for ever.”’ 

The expression “he conceives [attributes] in the 
Brahma ”’ implies that he conceives such and such light, 
such and such splendour, such and such supernatural 
powers in him. The expression “he fancies [that the 
world] is from the Brahma”’ signifies that he thinks 
that this world is born of [t.e, emanates from] this 
Brahma, comes into existence only in relation to him. 
The expression “imagines that the Brahma is his” 
implies that he considers the Brahma to be our master, 
lord, and refuge. “ Extols the Brahma as such ’’ means 
that he praises him by saying, “Ah! how majestic is 
he! Ah! how powerful is he!” The expression “ Be- 
cause this matter is not truly understood by him” means 
that it is not discerned by the threefold mode of dis- 
cerning : [In the first place] he does not investigate it in 


1 Mapjhima-Nikaya, ist Sutta, called ‘‘ Mila-pariyadya,” in the first fifty suttas 
called collectively Mila-pannasa, or ‘‘ Root-fifty,”—Ep. 
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the light of such an axiom of knowledge as the Brahma 
as such does not exist, the only existing things are the 
psychical and physical facts and conditions classed as 

‘“name-and-form,” [mind-and-body]. [In the second 
" place] he does not investigate the matter by the light of 
higher reason, which judges that psychical and physical 
facts and conditions as such are by nature impermanent, 
involve ills, and are accordingly not of the nature of soul 
or deity. 

[And in the third place] he does not investigate the 
matter by the light of a felt necessity of abandoning, once 
for all, craving, imagined values, and false speculation 
which are rooted in erroneous apperception. These 
were indicated above in connection with our explanation 
of the expressions ‘‘ He apprehends,”’ “ He fancies,” 
“He extols.” This lack of knowledge, indeed, is the 
cause of his apprehending and imagining and praising 
after this sort. 

As regards the remaining faculties, such as those which 
are peculiar to the gods, etc., they are made manifest in 
the Deva, Sakka, Brahma, Yakkha, Naga, Supanna, and 
Lakkhana Samyuttas [in the Samyutta-nikaya], as well 
as in the Peta-vatthu and other texts. 

These faculties are not seldom found among men. 
But common people do not know and see them, although 
they are lodged in their own bodies. The recluses and 
Brahmans of great supernormal power in the past, or 
those who cultivate occult lore, alone know and see them. 
These supernormal faculties, born of the result of karma, 
are outside the mental range of average folk, and should 
not be studied. 

Nevertheless these faculties are really common, speak- 
ing generally, to all beings. For all beings, during their 
continual journey in this endless series of lives, may 
travel from the nethermost purgatories to the topmost 
scale of existence, through all those that are intermediate. 
They may attain then to the state of gods, to that of 
Sakka, Brahmas, Mahabrahmas, and soon. Again from 


this highest scale they may be reborn into the states of 
2 
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woe. He who is to-day the king of gods or a Brahma, 
endowed with majestic powers, may become to-morrow 
a dog or a hog, and so on in rotation. 

Other unthinkable results of karma are such as come 
into effect among infra-human beings. Besides, in the 
bodies of men and of the brute creation there are physi- 
cal conditions of the sense-faculties, resulting from past 
karmas. These, too, are of a nature unthinkable. For 
when in the case of a dead body, or a dead organ of 
sense, a man thinks “1 will bring it to life again!” he 
only runs the risk of losing his reason, or of ruining his 
health by his thoughts and efforts. Andwhy? Because 
he is striving against the inexorable working of another’s 
past deeds. 


Unthinkable thoughts about the world. 

Inthe Mahavagga-Samyutta, in the section dealing with 
the Four Truths,’ the ten speculative views, maintaining 
that the world is eternal, that it is not eternal, and so 
forth, are called technically ‘‘ world-thought” (/oka- 
chinta). But here we are using the term in a more 
‘comprehensive sense for all world-lore to be found in 
ancient texts under various names, for cosmologies con- 
ceived by the recluses and Brahmans of supernormal 
powers, by their pupils and pupils of pupils, or 
by Atthaka, Vamaka, and such other recluses and 
Brahmans. The Vedangas, for instance, are said to be 
derived from, and dependent upon, the contents of the 
three Vedas of the Tri-Veda Brahmans. The sciences 
meant medical science. The mantras denote spells for 
conquering the earth, winning wealth, etc. ‘‘ World- 
thought” is also applied to the Manika and Gandhari- 
cults, mentioned in the Kevattasutta.? The Manika- 
cult is like the ‘‘supernormal thought called discerning 
the thought of another,” a telepathic device. And the 
Gandhari-cult is like the “supernormal powers of will,” 
a device for executing various feats of supernormal 


1 Pp, T.S. ed., vol. v., p. 447 f. 
2 Dialogues, i., p. 278. Cf. footnotes there. 
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character, such as floating through the air, etc. The 
latter is manifold, viz., root-cult, incantatory, numerical, 
and metallic. The root-cult is that which is rendered 
effective through medicinal roots; the incantatory cult is 
that which is brought into play through formulas of 
spells; the numerical cult is that which is brought into 
play through eight and nine series of numbers; and the 
metallic cult is that which is brought into play by means 
of metals like iron and mercury. And in the Patisam- 
bhidamagga we read: ‘‘ What are the feats of jugglery ? 
A juggler having recited his spells exhibits an elephant, 
a horse, a chariot, infantry, and various arrays of the 
army in the sky, in the firmament.”* In the Updali-sutta 
of the Majjhima-pannadsa we read; “What do you 
think, householder? Isa recluse or a Brahman, who is 
endowed with supernormal faculty and has obtained 
mastery over will, able to reduce Nalanda to ashes by a 
single curse? He is able, venerable sir.” * 

Here the clause “who is endowed with supernormal 
faculty” means who is said to be gifted with synergic 
tddht applied to thought about the external world. 

Among the four unthinkable matters the powers of a 
Buddha stand highest in rank, zddhz proper comes next, 
and the supernormal faculties born of the result of karma 
come last. This being the case, those who are in the 
higher worlds gifted with supernormal faculties born of 
the result of karma, whether they are kings of gods or 
Mahabrahmas recognised as the supreme rulers of the 
world, become in the world of men attendants to Buddhas 
or their disciples, possessing majestic powers [of intellect 
and will]. And the same is the case with those recluses 
and Brahmans who are outside our religion, but have 
reached the climax of the supernormal faculties of gods 
in the higher world. Why? Because those faculties 
which result from kayma obtain among the beings of 
lower order. And [secondly because] they are equipped 


1 P, T. S. ed., i., 213. 
2 Majjhima-Nikaya, i., 377. 
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with the moral, reflective, and intellectual qualities that 
are extant [amongst us]. 

Among witchcrafts concerned with mundane thoughts, 
those who attain to success were called Vijjandharas. 
The gods of lower orders and all demons and goblins 
served as messengers to the Vijjandharas. There were 
formulas of incantation and spell which were very 
powerful. They served to crush those gods, demons, 
goblins, etc. 

Men who have supernormal gifts are seen sometimes 
in our own country (Burma). They repair to a forest, 
and having handled regularly the occult formulas and 
prepared themselves for days and nights, and achieved 
success, many begin to tour in villages and districts. 
Wherever they go, they provide instantaneous relief to 
those who are ill and come tothem for help. They also 
exhibit many other feats of wonderful magic, and account 
for this or that (fateful) event in the life of men. But 
the rulers prohibit these occult practices, fearing lest 
they might give rise to violent commotions in the country. 


NIETZSCHE’S CRITIQUE OF BUDDHISM a1 


Rietzsche’s Critique of Buddhism 


I. NiETZSCHE’s FORERUNNERS. 


In his Genealogy of Morals Nietzsche declares as 
follows : 


“Let us speak out this new demand: we need a critique of moral 
values, the value of these values is for the first time to be called in 
question. .. .” 


‘‘ No one has, up to the present, exhibited the faintest doubt or 
hesitation in judging the ‘good man’ to be of a higher value than 
the ‘ evil man,’ of a higher value with regard to specifically human 
progress, utility and prosperity generally, not forgetting the future.” 


It may be that Nietzsche was thus expressing himself in 
reference to his own times; otherwise the words are so 
exaggerated as to be entirely untrue if a view is taken 
over the history of philosophy generally. At any rate, 
if the “evil man” had not been valued “with regard 
specifically to human progress ’’ above the “good man”’ 
he had certainly been valued highly, by many thinkers 
of antiquity, for his own sake. The Taoists of China 
devalued “the Superior Man,” as unnatural and dis- 
orderly, while Yang-chu the egoist exalted the “ villains ” 
of his country to the highest posts of honour and ridiculed 
the sages and altruists. In India there were, at the time 
of the Buddha, and long after, several minor schools of 
hedonists, non-moralists, materialists, and others, who 
made quite as emphatic a challenge to moral values as 
Nietzsche’s, though, of course, in the circumstances, not 
so complete. I quoted a specimen of this kind of 
teaching in a former issue of this Review. 

Nietzsche was fully acquainted with the Code of Manu, 
the Brahman law book, which he admired on account of its 
exaltation of aristocratic castes by means that were utterly 
devoid of what is generally known as morality ; and even if 
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the work of Chanakya,the Minister to Chandragupta—the 
document, par excellence, of political non-moralism in the 
East—had not fallen into his hands, there is little excuse 
for his claim to be the first to suspect that the bad man 
was better than the good man. In Plato’s time, and 
before it—Theognis is a case in point—aristocratic 
thinkers had expressed themselves quite clearly in scorn 
of “goodness,” from what we might describe as an 
eugenic point of view. The discussions of Kallikles in 
the Gorgias and Thrasymachus in the Republic prove 
this beyond question. But although in the realm of 
speculative and moral philosophy of the ancients there is 
enough to refute Nietzsche’s claim to priority, there is 
abundant evidence from the page of political history to 
show that non-moralism was practised as widely then as 
as it is to-day. 


II. Ecotism AND ALTRUISM. 


As I am about to enter upon a discussion of Nietzsche’s 
critique of Buddhism, and as Buddhism may be considered 
an excellent type of what Nietzsche calls “ moral valua- 
tion,” I wish to attempt an explanation of the significance 
of this remarkable recurring challenge to morality of 
which Nietzsche (who actually formulated a doctrine of 
Eternal Recurrence) does not seem to have been aware. 

I observe a general law relating to the appearance of 
moral systems in the world, a law under which Nietzsche’s 
doctrine naturally falls. It may be stated briefly in the 
following terms: (1) The Nature-Will supplies to every 
creature egoistic impulses towards self-preservation and 
gratification. (2) Uponthese impulsesis based an incipient 
scheme of purely egoistic values. (3) Necessity reveals 
to the individual its dependence, partial or complete, on 
others, and from this perception are derived the social 
impulses. (4) Asthe sensibility of individuals intensifies, 
impulses of another kind are liberated, namely, altruistic 
impulses towards securing the welfare of other creatures. 
{5) As the social and altruistic impulses combine and 
strengthen, the earlier egoistic values are gradually 
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modified. (6) This modification of egoistic values at 
length becomes articulate, conscious and powerful at the 
hands, say, of such men as the Buddha, Kung-fu-tse, 
Socrates or Christ. They attempt a transvaluation of 
existing egoistic values on a comprehensive scale. They 
are the initiators of new values, in the proper sense of the 
words. They aim at organising life on the basis of new 
principles which they clearly perceive. But their trans- 
valuation seems to go beyond the faith of men in 
altruism ; it is, therefore, challenged by (7) an articulate 
revival of egoistic values, formerly held without question. 
It leads, I think, to the formulation of egozstic philosophies 
such as that of Nietzsche, who speaks emphatically for 
the will in Nature, the will to life and power. 


II]1. Nirerzscuet’s ATTACK ON RELIGION. 


For our present purposes all works written by Nietzsche 
before his Dawn of Day may be disregarded, for it was 
with this work that he began his characteristic “campaign 
against Morality.” It must be remembered what 
Nietzsche’s campaign involved and upon what it was 
founded. Schopenhauer had already propounded a 
philosophy of the will-to-life which at first captivated 
the younger philosopher. The primary form of all Will 
is will-to-life’; he traced all evil to this affirmation. 
Nietzsche, however, conceived of life itself as will-to- 
power. Life, he said,- was essentially struggle, attack, 
appropriation, and consequently was itself the criterion 
by which all things were to be measured. Wheresoever 
there was more power, there was more life; and con- 
versely. In his view, all that was designed to “tame” 
life was the only evil. It was with regard to Christianity, 
and for these reasons, that he used the terrible words : 


‘‘T denounce Christianity as the one great curse, as the one 
Corruption, as the great instinct of revenge for which no means 
are too poisonous, treacherous and small... . I denounce it as the 
one undying disgrace of humanity.” 


1 Craving for individual existence, sensual craving, and craving for happiness (or 
as Buddhism has it, Bhava-tanha, Kama-tanha and Vibhava-tanha). 
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We shall find that Buddhism is treated with greater 
respect, although it is included ina general condemnation 
on account of “its negative attitude towards life.” 
Nietzsche says: 


“There have been more thoughtful and more destructively 
thoughtful times than ours: times like those in which Buddha 
appeared, for instance, in which people, after centuries of sectarian 
quarrels, had so sunk deeply into the abyss of philosophical dogma 
as from time to time European people have done in régard to the 
fine points of religious dogma.” 

(Will-to-Power, Apb. 31.) 


We must here understand that thought itself is viewed 
by Nietzsche as destructive to life ; the thought in ques- 
tion was, of course, that vast web of discussion about 
Karma, Samsara, Atman, etc.,1as well as the myriad rules 
of the Brahman priesthood. In such times the Buddha 
appeared, says Nietzsche, and founded his religion. On 
the way in which religions in general are set up in the 
world, the philosopher expresses himself with admirable 
lucidity in aphorism 353 of The Foyful Wisdom. For 
convenience of criticism I have separated the selected 
passages into three: 


(a) The real inventions of the founders of religion are, on the one 
hand, to establish a definite mode of life and everyday custom, which 
operates as a disciplining of the will, and at the same time does away 
with ennus ; and on the other hand, to give to that very mode of life 
an interpretation, by virtue of which it appears illumined with highest 
value; so that henceforth it becomes a good for which people 
struggle, and, under certain circumstances, lay down their lives. . . . 

(b) The import, the originality of a founder of a religion, discloses 
itself usually in the fact that he sees the mode of life, selects it, and 
dsvines for the first time the purposes for which it can be used. 

(c) The founder of a religion possesses psychological infallibility 
in the knowledge of a definite, average type of souls, who have not 
yet recognised themselves as akin. It is he who brings them 
together: the founding of a religion, therefore, always becomes a 
long ceremony of recognition. 


These interesting generalisations may perhaps be 
allowed to pass without present challenge when it is 


1 The significance of deeds ; transmigration ; the self. 
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noted that they refer to the procedure of historical 
‘‘ founders ” of religions within given visible civilisations 
—such as, for instance, the founding of Moslemism in 
Arabia and of Buddhism in India during the 6th 
century B.c. But what needs to be said in reply to 
Nietzsche is that Religion is not “founded”’ in the way 
that religions are; it is not in the hands or within the 
power of half-a-dozen of the great initiators; it is a 
process as deep, if not deeper, than the life process itself. 
What the historical founders sometimes do is to establish 
disciplines to facilitate its progress, and to formulate 
philosophies about it. If, therefore, Nietzsche seems to 
say that religions are dangerous to life, I merely offer the 
counter-proposition, which I cannot argue here, that 
Religion is the redemption of life. 


IV. NietTzscHE’s VIEW OF THE ORIGIN OF BUDDHISM. 


Having learned the philosopher’s general view, my 
readers will be prepared to hear his specific references to 


Buddhism. It was all founded on laziness, so we are 
told. 


‘‘ Buddha found the same type of man—he found it, in fact, dis- 
persed among all the classes and social ranks of a people who were 
good and kind (and above all inoffensive), owing to indolence, and 
who likewise, owing to indolence, lived abstemiously, almost without 
requirements. He understood that such a type of man, with all its 
deadweight, had inevitably to glide into a belief which promises to 
avoid the return of earthly ill—(that is to say, all labour and activity) 
—this ‘ understanding’ was his genius.” 

(The Joyful Wisdom, Aph. 353.) 


This indolence in its turn was traced by Nietzsche to 
physical conditions, as the following passages will show : 


‘‘ The two physiological facts upon which it [Buddhism] rests and 
upon which it bestows its attention are: in the first place, an exces- 
sive irritability of feeling which manifests itself as a refined suscepti- 
bility to pain, and also as super-spiritualization, an all too-lengthy 
sojourn amid concepts and logical procedures under which the 
personal instinct has suffered in favour of the ‘impersonal.’ ... 

‘‘ Thanks to these physiological conditions, a stateof depression set 
in which Buddha sought to combat by means of hygiene. Against 
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it, he prescribed life in the open, a life of travel; moderation and 
careful choice of food; caution in regard to all intoxicating liquor, 
and also in regard to all the passions which tend to create bile and 
to heat the blood. ... He understands goodness—being good—as 
promoting health.” 

(The Antichrist, Aph. 20.) 


‘The pre-requisites for Buddhism are a very mild climate, great 
gentleness and liberality in the customs of the people, and no 
militarism, The movement must also originate among the higher 
and even learned classes. Cheerfulness, peace and absence of 
desire are the highest inspirations.” 
(The Antichrist, Aph. 21.) 


‘‘ Buddhism isa religion for sentle men, for races which have become 
kind, gentle, over-spiritual and which feel pain too easily (Europe is 
not nearly ripe for it yet); it calls them back to peace and cheer- 
fulness, to a regimen for the intellect, to a certain hardening of the 
body. . .. Buddhism is a religion for the close and exhaustion of 
civilization. . . . Buddhism is a hundred times colder, more truthful, 
more objective [than Christianity]. It no longer requires to justify 
pain and its susceptibility to suffering by the interpretation of sin— 
it simply says what it thinks, ‘I suffer.’” 

(The Antichnst, Aph. 22-23.) 


It is verily surprising to hear such a declaration as 
this last one. It is true that the word “sin” is not used, 
but, as everybody knows, the doctrine of Karma (or the 
significance of deeds) was the very marrow of the Buddha’s 
system. Nietzsche ought to have remembered that if 
the first Holy Truth seemed to him to affirm simply “ I 
suffer,” > yet the second purports to trace the suffering to 
its roots in desire and deeds, tanha and karma, which are 
the roots of what is, in Christianity, called sz. 

To the physical causes and pre-requisites of Buddhism 
must also be added the “great error in diet.” Pessi- 
mists, says Nietzsche, are victims of the mistakes of their 
forefathers regarding food. 

‘When a profound dislike of existence gets the upper hand, the 
after-effect of a great error in dset of which a people has been long 
guilty comes to light. The spread of Buddhism (mot its origin) is 
thus to a considerable extent dependent on the excessive and almost 
exclusive rice fare of the Indians and the universal enervation that 


results therefrom.” 
(The Joyful Wisdom, Aph. 173.) 


1 Tt is not so phrased in the Pitakas, but generally, ‘‘ there is suffering.” 
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We may now summarise Nietzsche’s explanation of the 
rise of Buddhism : 

(1) The climate, rice food, indolence and susceptibility 
to pain. 

(2) Kindness and gentleness, cheerfulness and the 
absence of desire, and no militarism. 

(3) The Buddha’s “genius’’ in understanding what 
kind of social order could be made out of all these 
elements. 

There is, however, a curious inversion of causes and 
effects in this theory, for, leaving environment and 
heredity aside, Buddhism surely tended to generate the 
moral qualities—kindness and so forth—which Nietzsche 
regards as its pre-requisites ; and as to “no militarism,” 
it is well known that in India, at any rate, Buddhism 
was its pre-requisite. I do not see how Nietzsche is to 
explain away Asoka, in whose case the logical chain is: 
Militarism, The Dhamma, Repentance, Anti-militarism. 
How could the fourth link be the pre-requisite of the 
second ? 


V. NIETZSCHE’S CLASSIFICATION OF RELIGIONS. 


Nietzsche discriminated between religions that were 
affirmative of life and those that were negative; also as 
to their origination in certain social strata. He classes 
Buddhism, according to its type, by the side of other faiths 
in the following manner : 

(1) An Affirmative Aryan religion, the product of the 
ruling classes, is Brahmanism (The Laws of Manu). 

(2) Affirmative Semitic religions, the product of the 
ruling classes, are Early Judaism and Islam (Old Testa- 
ment and Koran). 

(3) A Negative Semitic religion, the product of the 
oppressed classes, is Christianity (New Testament). 

(4) A Negative Aryan religion, the product of the 
ruling classes, is Buddhism. 

Nietzsche further says: 


‘It is quite in the nature of things that we have no Aryan 
religion which is the product of the oppressed classes; for that 
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would have been a contradiction—a race of masters is either 
paramount or ‘ goes to the dogs.’ ” (Wsll-to-Powery, Aph. 145.) 


The statement is historically correct, no doubt, with 
regard to India: the Vedic cults were the products of 
the chiefs of the clans and their attendant bards; the 
Upanishad philosophy was at first taught by the Kshatriya 
caste and not by Brahmans; Jainism was founded by 
Mahavira, a member of the Royal family of Kosala; 
the Buddha was the son of the chief of the Sakyas. 
Nevertheless I see no point in the reference to rule in 
the case of the last three religions just mentioned. | 
cannot recall in what I have read of the Upanishad 
philosophy or Jainism or Buddhism any references to 
their advantages to the ruling classes, such as we find in 
the code of Manu. In any case, the fact that a religion 
has emanated from the rulers is a mere coincidence ; it 
emanated from the wise, the intelligent, the learned. 
In the modern world the distinction is artificial in the 
extreme—the Czar of Russia and the King of England 
are both heads of the Church, and the Sultan of Turkey 
is the Khalif of Islam. These all use the offices of 
religion for the purposes of government, irrespective of 
the social source of the faith, or its negative or positive 
character. In the case of Buddhism, however, there is a 
further point of interest which deserves to be mentioned. 
The race that had conquered the natives of India called 
itself Aryan, 7.e., ‘‘noble,’’ and was everywhere supreme. 
Not without good reason did the Buddha call his system 
the Eightfold Aryan Path; for it was, he thought, a 
path suitable to Aryans, one which any man of dignity 
and good-will might reasonably be invited to take ; the 
appeal to “young men of good family” is a constant 
refrain in the Suttas. It was certainly not confined to 
Aryans, nor was it recommended as a means of in- 
creasing the Aryan rule. Nietzsche’s inference falls to 
the ground. 

In this question of rule and religion I think Nietzsche 
deserves some strong counter-criticism, for he is too 
prone to attribute much to “cuteness’’ which more 
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reasonably should be regarded as the outcome of 
sincerity. He pretends to be able to penetrate into 
men’s minds and tell us from what ulterior motives they 
proceeded—the Christians out of resentment, the Buddha 
by a sly stroke of genius, and so forth. He is perpetually 
uncovering conspiracies of which the conspirators them- 
selves are innocently ignorant. In reference to resent- 
ment, I may mention in passing that whereas suffering 
is often used as a motive for resentment, giving rise to 
what Nietzsche calls “ resentment-morality,”’ in Buddhism 
this is not the case. He speaks of triumph over resent- 
ment as its greatest accomplishment, and with approval 
quotes what he calls “the touching refrain” of the whole 
of Buddhism: not through hostility doth hostility end, 
The refrain should have been completed by the words: 
but by love. I think we have the right here to ask why 
it was that Nietzsche, in explaining the phenomena of 
Buddhism, put so much down to climate, diet and 
indolence; for the “triumph over resentment’’ is 
surely due to the will of man, and from it flow those 
many qualities of kindness and peacefulness which have 
been otherwise explained. As against Nietzsche's 
“ House-that-Jack-built ’ chain of causation I here place 
a passage which in spite of its formality is of more 
convincing power : 

“ If a dyer should take some cloth that is pure and clean, and dip 
it in some one colour or another, the result will be a good pure tint— 
and why? Even because tbe cloth was clean. In the self-same 
way, a good outcome may be expected from a mind that is pure. 

‘¢ And what are impurities of the mind ? 

‘‘Covetousness and vicious craving, ill-will, anger, enmity, dis- 
simulation, jealousy, mean grasping, deceit, cunning, obstinacy, 
clamorousness, conceit, arrogance, vainglory, heedlessness—all 
these are impurities of the mind. 

‘‘ Now when a man has perceived that these are impurities of the 
mind, he sets about to rid himself of them . .. and he abandons 
self-regarding ends, empties himself of them, frees himself from them, 
renounces them and rejects them. And so he wins to comprehension 
of the Teaching, and the joy that comes of it. From this lofty 
enthusiasm is born. The bodily frame becomes quieted, and he is 


at ease. Whoso is at ease attains collectedness and calmness of 
mind. 
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“His heart overflowing with Loving-Kindness, Compassion, 
Sympathetic Gladness, and Even-mindedness, he abides, raying 
them forth towards one quarter of space, then towards the second 
and the third, then towards the fourth, above and below, thus all 
around. Everywhere, into all places the wide world over, his heart 
overflowing, streams forth, ample, expanded, limitless, free from 
enmity and all ill-will.” (Majhima Nekaya V1I.) 


’ 


VI. “ Pessimism’? A MALApDY OF THE WILL. 


I think Nietzsche is on firmer ground when he comes 
to the metaphysical and psychological aspects of 
Buddhism, upon which he has some striking sayings. 
In calling the movement an older and stronger manifes- 
tation of pessimism than the modern type, he breaks out 
as follows : 


‘The whole attitude of ‘man versus the world,’ man as a world- 
denying principle, man as the standard of value of things, as judge 
of the world, who in the end puts existence itself into the scales and 
finds it too light—the monstrous impertinence of this attitude has 
dawned on us as such and has disgusted us.” 

(The Joyful Wisdom, Aph. 346.) 


These are strong words; what do Buddhists say in 
reply to them ? 

I do not at this moment undertake fully to meet this 
charge, which is one that cannot be lightly dismissed, 
even though it is made dogmatically with little argumen- 
tative support; but I think there are two ways by which 
it might be met. The first is a consideration of whether 
Buddhism really “ puts existence itself into the scales and 
finds it too light,” and, if so, whether this judgment of the 
world isatrue one. I should be inclined to argue that what 
the Buddha put into the scales and found too light was 
avidya, 1.¢., an unilluminated vision of the world. From 
such one might well turn aside, accepting and justifying 
the term ‘“pessimism.’’ But further, in view of the 
enlightenment declared to be possible, and the evident 
design of a discipline to favour its attainment, the move- 
-ment should more correctly be called ‘‘an older and 
more scientific manifestation of optimism than the modern 
type.” But the use of the terms ‘‘ optimism” and 
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“pessimism ”’ as epithets cannot be fruitful unless we 
determine from what it is the pessimist turns away, and 
in what it is the optimist places his hopes. The crux of 
the matter is: which has the truth ? 

Yet another suggestion is put forward by Nietzsche to 
account for the spread of Buddhism; it is due, he says, 
to a malady of the will: 


«©. . . The less a person knows how to command, the more urgent 
is his desire for one who commands—who commands sternly—a god, 
a prince, a caste, a physician, a confessor, a dogma. From whence 
perhaps it could be inferred .. . that Buddhism . . . might have 
had its rise and especially its rapid extension in an extraordinary 
malady of the will, And in truth this has been so. This religion 
lighted on a longing, monstrously exaggerated by malady of the will, 
for an imperative, a ‘Thou shalt,” a longing going the length of 
despair.” 

(The Joyful Wisdom, Aph. 286.) 

The formula ‘‘ Thus Brothers, and well must ye exer- 
cise yourselves,” is the Buddha’s imperative; but when 
we remember how full and rich is the content of the word 
thus, we cannot allow Nietzsche’s accusation the weight 
he claims for it. 

I can only hint at the line by which these criticisms 
about the malady of the will may be met; namely, that 
the theory of the Will in Buddhism should be thoroughly 
studied. It has always struck me, however, that, gzven 
certain aims, the will is to be continually strengthened. 
The Eightfold Path is “willing” all the time, qualified 
by ‘rightness ” (¢.g., right intention, right effort), not 
by weakness, as Nietzsche affirms. Far from falling back 
on others, the Buddhist disciple was taught to be “a 
refuge unto himself.’’ To be “conscious, strenuous, 
mindful ” is the reiterated formula of Buddhist discipline. 
But even if we grant to Nietzsche historical accuracy 
here, and admit that Buddhism “lighted upon the 
longing’’ in question, we ask: Did it pander to that 
malady of the will by giving it what it longed for ?- 
Though Nietzsche infers so much, he does not clearly 
say so, nor does he offer the slightest particle of proof. 

When Nietzsche had defined life as “essentially 
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struggle, attack, appropriation’’ carried forward by the 
will-to-power, he had made a decision which gives to 
the word will the restricted though definite meaning 
suggested by Schopenhauer. If, however, a man should 
turn from such a life and such a will, aiming at a life of a 
“certain quality of refinement and sublimity,” he does not 
lay down the will-to-live, but lays down the wrll-to-live by 
struggle, attack and appropriation. Will, for him, becomes 
an energy, not for life, but for a certain quality of life, as 
the means of enriching life, of raising it—and not only for 
himself—to planes of feeling and perception hitherto 
unknown to him. I quote a passage by way of illus- 
tration : 


‘The disciple begets in himself the wsll not to permit to arise evil 
unwholesome things, and summoning all his strength, he struggles 
and strives and incites his mind . . . and so watching the senses he 
becomes master of them. ... He begets in himself the wll to over- 
come evtl . . . the will to develop wholesome things . . . the will to main- 
tain wholesome things.” 

(Anguttara Ntkaya, IV. 13, 14.) 


VII. BuppHISM AND THE SOCIAL ORDER. 


I will close this study by a brief review of Nietzsche's 
estimate of the social significance of religion; here we 
shall meet his subjective preferences masquerading as 
causes of certain phenomena. Life is will-to-power ; 
religion also is one of the means of gaining power for 
those who foster it in others; it is useful to the rulers, 
the aristocrats. The Brahmans secured by their religious 
importance the power of nominating kings for the people, 
while their sentiments prompted them to keep apart and 
outside as men with a higher, super-regal mission. 
Nietzsche says : 


“ And finally, to ordinary men, to the majority of the people, who 
exist for service and general utility, and are only so far entitled to 
exist, religion gave invaluable contentedness with their lot and con- 
dition—peace of heart, ennoblement of obedience, additional social 
happiness and sympathy, something of justification of all the 
commonplaces, all the meanness, all the semi-animal poverty of 
their souls. Religion sheds sunshine over such perpetually harassed 
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men, and makes even their own aspect endurable to them... . 
There is perhaps nothing so admirable in Buddhism as its art of 
teaching the lowest to elevate themselves by piety to a seemingly 
higher order of things, and thereby to retain their satisfaction with 
the actual world in which they find it difficult enough to live—this 


very difficulty being necessary.” 
(Beyond Good and Evil, Aph. 61.) 


While it must be admitted that rulers have always 
turned to account the religious aspirations of the people 
—Buddhist rulers, perhaps, as well as others—religion 
itself is not accountable for this misuse. Again, Nietzsche 
would seem to leave no room for sincerity—all is clever 
scheming and deceit, with a view to rulers fulfilling the 
purposes of life—that is, gaining power. I cannot 
remember, in any of the Buddhist literature that I have 
read, a passage remotely suggestive of the truth of 
Nietzsche’s statement, which would appear to represent 
the Buddha as an appendage, a useful man of ‘‘ genius ” 
who made it possible by his clever devices for the ruling 
race to save itself from ‘‘ going to the dogs.” 

Then, again, Nietzsche seems to want ‘‘ to eat his cake 
and haveit.” Not satisfied with the excellent work which, 
according to his reading of the facts, Buddhism performed 
for the ruling classes by providing a universal popular 
soporific for indolent rice-eaters, he turns upon the religion 
the force of his adverse judgment. 

‘‘ However highly we may esteem this indulgent and preservative 
Care, [Buddhism] is among the principal causes which have kept the 


type ‘man’ on a lower level—have preserved too much of #hat 


which should have perished.” 
(Beyond Good and Evil, Aph. 61.) 


A statement such as this cannot either be proved or 
refuted, it is a generalisation which needs a great amount 
of data upon which to rest, but, in reality, is supported by 
little but the preferences of its writer. I have, I believe, 
refuted, or at least challenged, all the logical arguments 
that lead up to it, as the final adverse judgment of 
Nietzsche, and I now briefly summarise these argu- 
ments and remind my readers of the way in which each 


has been dealt with. 
3 
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In Part I. Nietzsche’s claim to be the first ‘“im- 
moralist” is shown to be invalid; in Part II. a theory 
is advanced which explains his significance in the 
general scheme of human philosophy. In Parts III. 
and IV. his views of the motives of “founders” of reli- 
gions, and of the Buddha in particular, are shown to be 
coloured by his prejudices and not supported by the facts. 
In Part V., while accepting Nietzsche’s classification of 
Buddhism, his extended inference that it was founded in 
the interests of Aryan rulers is denied. 

Coming to Part VI., I have shown that ‘‘ pessimism ”’ 
as applied to Buddhism is a loose term lacking precision 
and, from an ultimate point of view, entirely inaccurate ; 
also that the Nietzschean view of Buddhism as a sop to 
weakness of will is, as the discipline itself shows, incorrect 
when once is understood the kind of will-direction which 
the Buddha counselled. Finally, in this part (VII.), I 
have called for proof of the allegation that the Buddha 
was by motive or in fact an appendage to the ruling caste, 
and thus a means of depressing the people and lowering 
the type. Perhaps, therefore, my readers will feel that 
the aphorism 61 quoted above has been, by anticipation, 
sufficiently undermined, and, in view of its closing words, 
may now be left alone. But I claim that the passage I 
am about to cite from Nietzsche himself is an almost 
total refutation of the harsh judgment which I have been 
examining. 


VIII. A FavourasB_e VIEw. 


I reserve for the last what is the most sympathetic 
estimate of Buddhism by Nietzsche. It occurs in a 
passage where he is comparing it, and very favourably, 
with Christianity, but I need only quote the relevant 
parts : 

‘‘ Buddhism is the expression of a fine evensng, perfectly sweet and 
mild— it is a sort of gratitude towards all that lies hidden, including 
that which it entirely lacks, viz., bitterness, disillusionment, and 


resentment. Finally, it possesses lofty intellectual love; it has got 
over all the subtlety of philosophical contradiction, and is even 


eee ee en 
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resting after it, though it is precisely from this source that it derives 
its intellectual glory and its glow as of a sunset (it originated in the 
higher classes)... . , 

*¢ Moreover, it is the cultured and very intellectual classes who 
find blessedness in Buddhism: a race wearied and besotted by 
centuries of intellectual quarrels and not beneath all culture... . In 
the Buddhistic ideal there is essentially an emancipation from good 
and evil: a very subtle suggestion of a Beyond to all morality is 
thought out in its teaching, and this Beyond is supposed to be com- 
patible with perfection—the condition being that even good actions 
are only needed pvo tem. merely as a means—that is to say, in order 
to be free from all action.” 

(The Wall-to-Power, Aph. 154-5.) 


It will be pleasant now to close with a few words taken 
from one of the discourses of the Buddha in which he 
appears to express that ‘subtle suggestion” referred 
to by Nietzsche: 


‘*¢ Under the similitude of a raft do I lay my teaching before you, 
designed for escape, O disciples, not designed for retention. .. . 

‘¢ And what ought a man to do if he would act rightly as regards 
the raft [with which he has crossed ariver] ? Thus ought the man 
to consider : ‘ Truly this raft has been very serviceable to me! Sup- 
ported by this raft, and exerting hands and feet, I am crossed in safety 
to this further shore. How now if I lay this raft upon the bank or 
leave it to sink in the water, and so proceed on my journey !’ 

“In like manner do I lay my teaching before you under the simi- 
litude of a raft; meant for escape, not forretention. Understanding 
the similitude of a raft, O disciples, ye must leave righteousness 
behind, how much more unrighteousness ! ” 

(Mahima Nskaya, XXII.) 


WILuLiaAM Lortus Hare. 
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Some Cibefan Ethical Daxims. 


TRANSLATED BY THE LAMA DAWASANDUP. 


Tue Lama Dawasandup, of Gangtok, Sikkim, has 
kindly sent us a translation of a small Tibetan book of 
“logia,” called ‘‘ Lo-dan-gawai-rol-tso,” ‘‘ The Ocean of 
Delight for the Wise.” It was compiled, he says, by the 
first Dharma Raja of Bhutan (a small religious State 
on the southern slopes of the Himalaya), Shabdrung- 
Diitjomdorji, who founded that State about 320—330 
years ago. His successors rule there even now, the tenth 
Dharma Raja, however, being at present a minor. The 
compiler made a summary of the Tibetan Book of Good 
Counsels called Sakya-Legs-shad, which seems to have 
been a translation of the Sanskrit Hitopadesha. The 
original Tibetan book is pretty large, and in a highly 
ornate style, and so he made this compilation for the 
benefit of his subjects and followers. It is written in a 
simple language, and in metre, which, in Tibetan, is 
easier to understand than prose. He may have added 
something of his own, or from other books, the Lama 
thinks. 

Owing, unfortunately, to the reduced size of this issue 
of the REviEw, it is only possible to publish, for the 
present, a few of the first verses: but later on we hope to 
give another instalment. The verses illustrate, interest- 
ingly, the manner in which the Buddhist ethic was con- 
veyed to the people of Tibet, fused in various ways with 
the beliefs that were prevalent in those countries. Some 
echoes from the Dhammapada may be recognized here 
and there. Ep. 
These maxims of the Wise Ones of the past, 

Being too abstruse for those devoid of wit, 


Like a display of pictures to those blind, 
They are not to be enjoyed by common men. 
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Yet they are not tied up in rhetorical knots, 

Nor are these sayings to be taken in contrary fashion. 

They are meant as a guide to people’s actions, as to what is to be 
followed and what shunned. 

In brief, they are set forth thus :— 


The Three Unfailing Refuges! are such 

That if one flags not in one’s trust therein, 
They fail not one, now or in life to come. 

But the unbelieving ones, they know not this. 


The highest path of altruism is 

The way to reach the regions of the Jinas.? 
Tis a swifter course than that of racing steed ; 
But the selfish-hearted ones, they know it not. 


The seed of a good harvest in the next life is Charity. 

The parent of a blessed birth is Chastity. 

An ornament becoming to all is Patience. 

The conductor to all personal accomplishment is Industry. 


Dhyana 8 is the strainer of a muddied mind. 

Intellect is the weapon wherewith to overcome all enemies. 
Whosoever shall put these precepts into practice, 

The same shall be the chosen son of the Jinas. 


Whoso respects the aged as though they were his own parents, 

And does not permit himself the least indulgence in evil 
inclinations, 

But seeks to acquire good manners and habits as he sees them or 
finds them out by enquiry, 

The same most assuredly is a man of righteousness. 


Gloating not when death and mishap befall even your enemies, 
Boasting not even though you equal Indra in fame, 

Letting what you do be straighter than Brahma’s line,A— 
Such is the way of the man of sense and experience. 


Bending your upright heart as the bow, 

Launch forth your words straight as the arrow. 

If self is not found in aught that you do, 

Of a surety, you will incur but little blame or fault. 


1 The Buddha, the Dhamma, and the Sangha. 
3 The Conquerors, #.¢., the Buddhas. 

8 Meditation. 

4 The perpendicular described by a plumb-line. 
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Buddbism and its Contribution to 
World-€thics. 


No teaching of the human race, it has been truly 
said, is so adapted to the needs of twentieth-century 
life as Buddhism. Of all systems of morality it is the 
most artless, the most progressive, the most optimistic, 
and the most scientific in structure. And to the philo- 
sophy underlying it modern thought is drifting more and 
more. For Buddhism dispenses with all dogma and all 
priestcraft, weaving from the seemingly chaotic problems 
of the universe a plain and simple doctrine. True, 
Buddhism has its legends and its sagas, but this is poetry 
and not fact. “Accept nothing, brothers,” said the 
Buddha, “‘ merely because the teachers say it is so. ‘That 
which you understand clearly to be right, accept that.” 
Viewed from this standpoint, the philosophies and 
sophistries, behind whose barriers the religious creeds 
of Europe have entrenched themselves, are but the logical 
and inevitable expressions of faiths whose bodies have 
grown unwieldy for the soil from which they draw their 
sustenance. A creed must not, like the chameleon, change 
its skin. 

It is with the Buddhist system of instruction in its 
bearing on the softer things of social life,——women, 
children, flowers, and the like,—with its contribution in 
these channels to the evolution of the race, that we 
especially propose to deal. For that this great Teaching 
has impressed itself to an incalculable extent upon the 
higher ethics of mankind is becoming more and more 
apparent. Now that the Pali Scriptures are translated, 
it is no longer possible to decry, as has been done so 
often, the Buddhist code of morals as negative and non- 
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effective. Indeed, in this aspect, students of sociology 
are becoming increasingly cautious in their tabulation and 
systematising of History. It is not the obvious and most 
easily perceived currents which necessarily control an 
epoch: hence the coming into being of the proverb: 
‘‘It is the unexpected that always happens.” And 
because the influence of the Buddhist system upon the 
Western world is not upon the surface so clearly trace- 
able as Christianity, this is no criterion from which to 
form conclusions. Only by a calm and analytical 
examination of the forces underlying human thought in 
the centuries contemporary with and previous to our era 
can a right perspective be obtained. 

Superficial history has for long regarded as a truism 
the assumption that to the Christian Faith is due the 
Western veneration of womanhood and childhood. Dean 
Farrar—though he would have disagreed with his con- 
clusion some years later—asserts emphatically in his 
“Life of Christ” that only in the pure, white light of 
Christianity did the sanctity of sweetness find its true 
proportion. The generally accepted verdict of the 
present day is summed up in the remark of Winckel- 
mann that the supreme beauty of Greek art 1s rather 
male than female. Sculpture is essentially Pagan ; it is 
better suited for the delineation of strength and grandeur: 
Painting is essentially Christian ; it is the finest medium 
for the expression of the grace and softness of the female 
form.) Now, it is undoubtedly true that in the crust of 
social evolution in the first Christian centuries one 
comes upon a stratum which might be termed the stratum 
of Artlessness and Naiveté. A new dignity is given to 
the simple things of life. Idealism becomes an accepted 
virtue. One is conscious of the oneness of Nature; the 
dust and accretions that have gathered on the parched 
surface of the earth are swept away as by some magic 
river. There steals into the air a freshness such as one 
feels in summer-time after a storm of rain has fallen. A 


1 See Lecky's ‘‘ History of European Morals,” p. 362. 
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strange ethic blooms, the ethic of soul-beauty. A soul- 
sculpture is superimposed upon the world. In place of 
the roundness of bust and limb, the glorification of matter, 
a new school of artists emerges. Their touch is just 
as sensitive, their sight as true for beauty, but it is a 
sense of touch and sight for the fineness of the human 
character. 

We dispute, however, that the appearance of this 
stratum to the surface at the beginning of our Era 
warrants the assumption that it was a new departure, 
without reference to the past, or previous systems of 
morality. Cana flower or child be born without relation 
to the heat and sunshine of long-buried civilisations ? 
Or, ask the geologist who finds upon the surface of a 
meadow a rock-seam. Is it a detached mass of masonry, 
or is it but the exposed apex of a seam stretching left 
and right for miles into the bowels of the earth, and 
bearing in its bosom a history zons old, of suns, and 
beasts and plants which had their being in a time so 
distant that the brain reels in its contemplation? The 
analogy may be crude, but it is none the less accurate. 
The physical law by which a coal-bed will be broken up 
in billows and in ripples like so much spray upon a jagged 
promontory ;* will undulate, unknown and undetected, 
till it at length emerges to the surface counties distant 
—this same law is equally as obvious in the moral world. 
Karma is as definite a factor in the history of religion 
as the Buddha found it in the growth and evolution of 
the individual life. 

It will thus be necessary for our discussion to examine 
the conditions of the society amongst which Christianity 
took its roots; or, to pursue our analogy further, to 
tabulate the various strata of religions existing with, and 
sometimes buried around, the Christian stratum. Two 
facts fasten themselves immediately upon our notice :. 
one, the curious similarity between the stories of Buddha 
and of Christ ; the other, the existence of philosophies in 


‘1 Note the North-west Highlands of Scotland, where the movements are indeed 
tremendous. 
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the Roman Empire contemporary with Jesus bearing 
close affinity to the Buddhist doctrine. We will deal 
with these two points in detail. 

‘¢ With the remarkable exception,” writes Bunsen, “ of 
the death of Jesus on the cross, and of the doctrine of 
atonement by vicarious suffering,—which is absolutely 
excluded by Buddhism,—the most ancient of the Bud- 
dhistic records known to us contain statements about the 
life and the doctrines of Gautama Buddha which corre- 
spond in a remarkable manner, and impossibly by mere 
chance, with the traditions recorded in the Gospels about 
the life and doctrines of Jesus Christ.”? Buddha was 
born of the pure and holy Maya. At his birth there was 
joy in heaven, the Devas singing: “ To-day Bodhisatwa 
is born om earth, to give joy and peace to men and 
Devas.’”’ He was recognised by the aged and devout 
Asita as the perfect Buddha born into the world for its 
salvation. He was tempted by Mara, the author of evil, 
but he said : “ Get thee away from me.”” When he died 
there arose a mighty earthquake: he descended into hell: 
he ascended into heaven. Nor does a similarity exist 
only between the legends ;* the likeness between many 
of the Buddha's sayings and the Christ’s is also curious. 
‘* Hide your good deeds, and confess before the world 
the sins you have committed”: ‘Though the great 
world be swallowed up and pass away, yet be assured 
that the words of the Buddha are true’’: “It is hard to 
be rich and to follow the Dharma”’: the like passages 
from the Christian Gospels will occur immediately to 
every reader's mind. 

It cannot logically be argued that such similarities are 
due to the fact that Buddhism copied from Christianity. 
Dr. Rhys Davids, in his ‘“ Buddhism,” states: “ There is 
every reason to believe that the Pitakas now extant in 
Ceylon are substantially identical with the books of the 
Orthodox Canon, as settled at the Council of Patna 


1 Bunsen’s ‘‘ Angel Messiah,” p. 50. 
2 We have only selected from Bunsen those legends the early date of which is 
incontestable. 
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about the year 250 B.c. As no works would have been 
received into the Canon which were not then believed to 
be very old, the Pitakas may be approximately placed in 
the 4th century B.c., and parts of them possibly read 
back very nearly, if not quite, to the time of Gautama 
himself.” The Doctor goes on to enumerate the most 
important of the early Buddhist beliefs concerning the 
Buddha, and they include many of the striking parallels 
I have mentioned. When we consider, on the other 
hand, the late date of many of the most important of the 
Christian writings as shown by recent Biblical criticism, 
it is seen how slender is the assumption that Buddhism 
could have borrowed. 

If the internal evidence is strong, the external evidence 
is even more so. Existing coeval with the Christian 
Faith in the region of the Dead Sea, and possessing 
branches in every town in Palestine, was a monastic body 
known as the Essenes. They were ascetics of the 
strictest order, having no such thing as private property, 
and keeping one common purse. Their aim being the 
attainment of holiness, it was sought in the highest possible 
purity. ‘Every object of sense they held to be ungodly, 
and yet, on the other hand, every sin was regarded as a 
transgression of Nature’s law. In their view of Nature 
the soul of man formed no part of the present world, in 
which falsehood, egoism, greed and lust bear sway. 
When a man has freed himself betimes from these evil 
inclinations, his soul will at death pass into a bright 
paradise in the farthest west.” So striking are the 
similarities ' between some portions of this teaching and 
the Buddhist that M. Leon de Rosny can suggest no other 
alternative than that of Buddhist doctrine Hebraized. 
Indeed, the anthropology of the Essenes has no analogies 
on Jewish soil; Persian and Babylonian influences must 
certainly be admitted. ‘ The happy paradise” is, for 
instance, a part of the tradition of the Assyrio- Babylonian 
poets. And Babylon, be it noted, was for some time a 


1 It is highly feasible that with this Order John the Baptist, and possibly Jesus 
himself, retired during their communion in the Wilderness. 
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true focus of Buddhism. Later criticism has but con- 
firmed the words of Renan when he said: “ Might there 
not in this (the Essenes) be a remote influence of the 
mounis of India? Perhaps some of those wandering 
Buddhist monks who overran the world, like the first 
Franciscans in later times, preaching by their actions and 
converting people who knew not their language, might 
have turned their steps towards Judea, as they certainly 
did towards Syria and Babylon.” ? 

The truth is that the vastness of Buddhist missionary 
enterprise in the centuries preceding Christianity is 
without a parallel. By 250 3.c. Buddhism had not only 
saturated India, but in the wake of the great trade routes 
had entrenched itself in nearly every capital of the known 
world. Its adoption by Asoka (272-35 B.c.) made its 
ethics almost universal.? It was during this wonderful 
epoch—known as the Buddhistic age—that Indian art 
and scientific thought blossomed forth in a degree that 
bears comparison with any period in history. 

In dealing with this question we cannot overestimate 
the influence of Buddhism on Greek philosophy, and so 
indirectly on the Roman Empire. The Macedonian 
armies had but recently extended their conquest to the 
banks of the Hyphasis, thus bringing India within the 
domination of Greek thinking. Alexander specially 
promoted the marrying of Macedonians to Asiatic 
women, and his scheme of a world-wide empire mingled 
East and West to an extent unsurpassed until our later 
eighteenth century. An edict of Asoka’s claims to have 
sent embassies to four Greek kings, and to have ‘“ won 
from them a victory, not by the sword but by religion.” § 
Scholars in the future may even show some connection 
between the Buddha’s conception of ‘the influence 
exercised upon one life by a desire felt in the previous 


1 * Life of Jesus,” p. 54. See also article, ‘‘ Buddhism and Christianity,” by 
K. M. Panikkar, in Buddhist Review, Vol. VII., No. 4. 

2 See article on ‘‘ Is Buddhism Dead in India?” by B. K. Sarkar, Buddhist 
Review, Vol. VII., No. 2. 

® Note the Gamhara Buddha in the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, for a striking 
illustration of the influence of Greek art on the Indian mind. 
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life’ with Plato’s similar idea enunciated in the 
Phzedo. : 

We think that we have made it clear in the preceding 
paragraphs that it is to Buddhism primarily and not 
Christianity that the world must trace its reverence for a 
sublimated childhood and womanhood. To have ex- 
haustively examined the creed-strata surrounding Chris- 
tianity were a task too vast for the limits of this article. 
But we have taken fragments of these strata and sub- 
jected them to critical analysis. The result has been to 
find the Christian stratum in its prominent features but 
a continuation of the older rocks, fused by intense heat 
into an organic whole. We would not, of course, take up 
the attitude that Christianity has contributed nothing to 
the ethics of the world; we merely emphasise that filter- 
ing through the systems and philosophies of Europe for 
at least four centuries was a strange and silent force, 
unrecognised and undreamed of, but none the less potent 
and vital in its influence. When, at last, the Western 
world evolved its Faith, it was in the ethical basis still 
Buddhistic ; what distinguished it from Buddhism was 
the matrix of Grzco-Jewish dogma which brought it 
forth. 

It finally remains to pass some brief comments upon 
the conception of the Buddha concerning the simple 
things of life. There is in all Buddhist literature a 
splendid unaffectedness, a delightful artlessness that 
springs from a closeness with Nature like a bubbling 
stream from a green hillside. No one reading such a 
work as H. Fielding Hall’s ‘‘ Soul of a People,” but must 
be struck by this sweet naiveté. That ethic which led 
the Buddhist mendicants in the Burmese wars to abstain 
from fighting was no idle, meaningless ethic. It was the 
result of centuries and centuries of pacifist teaching, 
culminating in a policy of the negation of all force. The 
same is true of every form of Buddhist social life; poverty 
is non-existent, and tolerance is universal ; the shrines are 
fragrant with flowers and with fruits because colour has 
ever been a dominant factor in the Buddhist tempera- 
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ment ; woman has an economic independence equal with 
man, since according to the Buddha all men are equal. 
A feeling of oneness with all being ; a reverence for the 
gentle and the sorrowful ; a veneration for each form of 
human aspiration, characterises the whole of this great 
teaching. It is a sublime optimism. The Buddhist is 
joyous because his ethic is joyous; no Omar Khayyam 
here, calling out that “all is vanity,’ but an unquench- 
able faith crying that ‘‘ Desire is vanity ’’—which is far 
different. 

Buddhism is, indeed, of all the systems that mankind 
has formulated, the one most rhythmic. The law of 
rhythm which runs through Nature, seen in the orbits of 
planets, the changes of the sidereal year, the rising and 
falling of tides, the melody of song and dance, is but an 
expression of the fact that life is molecular motion or 
vibration. “All extreme passion tends to cadence,” says 
apoet. And Buddhism is one with Nature in this respect. 
There is in it a trustfulness, a repose, a tranquillity, as 
when a child lays its head upon its mother’s breast. “I 
also am amongst those who live happily,” spoke the 
Master. It was this deep-rooted aversion to all discord 
that led him to conceive his grand idea of ‘ Tanha.” 
That which burns, that which causes thirst, that which 
mars and lacerates, must be extinguished. One sees it 
in the solemn monks, begging their morning meal from 
door to door; one feels it in the rest-houses deep-set 
among the blossoms by the shadowy roadsides; one 
hears it in the love-song sung, perchance, by two young 
Burmese lovers as they steer their boat amid the stream, 
In everything there is a striving after universal rhythm, 
universal order, universal peace. ... Is it that tran- 
scendent peace that one is conscious of so often in looking 
at the Buddha image—that strange, eternal smile before 
which the visage of the Sphinx, or the face of Mona Lisa, 
pales into darkness and in shadow! 


FREDK. CREECH JONES. 
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Che Meditation of Gladness and of 
Serenity. 


THE monk was dying. For many months, indeed, he 
had been dying slowly and painlessly of an incurable 
internal disease, but now the end was actually drawing 
near. He did not know it, however, as he lay on his 
mat this sunny afternoon and looked out through the 
opening in the wall of his dwelling that served as window 
at the tall palm-tree tops swaying in the wind, and at the 
blue sky and white clouds over them. Rather he thought 
that perhaps he might be able next morning to take his 
begging bowl, and passing along beneath them, make his 
round of the village for alms as had been his wont. 
Then his eyes fell from their green freshness down to 
his own breast, across which his hands were folded. 
How lean, how very lean these hands were! He could 
see the knuckles so plainly, and the line of sinews running 
from each finger down to the wrists that now were bony 
and hollow. They had not always been like this. 

He remembered. It was long ago now, but the 
memory of those days came back to him more vividly 
than ever this sunshiny afternoon. He had been the 
stoutest, strongest man of his village; full-fleshed, yet 
muscular withal. Many and many a time, smacking 
the palms of his hands on fore-arm and thigh he 
had leapt and curvetted about the wrestling ring and 
defied anything in the shape of man to overthrow him. 
And many had tried to do so, but all had failed until 
one day a stranger from another village had stepped 
into the ring and said he would try, and—O, the bitter 
shame of it!—had succeeded, had worsted him in full 
sight of all the village. 

And then the demon Dosa had taken possession of 
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him. With hanging head he had rushed away from the 
scene of his disgrace and hid himself in his hut; but at 
night he had come out again and confronted the stranger 
as he was on his way home, and had challenged him to 
wrestle again. ‘‘And no foul tricks this time,” he had 
yelled, for Dosa had got complete hold of him. “I have 
beaten you once, and by no foul trick,” the stranger had 
replied. ‘“‘I don’t need to do it twice; let me pass.” 
‘“You don’t pass here till you have wrestled and beaten 
me again,” he had answered in hisrage. But the stranger 
instead of replying had jostled against him as he made 
to continue his homeward way. After that,—he never 
rightly knew how it happened; he thought he must have 
gone mad,—he found himself standing with a billet of 
wood in his hand, and on the edge of the wood an ugly 
little blotch of red blood and black hair,—and at his feet 
the stranger lying still, very very still! And then in one 
terrible moment of return to reason he understood that 
he had killed a man; and he had tried to run away and 
hide himself somewhere. But the police had found him 
and taken him away to Rangoon town, and after some 
talk in a big house there which he did not understand, 
they had sent him to the prison over the sea. 

How horrible it had been there! What horrible tales 
he had heard from the lips of his fellow-prisoners when 
the guards were not looking! Could it be possible that 
there were in the world men who cared so little for Sila! 
Could it actually be possible that he was one of them! 
No, no, it could not be. He was among them, truly, 
because of that one wild, wicked deed of his, but he 
could not, would not be one of them. He would repeat 
to himself morning and evening the Five Precepts of the 
Lord Buddha, and keep them both in mind and in deed, 
though it was very difficult to keep them in mind in this 
evil place. For the keepers of the prison were not kind 
men—though perhaps that was not their fault, for they 
had very evil men to deal with—and his fellow-prisoners 
were still more unkind when they found that he would 
not go their ways. But he had held to his resolve to 
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keep the Precepts ; and after a time, the governor of the 
prison, observing his good conduct, had made his life 
a little easier for him by giving him a post in the hospital. 
Still, it was hard never to see a hpoongyi, so that he 
might pay reverence to him and in his person do homage 
to the Buddha, the Dhamma, and the Safigha, and hear 
the preaching of the Good Law. He had never cared 
much about listening to the preaching of the hpoongyzs 
when he had been at home, but here in this ill place it 
seemed to be the one thing he wanted most of all. 

True, there was a Thakin’s wife there who could speak 
his language very well, and it was good to have free talk 
with one who understood his own tongue; and she had 
preached_a kind of law to him, but it was not the Lord 
Buddha’s Law. At first she had asked him what he had 
done that he was in prison, and he had told her quite simply. 
Then she asked him if he was not sorry for what he had 
done, and he had answered that he was very sorry, for to 
shed blood was against the very first Precept of Lord 
Gaudama. And then she had said a very strange thing. 
She said that the blood of her Lord Buddha, whose 
name was Issa or something like that, could wash away 
the blood that was on his hands,—that was on the billet 
of wood he had held in his hands that night he had 
stopped the stranger. 

He had tried to understand how that could be,—had 
tried very hard—for he would have liked to please the 
lady who had been so kind to him and could speak his 
language so well, but he had never been able to do it. 
How could blood wash out blood? He puzzled over it 
for a long time, but could make nothing of it. Water 
might wash out blood, or milk, or palm-tree juice, or 
anything else like these, but blood .. .! No, he could 
not see it at all ; and so he had fallen back upon repeating 
and keeping the Five Precepts, and saying over every 
day to himself the words that expressed his trust in the 
Buddha, the Dhamma, and the Saiigha. 

And one day there came to his mind what he had once 
heard a hpoongyt say: “ Hatred is never brought to an 
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end by hatred. Hatred is brought to an end by love.” 
Yes, surely that was it, he thought; hatred is to be 
done away by love. And he had hated—O, how he had 
hated that stranger who had shamed him so in the sight 
of all his fellows! And this was what had come of it— 
prison, and the evil companionship of those confined 
therein. He knew what he would do; he would give 
up hating altogether. That was the only way to wipe 
out that moment of awful hate and the shedding of blood 
that had followed it. Henceforth he would live the life 
of non-hating, the life of love—of love to all that has life, 
everywhere, in all places. As soon as he was free again 
he would take the vows of a member of the Lord Buddha's 
Safigha and he would preach the First Sila to everybody 
who would listen to him, and maintain his body on rice 
and vegetables according as they were given to him, but 
he would never let cross his lips anything that had been 
got by the shedding of blood; so would he wipe out that 
red deed of his. 

And this he had done. On account of his Sila conduct 
he had been set free sooner than he had expected, and 
had become a wearer of the Yellow Robe; and in the 
years that had passed since his ordination, he had learned 
many of the sayings of the Lord Buddha, and could 
repeat them to those who cared to hear; and at such 
recitals of the sacred texts he always wound up with an 
earnest exhortation to his hearers to beware especially 
of the red demon Dosa, who makes men mad and drags 
them down to hell. 

All this came back to the monk’s memory as he lay 
there and looked at his wasted hands. Then the hands 
themselves took up all his attention. ‘Nails, skin, flesh, 
sinews, bones, blood,” he murmured to himself, repeating 
the words of the “consideration.” These, put together, 
made up this hand; and now they were all falling apart 
again. Well, that was only what they must do, so the 
Lord Buddha had said. It was in the nature of all 
things that are put together, that they should at last fall 
asunder again. This hand he called his was only going 
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the way of all hands—of everything. He could not 
grieve that it was so. It always had been so, it always 
would be so with everything in Samsara. Other men’s 
hands also had wasted away even as his was doing now } 
and in the future yet other hands would waste away in 
precisely the same manner. It was the law. It could 
not be helped ; so why grieve over it? All compounded 
things are transient. The Lord Buddha had said so, 
and it was true. The truth of it was now being made 
visible before his own eyes. 

His thoughts ran on to the story of Cakkhupalatthera ; 
and once more he repeated to himself the Chant of the 
Elder as he had learned it long ago in the first days of 
his novitiate:— > 

‘“‘ Mine eyes decay; full soon my sight departs. 
Mine ears, they fail; fails too this earthly frame, 


With all that on this earthly frame depends. 
Then, Palita, how canst thou idle dwell ? 


‘“‘ Mine eyes grow old; my sight it waxes dim. 
Mine ears are spent; spent too this mortal mould, 
With all that on this mortal mould depends. 
Then, Palita, how canst thou idle dwell ? 


“ Mine eyes are wrecks; my sight is all undone, 
Mine ears are broke; broke too this fleeting form, 
With all that on this fleeting form depends. 
Then, Palita, how canst thou idle dwell ? ” 


True, most true! Our eyes, our ears, our whole frame 
is perishing, so we must not be slack; we must be 
diligent and make good use of all the time we have got 
—of every moment as it comes to us. He made an 
effort to raise himself into a sitting posture—the posture 
prescribed for meditation, but slipped down again with 
sheer weakness. He lay still until the swift heart-beats 
had somewhat slowed themselves and the breath again 
came easily. Then he made a fresh essay, and this time 
succeeded in half propping himself against the square 
pillar behind him the while he sat upright, legs crossed 
under him, and repeated the words of the Meditation of 
Gladness and Serenity: “ And he lets his thoughts flow 
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forth laden with gladness and serenity to all four quarters 
of space, and above, and below. Thus all around, every- 
where, into all places, his thoughts of gladness and 
serenity penetrate, ample, expanding, limitless, full of 
peace, full of all good-will.” 

And so sitting, supported by the pillar behind him, the 
monk let his thoughts flow forth out over the world to 
share in and add to the gladness of all glad things therein. 
And as they so went forth, he saw and for the moment, as 
it were, became the little babe that lay in its mother’s arms 
and laughed and crowed up at the friendly face stooping 
over it and laughing answered back. The mother, too, he 
became as she bent above her babe, and rejoiced with her 
in her joy to see her boy grow bigger and stronger every 
day—her darling boy who would soon be such a strong 
man, such a big strong son to her. And the monk 
became the father also, as his thought, spreading all 
around, found him driving his team of bullocks back 
and forth the wet paddy field, singing the while a song 
in pure happiness of heart that the day was so bright, 
his oxen so willing, his wife and child at home so loving 
and so lovable, and everything so well with him. Yea, 
the monk also became the little bird that sat in the 
bamboo grove near by and whistled its own song of 
praise to the bright day,—a very tiny song like to itself, 
but so sweet withal in its gaiety and glee that the 
husbandman could not help ceasing betweenwhiles from 
his own to listen to that of the bird. The joy of the 
bird in the sun and the wind and the tall swaying tree 
was shared in by the monk, and his heart sang with it 
in its gladness. 

And then his mind, travelling further abroad, beheld 
a place where many bright-eyed youths were gathered 
together to acquire learning to fit them for the service of 
their country. And one of these youths his thought 
followed to his home, where he saw the young man tell 
his father that he had succeeded in passing the examina- 
tion, and now was prepared to become one of his country’s 
ministers. And he joyed in the joy of the son, and with 
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the father felt the parent’s thrill of happy pride as he 
patted that son on the back and praised him for his 
diligence. 

Then the monk’s thought passed over the great ocean, 
and lo! he became, as it were, a flying-fish—one of the 
many that sported and played in sunshine and sea, far 
out of sight of land on the heaving, blue desert of water. 
With the finny drove he felt all the innocent delight of 
flying out of the breast of one gleaming wave, fluttering 
in the bright sunshine for a little space, and then plunging 
into the cool, green, glassy depths of another billow, 
only to come forth from it out into the warm sunshine 
again. 

He tasted, too, the delight of the young sailor pacing 
the deck of his ship as his loved home-land came again 
in sight after many, many months of exile, and with him 
rejoiced in the anticipation of meeting once more the 
dear ones he had left on that green shore. 

With all these the monk was glad, and rejoiced as he 
sat in the lonely dwelling,—which yet was not lonely at 
all, since scenes like these were vividly present to the 
mind of the dweller therein. 

Then recalling his thoughts from abroad, he looked 
again at his frail hands and was minded once more that 
he was ill, and had been ill for many days. But now the 
memory of it scarcely moved him. No more than 
another could he claim exemption from the universal law 
of change and decay. And those long weary months and 
years in prison, and all else of disagreeable and undesired 
that had happened to him in life—what was it all but the 
result of his own doing ? Had it ever been, could it 
ever be, anything else but the outcome of his own deed ? 
He could not greatly grieve that his evil deed had 
brought him pain, since equally his good deeds had 
brought joy—this his good deed of becoming a member 
of the Safgha. And besides, the pain had not lasted ; 
it had passed as all things here pass. In the huge 
whirling of the wheel of life, nothing lasts, nothing stays, 
nothing abides. Joy follows upon sorrow, and sorrow 
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upon joy, unceasingly, without a break,—the one all as 
transient and fleeting as the other. All pain was only 
passing pain as all joy was only passing joy. He was 
not a clever man, but one who had learnt even as little as 
he of the wisdom of the Supremely Wise One would not 
allow his mind to be greatly perturbed either by the one 
or the other. All was Anicca. Why fearfully shrink 
from or eagerly cling to anything that only came that it 
might pass away ! 

Yes, all was Anicca, transient and fleeting—all except 
one thing, Nibbana. That was not Anicca; that was 
not fleeting ; that was Nicca—constant, abiding, eternal, 
A place of calm, somewhere—he did not know exactly 
where—but somewhere away beyond all the changing 
pleasures and pains of mortal or of heavenly life—for the 
gods, too, knew pain at times, the pain of change, of 
Anicca ; but Nibbana was beyond all the cloudy, sun- 
shiny ways of god and men alike. He had longed for 
its peace, and in his heart prayed for it; for surely it 
must be a good place, since the Lord Buddha was willing 
to give up all His wealth and high estate, only that He 
find the Way to Its Peace for Himself and for all 
mankind. 

Some said it was far away, but perhaps it was not so 
very far away after all. Perhaps it was quite near ; 
maybe just beside him, waiting only for him and every 
man to put out his hand and take it. Perhaps it was. 
He remembered how once, when he was very ill with 
fever, he had had a terrible dream. He thought he was 
dying, dying of thirst out in the middle of a great lonely 
desert, with no one at all near to help them. And then 
he had wakened and opened his eyes to find good friends 
all about him; one fanning him to keep off the flies, 
another chafing his feet, and another getting ready for 
him a cooling drink. Perhaps Nibbana was just like 
that :—waking up out of a fever and finding at your 
hand, just beside you, all that you most could wish for. 
And to think that it should be so simple that a simple 
man like him could comprehend it so easily; and that it 
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was for all men, this perfect satisfaction, so soon as they 
should follow in the Way that the Lord Buddha had 
shown! He had followed it—had tried to follow it in 
these later years of his life, for it was a good Way, a 
very good Way—good in the beginning, the middle, and 
the end—in this end! He was glad, so glad, that he 
had followed it thus far. Eyes closed, he smiled a smile 
of serene and utter content. 
* % * * * 


Half an hour later, when the monk’s Superior came in 
to see how he was faring, the wasted body still leaned 
against the pillar, but the head was sunken down upon 
the breast; on the lips, however, lay a calm and happy 
smile. The abbot looked intently at the face. 

‘Surely the vision of Nibbana has been here!” he 
said. 

SILACARA. 
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Rotes and Rews. 


A New PuBLicaTION BY THE Patt Text Socrety.— Readers 
will be glad to know that the Pali Text Society will shortly issue 
(demy 8vo, cloth, pp. liv + 416, price ros. net) ‘* Potnts of Contro- 
versy,’ or Subjects of Discourse, a translation for the first time into a 
European language of the Kathd-Vatthu of the Abhidhamma Pitaka, 
by Shwe Zan Aung, B.A., and Mrs. Rhys Davids, M.A., with 
excerpts from the commentary, notes, appendix, indexes and 
diagrams. 

Tue Aims oF Epucation.—Mr. H. E. Moore is doing excellent 
work for the cause of enlightenment in Hounslow by means of the 
Adult School. Ina lecture on ‘‘The Atms of Education "’—which was 
extensively reported in the Middlesex Independent—Mr. Moore gave a 
fine explanation of the Four Noble Truths, while refraining from 
much explicit reference to “ Buddhism’ as such. “The basis of 
education,” he said, in the course of his lecture, “is the Four Great 
Truths: (1) that life is steeped in sorrow; (2) that the vast mass 
of avoidable sorrow is the fruit of blind, unpurged craving; (3) 
that craving can be healed of its blindness; (4) that this healing is 
a life of steady attainment, yielding a measure of freedom, peace 
and joy; enabling human beings to leave a noble mark upon the 
life quality which the past has made their inheritance.” 


THe Oxpest Buppuist MaGaziIne IN INDIA.—“The Bauddha 
Bandhu,” or Buddhist’s Friend, the oldest Buddhist magazine in India, 
has, we are informed, now been acquired by the Buddhtst Research 
Society, at 46 and 47, Harrison Road, Calcutta. The Bauddha 
Bandhu was founded at Chittagong in 1885, and has proved of 
immense value to seekers after the Truth. Its pages, under the 
able editorship of the Ven. Samana Punnananda, M.R.A.S., contain 
important s#/as and stories from the Jatakas and Attha Kathas. 


CHITTAGONG BuppuisT ASSOCIATION.—F rom a correspondent we 
learn that an Association under the above name has been formed, 
chiefly by Buddhists in Chittagong and the surrounding districts. 
The headquarters of the association are 30, Upper Phayre Street, 
to which a library is attached where Buddhist literature in English 
and the vernacular is to be found. 


Erratum.—On p. 187 of the July issue of the Buppunist Review, 
for ‘‘ Samma-jiva ” read “ Samma@-ajiva.”’ 
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THe MaHAYANIST.—Owing to the success of the Mahayana Asso- 
ciation, Kyoto, Japan, it has become possible, the Chancellor writes, 
to permanently endow the publications of the Society—4+.c., “ The 
Mahayanist” and the ‘‘ Mahayana Yeay Book.” The Mahayana 
Association is one composed of those persons interested in the study 
of Northern Buddhism, its history, doctrines and present condition 
and the presentation of the teachings of Mahayana to the people of 
the West. The Chancellor of the Society is Mr. Wm. Montgomery 
McGovern, Heian Chu Gakko, Kyoto, Japan. 


Tue Licut or Asia DramatiseD.'—Doubtless there are some 
Buddhists who would have preferred that the subject should have 
remained undramatised, but admirers of Sir Edwin Arnold’s great 
poem will welcome a dramatised version of “ The Light of Asta.” 
The play is in six scenes, the stage direction designed to provide a 
dignified and impressive setting for the fine words. The education 
of Prince Siddartha, his marriage, and the commencement of his 
great quest form the first three themes. Next comes the pathetic 
meeting with a hermit doing needless penance, and the still more 
pathetic scene, where Kisagotami is comforted for the loss of her 
child. Very wisely no attempt has been made to introduce any 
incidents immediately connected with the Great Attainment itself. 
The last scene in the play gives the story of the proclamation of the 
Good Law to the King Suddhdédana and his suite :— 


‘¢ Whereby whoso shall live—mighty or mean, 
Wise or unlearned, man, woman, young or old— 
Shall, soon or late, break from the Wheels of Life 
Attaining blessed Nirvana.” 


The music which accompanies the play is both sympathetic and 
skilfully designed to help form the right atmosphere. — 


In S1aM.—His Majesty the King of Siam was present at the 
annual ceremony held in the Temple of the Phra Buddha Ratna, 
Grand Palace, Bangkok. The occasion was the casting of the 
statue of the Buddha, to be consecrated during the celebration 
of His Majesty’s birthday. Five btkkhus, instructed by the Ven. 
Phra Nanavarabharna, of the Bavara Monastery, conducted the 
proceedings, while the King himself performed the ceremony of 
pouring molten lead into the mould for the casting of the statue, and 
afterwards presented food and appropriate gifts to the bskkhus, who 
brought the function to a close by reciting the Buddhist Blessing. 


Buppuist Art.—The Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, has pub- 
lished a volume of “ Buddhist Art” in its relation to Buddhist ideals, 
with special reference to Buddhism in Japan. The volume is the 
result of four Thursday Conferences given at the Museum of Fine 


1 The Light of Asta Dramatised. Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, Ltd. 2s. 6d. net. 
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Arts, Boston, in January and February, 1914. The object of the 
lectures was to elucidate the ideas and ideals which inspired 
Buddhist artists, and to give some account of the legends which 
they illustrated. The book is most beautifully illustrated, and the 
author, M. Anesaki, has included in his most able and interesting 
lectures: The Life of the Buddha, the Foundation of the Buddhist 
Religion and the beginning of its Art. 


Readers will be glad to know that an article from the pen of 
Mr. Howell Smith will appear in the next number of the Revigw. 
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DONATIONS TO GENERAL FUND 


Sir W. W. Strickland, Bart. a 250 francs, say 
Sir Charles Eliot ... sais sae si ae ee 
Lord Grimthorpg@... 
Mr. Robert Roy ... 
The Earl of Mexborough (farther donation) ee 
Mrs. M.A. Perera... oe 50 rupees = 
Mrs. Arthur V. Dias ... 7 50 rupees = 
For the Printing of Silacdra’s New Edition of the 
Dhafamapada — 
Dr. C. A. Hewavitarne 
Mrs. E. J. Mills 
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Hetta 


(A Sermon sy P, VAJIRANANA THERA, 
OF COLOMBO). 


Namo Tassa Bhagavato Arahato Sammasambuddhassa. 


Wuat 18 Merra?—Metia is Universal Love, com- 
passion and friendliness, extended towards all beings, 
irrespective of all distinction. It embraces all, whether 
in distress or free from sorrow. It is entirely free from 
the qualities of “anger,” “hatred,” and “envy.” It is 
not ordinary love, begotten of tanha (desire) and moha 
(delusion),—whether it be ‘‘ domestic love,” moral homely 
affection, or selfish appetite. Metta is an ethical virtue 
of the noblest kind, produced only from a calm and 
pure mind, and free from all trace of selfishness. 

In the language of Abhidhamma, “‘ Metta is that gentle, 
pure, and calm state of the mind that is free from anger. 
It is one of the ten kinds of mental wealth, obtained by 
the practice of Bhavana (mental development).”’ 


How 1s Merri TO BE PRactTiseD ?—He who desires 
to practise Metiaz, having taken his meal, should first 
rest awhile, so as to drive away dull lethargy and 
drowsiness. Then, when in a fit mood, he should 
retire to some secluded spot, and having seated him- 
self in a suitable position, he should first contemplate 
dosa (anger) and its evil results, andk hantz (forbearance, 
patience) and its good results. The learner thus attempts 
to realize for himself the pain that a mind undergoes 
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when under the influence of anger, and to train himself 
to abstain from anger, and also to hold fast to and practise 
patience under all circumstances. This will be the 
initiation into the practice of Metta. 

There are four classes of beings towards whom Metta 
should not, at first, be extended. 

(1) Enemies and those disliked. 

_ It will be a fruitless endeavour for a beginner to exercise 
Metta towards one he dislikes. It will rouse anger. 

(2) Dearly beloved friends and associates. 

It is also hard to exercise Metta towards one dearly 
loved, because of our ordinary love towards that person. 
When such an one is afflicted with calamity, we shall feel 
sorry and be agitated, and the calmness of mind necessary 
for the practice of Metta will be absent. 

- (3) One of the opposite sex. A man should not extend 
Metta towards any particular woman, nor a woman towards 
‘any particular man. 

This is because Metta extended, by a beginner, to one 
of the opposite sex, might beget lust. Practise Metta at 
first towards all of the opposite sex collectively, and not 
towards individuals. 

(4) A deceased person. 

This is because of the absence of a proper basis, or 
definite object of sense (forms, sounds, odours, tastes, 
bodily contacts, or ideas), on which to concentrate 
thought, with regard to the dead. Metia@ exercised 
towards a deceased person is incapable therefore of bring- 
ing the mind to Upacadra Samadhi (Approximate Associa- 
tion, Concentration) or Appand Samadhi (Desiderated 
Destination-Concentration), and it is these alone that 
lead to Ntrodha Samapatti (Salvation). 

Towards whom then should Meta first be extended ?: 

It is to one’s own self. But it should be remembered 
‘that though a person practise Metta towards himself for a 
hundred, or a thousand years, this alone will not bring 
his mind to Afpanad Samadhi (Desiderated Destination- 
Concentration). Considering always that others might 
think likewise of themselves, one must bear good-will to all. 
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The beginner should next practise extending and exer- 
cising his Metta towards his teacher, or someone whom he 
respects for his good actions,—dana, stla, bhavand 
(charity, virtue, mental development). This can beget 
the state of Appana Samadhi. 

If one has no enemies, and bears ill-will towards none, 
then the exerciseof Metiashould bestopped short of this un- 
necessary extension ; but he who has enemies, should, step 
by step, extend and exercise his Metta and compassion ; 
first towards dearly loved friends, next towards associates 
and acquaintances and those who are neutral to him, and, 
last of all, when perfect here, he should practise Mettd 
towards enemies. He should train his mind to bear com- 
passionately towards each enemy individually, until the 
mind reaches the calm state of Appand Samddht. 


Tur MeEtuops, taught by the Blessed One, for training 
the mind in Metta, are thus precisely detailed in His 
Dhamma. 

(2) He who has enemies should first exercise Metta 
towards himself, then towards his favourites and dearly 
beloved friends, next towards associates, and _ lastly 
towards his enemies. 

If at any time the mind yields to anger, because of 
some evil, hateful, or envious action of an enemy towards 
whom one would extend Metta,—and if hatred spring up 
anew instead of love,—then one should subject the mind, 
again and again, to the whole procedure, taking each 
step in order, until, by degrees, the mind is brought to a 
compassionate state, and accustoms itself to extend Metia 
towards the supposed enemy. 

(5) If the flame of anger is not thus quenched, one 
should ponder over the Doctrines of the Teacher, and, 
trying thereby to extinguish hatred, thus address one- 
self :—‘‘ Oh you! who have the fire of hatred uppermost 
in you! Why think you not of your Master’s Doctrine ? 
Has He not said ‘ Oh Bhikkhus ! if anyone amongst you 
should think evil of them, who, armed with weapons, 
molest and smite you, nay, even sever your limbs,—him 
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will I not acknowledge my true disciple! If anyone 
returns hatred for hatred, such an one will I deem a low- 
born person. He who hates not them who hate him, he, 
I say verily, is one who has vanquished a formidable 
enemy. He who calms and quiets his mind, though he 
knows that others brood hatred against him, such an one, 
I declare, largely profits both himself and others, both 
in this world and in the worlds to come. 

‘¢* Seven are the evils that your enemies wish for you, 
They are—(1) loss of beauty, (2) a wretched existence, 
(3) loss of wealth, (4) loss of property, house, etc., 
(5) loss of fame, (6) loss of friends, (7) birth in an ill 
place after death. 

‘¢¢ If anyone bears hatred towards others and engages 
in brawls, such an one, I declare, will not acquire any of 
the virtues resulting from meditation, and he will lose 
what virtues he may already possess. His fame will be 
at stake. He will die in a state of mental trouble, and 
after death he will be reborn in an ill state. 

“« As two sticks, by friction, will produce fire and be 
burnt to ashes, so likewise, hating a man, who knows not 
the Dhamma, will beget, in him also, hatred ; and this 
will cause the ruin of both, hater and hated. When, like 
a burning torch, anger kindles in a man, he soon loses 
all honour, and credit lessens like a waning moon. 
Then, as a cess-pit, when stirred up with a stick, diffuses 
its stench in all directions,—driving all clean folk away,— 
so also that man, who gets angry over every petty offence, 
will soon be shunned by all good people. 

“*Oh Bhikkhus ! I say further unto you ;—the man, who 
cherishes hatred, is like the cemetery faggot off a funeral 
pyre, charred at either end, polluted in its middle,—it 1s 
useless even to villagers and hermits.’ He, therefore, 
who hates his enemy, cannot be considered a true disciple 
of the Blessed One.” 

(c) If by these means even it be found impossible to 
root out hatred, one should next search out and consider 
whatever of good there is in the supposed enemy, and 
try therefrom to extinguish hatred. 
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The general behaviour of a person might be correct 
enough to soothe you, although his words and thoughts 
might irritate. Think then only of this general good 
behaviour, and strenuously overlook the unpleasant 
words and thoughts. Never consider the bad qualities 
of your enemy ; do not brood over these. 

How then should this be done ? 

Remember that though your enemy is liable to fits of 
anger if harsh words are used against him, yet he has his 
good side too. His general behaviour is good. He 
abstains from killing and stealing. His conduct is pure. 
He is a total abstainer. Has he not many good quali- 
ties ? Why worry your mind over some petty fault of 
thought or word, and get angry ? 

If your enemy wrongs you in thought, word and deed, 
then ponder in this wise: “Oh you! who have but a 
short while to live, after death you will be born in an 
evil state. I should therefore sympathise with your sad 
lot, and extend compassion towards you.” 

When thus compassion is extended, the anger dies 
away of its own accord. To feel pity for another is the 
beginning of Metta. 

(2d) If even now hatred will not be extinguished, one 
should next address oneself thus: “ Oh you! who hate! 
although your enemy might cause you bodily pain, yet it 
is hard for him to bring your mind to sorrow. It follows 
therefore that, by yielding to anger, you cause yourself 
mental pain, which it was impossible for your enemy to 
do. Wherefore bring about that, in your own mind, 
which your enemy could not do? If, when your enemy 
vexes you, you seek revenge, you shall, by just such 
action, enable your enemy to gain his object. 

“ You, who are now boiling with anger, whether or not 
it be in your power to harm or cause sorrow to your 
enemy, you shall most certainly bring evil upon yourself 
thereby. And for this, you alone are responsible, for it 
is the direct outcome of your own hatred, malice and 
envy. 

“When you hate, you agitate your mind, you disturb 
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your heart, and the hot blood is violently and irregularly 
thrown into circulation. The blood rushes to your head 
and upsets your reason and mental balance. This having 
happened, your unreasoning mind will magnify the cause 
for hatred, and hatred willincrease. It is a vicious circle. 

‘“ Hatred reacts so strongly upon the nervous system 
that it is bound to unsettle that system permanently if 
you continue to indulge init. And this reaction, operat- 
ing on the circulation, throws that also into confusion. 
The blood is pumped so rapidly that it is not properly 
purified, the organs that cleanse the blood not being 
given enough time. Poisonous matter is rushed through 
the organism. The embarrassed heart might dilate and 
receive permanent damage. Thecomplexion of the skin 
is altered. The face assumes a frightful look. The eyes 
are blood-shot. 

“ Anger and hatred, in short, wear out the whole system. 
If, therefore, you permit anger to master you again and 
again, your body too will suffer from the irritating 
influence. You will soon wreck your constitution. You 
will appear old ere you attain old age. Although it is 
jestingly said, ‘ Don’t get angry, it will make you old,’ 
is this not a wise saying, and one scientifically true ? 

“ As fire is quenched by water and not by wind, so anger 
must be calmed by kind thoughts, words and deeds, and 
not by thoughts of revenge, noisy scolding and blows ; 
“for hatred ceases not by hatred at any time; hatred 
teases by love alone; this is an old rule.’ 

“ As the blade of an axe that is used in hewing a sandal- 
wood tree becomes perfumed with its scent-emanating 
odour, so also the righteous ever impart the fragrance of 
goodness even to those that think, speak, or do evil 
towards them. If you would impart righteousness to 
others you must yourself first shun anger.” 

Self-admonition should proceed thus and the flame of 
hatred extinguished. 

(e) If even now you find it impossible to uproot hatred 
you should thus ponder over the karmic influence of 
hatred over yourself and your supposed enemy. 
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“Oh you ! who cherish hatred! What veal harm can this 
enemy do to you? But, if he hates you, he surely will 
harm himself. He surely will reap the result of his evil 
kamma; it will not help him to attain to the Sublime 
Bliss of Buddha or Arahat, the celestial bliss of Sakka, 
or even the mundane bliss of king or millionaire. It will 
cause him much sorrow both in this world and the world 
to come. His ill-fame will spread far and wide. He 
will be like unto one who, standing against the wind, 
throws dust at others; the dust will surely strike his 
own face. 

‘* Remembering that your anger-dust also will return 
to you, bear with patience all reviling.”’ 

(f) If by this method even you find it impossible to 
extirpate hatred, you should next ponder over the great 
selflessness shown by the Blessed One, previous to His 
attaining the Buddha state, as told in the birth stories. 
Did not the Teacher, our Great and Noble Master, 
during the series of previous existences as Bodhisat, 
practise and acquire the Ten Pérami (Perfections) and 
extend His love towards all who thought evil of Him? 

When born as King Silava, did He not extend His 
love toward the hostile king who forcibly took possession 
of His kingdom? Did He not extend His love towards 
that king, although buried to His neck in a graveyard ? 
Again, when born as Khantivadi Ascetic, did He not 
extend His forbearance towards the foolish king Kalabu 
of Kasi, even when His Holy Body was being flogged 
with a thorny whip and His Limbs severed from His 
Body ? 

Again, when He was but a Baby (Culladhammapala), 
did He not extend compassion towards the father who 
caused His Limbs to be severed, towards the execu- 
tioneers, and towards the weeping mother? Has He not, 
even when born in the animal world, extended His Love 
towards any animal that caused Him pain? (Mahakapi, 
Caddhanta, Bhuridatta Jatakas). Has He had an equal 
in Metta, among all those who practised it, even in His 
last birth ? | 
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(g) If your anger is not stilled even now, then reflect 
deeply over the boundless ocean of Samséra (continued 
existence, the universe) without beginning and without 
end. Has not the Blessed One taught thus of the 
Samsara? “Oh Bhikkhus! it is hard for you to find 
any single individual who, during the countless cycles 
of your existence, in this limitless ocean of Samsara, has 
not been to you a father, a mother, a sister, a brother, a 
child or a grandchild.” 

(4) If, even in this wise, you find it impossible to 
subdue this hatred, you should next think on the many 
excellent results of the practice of Metta. 

The Blessed One has declared that various blessings 
are associated with the state of mind attained by the 
successful practice of Metta. (1) Good repose; (2) 
Rising with pleasure and a cheerful mind; (3) Freedom 
from evil dreams; (4) The friendship and love of all 
human beings; (5) The love and respect of all non- 
humans, ghosts and demons ; (6) The love and protec- 
tion of the Devas (gods) ; (7) Freedom from all danger 
from fire, poison or weapons; (8) Thoughts easily and 
quickly concentrated ; (9) Pleasant and cheerful counte- 
nance; (10) Consciousness and calm when dying; 
(11) Birth in the highest celestial states even if Saint- 
hood be not already gained on earth. 

Even if the practice of Metta fall short of success, many 
blessings will result tothe practiser. He will, even when 
far from home and his native land, freely receive food and 
drink from strangers. His associates and followers will 
be well treated. Everywhere he goes he will receive 
respect and homage. He will be free from personal 
harm from enemies. Kings and ministers will not 
despise him or be his enemies. All states of society 
will welcome and honour him. He will be held in high 
esteem among his relatives. He will possess lasting 
fame and honour. All his efforts will bear good fruit. 
He will be loved, respected and honoured by all who 
know Him. He will receive help when least expected. 
He will be a blessing to the land wherein he lives. 
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He who helps a Bhikkhu—with robes, alms, dwelling- 
place or medicine—will reap immense reward—for the 
good results of such meritorious deeds are beyond descrip- 
tion ; but, as the starlight glows faint when compared 
with the sweet glory of the moonlight, so does the merit 
of alms-giving, and the like, pale before the measureless 
blessings of the practice of Metta. 

“Oh Bhikkhus!” said the Blessed One, “if any 
among you should exercise Metta, even for one second 
that one, I declare, is one not unused to Fhdana (rapture), 
although he may not have attained to complete concentra- 
tion of mind. Such an one among you might be reckoned 
as my disciple, and might fittingly receive the robes, alms, 
dwelling and medicine accorded him.” 

It was by Metta that our Teacher overcame Mara, the 
Evil One, and subdued even such fierce animals as 
Dhanapala, the elephant. Even the fierce wild beasts 
of the forests are influenced by the ascetics who are 
practising Metta therein. 

He who neglects the practice of Metta, who prefers to 
hate enemies and take revenge—he, the unhappy one, 
will never enjoy any of these blessings that are the fruit 
of Universal Love. 

Exercise Metia then, and quench the flame of anger. 

(2) If it is still difficult for you to control your anger, 
then consider the constituents of being of your enemy 
thus :— 

“Oh you! who hate! what is it of your enemy that 
you bear hatred to? 

“Are you angry with your enemy’s hair, his nails, 
teeth, skin, muscles, arteries, bones, marrow, or any one 
of the two and thirty constituents of his body ? 

“Or do you hate the Material Group (Rupa-khandha) 
in him—the Solid Element (Pathavt-dhatu), the moist, 
adhesive Element (A fo-dhatu), the preserving Element 
(Tejo-dhatu), the subtle, ethereal Element Vayo-dhatu) ? 

“Or do you hate the other Khandhas (Groups) of his 
being—sensation (vedana@), ideas (sa#fd), experiences 
(saikharad), and consciousness (vi##ana) ? 
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“Or do you hate his eye, his ear, nose, tongue, body, 
mind ? 

“When you think of your enemy in this way, you will 
find that, just as a mustard seed cannot find footing and 
rest on the point of a needle—your hatred can find 
nothing in the enemy, no room, no place, no stable basis 
on which to rest. 

“And again: you know that all sankharas, ‘ particular 
dispositions of all things,’ are transient, fleeting, and 
subject to momentary change : therefore the constituent 
elements even, in this enemy, which caused you pain, 
have since changed and are no more. What constitute 
him now are ‘elements’ of a different state. If, there- 
fore, you now take revenge, you will be harming a guilt- 
less state of elements.” 

(j) Should one not possess the will-power and the 
keen lucidity of intellect to meditate on an enemy and 
overcome hatred in this way—one should make up one’s 
mind to present the supposed enemy with a gift. Giving 
something to, and possibly, receiving a gift from, the 
enemy, will root out anger in both. 

_ Gifts and donations (dana) subdue the most irrecon- 
ciliable of people and the most implacable enmity. 

Nothing is impossible to him that can give freely, and a 
gift will shame and instantly pacify even a highly enraged 
person. The gift arouses sympathy, compassion and pity 
in the giver—and, where pity lives, there Metta grows— 
and hatred is killed by happiness and good fortune. 

When one has killed, rooted out and thoroughly 
destroyed all anger, envy and hatred towards one’s 
enemies, by one of the ten prescribed methods—then will 
Metta be generated as readily towards enemies as towards 
favourites, friends and acquaintances. 

The Methods might briefly be recapitulated thus :— 

(a) Repetition of the Metia process. 

(6) Reflecting that the Dhamma condemns anger. 

(c) Seeking the enemy’s good qualities. 

(2) Considering that yielding to anger is tantamount 
to helping an alien enemy to harm one further. 
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(e) Contemplating the results of hatred. 

(f) Meditation on the Buddha’s Perfection in Metta. 

(g) Might not the enemy have been a loving relative 
in the limitless past ? 

(h) The Blessings from Metta. 

(t) Analysis of the enemy-being. 

(7) The Gift. 

One must exercise this Meffa, again and again, first 
towards oneself, then towards friends, and lastly towards 
enemies ; one must repeat the process till it is done 
smoothly and without effort. 

When one can extend Mefiad thus, towards friends, 
acquaintances and enemies alike, one approaches the 
perfection of the practice, the Sima Sambheda, which 
is that tenet of those who practise Metta, that regards 
the whole world as equals—without distinction of 
race, class, or creed, friend, acquaintance, neutral or 
enemy. 

This is the mouth of the River of Love, and the 
Entrance into the Boundless Sea of Universal Love— 
the complete Communion of Being, the Consummation 
of Concord. 

If, when seated in conclave with former friend, 
acquaintance, and enemy, assassins were to rush in 
saying, “ Lo! we are cometo kill one of you! Choose! 
Whom shall we kill?” the practiser of Metta does not 
think, “Oh! may they take the life of that former 
enemy!” Nor does he think, ‘‘Oh! may my life be 
taken and their’s saved!” Both thoughts would violate 
the Sima Sambheda, which would require the practiser to 
think, “Oh! may all of us escape this menace !” 

When Me#ta is thus practised, without distinction or 
discrimination, it will soon reach the state of Upacara 
Fhana (Approximate Trance)—-and then to Appana 
thana (the Destination Trance). 

Appana Metta is attained when the state of Metta 
passes from the Sphere of Mundane Thought (Kama- 
vacara citia) and attains the Transcendental Thought of 


the Form Sphere (Répdavacara). 
7 
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Metta should now be extended by degrees till exercised 
towards all the world. 

One might first consider the inmates of one particular 
house and, exercising Metta, bring the mind to the pure 
and calm state of Appana Thana. One might next pro- 
gress, step by step, taking in the inmates of two, three, 
four, five, six, seven houses, and extend Metta towards all. 
One should next proceed, without interruption, exercising 
Metta, and include the inhabitants of a street, a town, a 
country, a continent, till finally compassing the whole 
world of being with Metta, grown great, boundless and 
beyond measure. 

Metta has its own particular enemies. They are two. 
One living at close quarters, and one at a distance. 
Raga (lust) is the enemy dwelling near, and Vyapada 
(malice) is the distant enemy. 

As it is easy for the cunning enemy, who pretends 
goodwill and approaches you, to harm you—-so also it is 
easy for Lust, who comes perhaps in the guise of moral 
homely affection (gehastlapema) to be dangerous. He 
who exercises Meti@é must therefore guard his mind 
against Raga (lust). 

Again, as it is unlikely that one would receive harm 
from an enemy in ambush, who lies in wait for one on a 
path, one does not frequent,—so, also, it is unlikely that 
Vyapada (envy or malice) will ever be dangerous to one 
who practises Meti@. But, remembering always, the 
existence of these two enemies—be ever on guard 
against Raga (lust) and do not fear Vyapada (ill-will), and 
there will be no danger. 


ConcLusion—Meiia is the first of the Catlavo Brah- 
mavthara or The Four Sublime States. 

The first principle of Metta@ is goodwill towards all 
beings ; active charity is its duty; and the destruction, 
at the roots, of all evil promptings to hatred, is its aim. 

There are nine such evil promptings, or suggestions 
that beget hatred towards a being :—{1) he has done me 
harm, (2) he is harming me, (3) he will harm me in the 
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future, (4) he has harmed my friend, (5) he is harming 
my friend, (6) he will harm my friend, (7) he helped my 
enemy, (8) he helps my enemy, (9) he will help my 
enemy in the future. 

The first outcome of the practice of Mett@is the gain 
of the goodwill of all; its last issue is the eradication of 
Dosa (anger) and Moka (delusion). 

The bane of Metia@ is Tanha (thirst or desire). 

The chief requisite for the successful practice of Metta 
is Chandidhipada (the will to succeed)—and Appand 
Metta (Destination Universal Love) results, and the 
Noble Way is open to Final Bliss. Metta is the first of 
the Appama#aa or four qualities incumbent on the ascetic, 
and when this Universal Love attains perfection, it 
becomes Metta Brahma vthara, or the Noble Living of 
Universal Love. 

Learn therefore, O brothers, the practice and the 
exercise of Metta, which gains for you happiness and 
blessings, both in this life and through the whole course 
of Samsara (existence), and leads at last to the Final Goal 
of Nibbana’s Peace. 

If you take no heed of this Dhamma Dana (gift of the 
Law) and make no attempt to live up to it,—what differ- 
ence is there, between your conscious selves, and the 
spoon that perceives not the taste of food ? 

We, who are liable to evil and sorrow and moral 
wickedness—we must guard ourselves against evil and 
sorrow and wickedness. We must escape this pain-laden 
Samsara. We must begin to do it here and now. 

And the practice of this Metté will surely lead us to 
Sila, the virtuous life——and soon the fruit of this 
Bhavana (mental development) shall be manifest ; soon, 
by virtue of this Dhamma, you shall enter, in very truth, 
upon that Path that leads to Liberation and the Death- 
less Shore! Out of Life’s War to Blessed Peace! Out 
of Darkness into the Everlasting Light! Out of 
Life’s Dream-shadow to Reality—that Happy Goal, that 


Nibbana, that Bliss whence you shall not return. 
7—2 
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Mabavana Studies 


By SUNGANANDA. 


I. WuaTt 1s ManAyAna? 
Namo Chagavatya arya Prajiaparamitaye. 


EVERYONE, however little acquainted with the works 
of Oriental scholars, in the course of his reading must 
have frequently encountered the term Mahayana. Its 
meaning has seemed to him absolutely clear, definitely 
fixed. Mahayana (great vehicle) is the collective desig- 
nation which covers and includes all the Buddhist sects 
of Central and Northern Asia from the Himalayas to 
Japan, whilst the title Hinayana (lesser vehicle) is 
applied in general fashion to the sects of the South—of 
Ceylon, Burma and Siam, exception being made to 
Annam, Cambodia and Tonkin, etc., the religious 
doctrines of which countries are derived from China and, 
consequently, belong to Mahay4na, if one holds to the 
signification of the word usually adopted. 

‘‘ Southern school,” ‘ Northern school,” have become 
in some sort synonyms for Hinayana and Mahayana 
respectively. But have we not made a mistake in adopt- 
ing this classification ? Does it correspond to the reality? 
Is it accepted by Asiatic Buddhists? The question 
is deserving of examination. From the very outset it 
is fitting, in my opinion, to allow Oriental Buddhists to 
speak for themselves. Whoever has lived amongst them 
and become intimate with their cultured folk and doctors 
of the Buddha-Dharma, cannot be ignorant that the classi- 
fication of Hinayana and Mahay4ana, as understood in 
the West, is totally rejected by them. 

1 The author is a European Buddhist leading a religious life among the hills on the 


Tibetan border, and well acquainted with the lamas and yogins there. The paper 
itself has been translated. 
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In the first place, the Sinhalese and Burmese Bud- 
dhists decline to accept the humiliating appellation of 
Hinayanists. They do not consider themselves to be in 
any way inferior in philosophical or mystic knowledge to 
their brothers of China, Japan or Tibet. On the con- 
trary, they boldly proclaim themselves the sole trustees 
of the true doctrine, the only faithful representatives of 
teaching two thousand years old, which was that of the 
Buddha and of his first disciples. They are the Ancients 
as they proudly call themselves. Their “ vehicle ”’ is in 
no way inferior to any other—they call it Theravada. 
It is the ancient, orthodox, authentic vehicle, outside which 
is to be found only fantasy and heresy. Hinayanists 
they are not: they refuse to bear any such name. 

This very definite determination on the part of the 
Buddhists of the South not to accept a lower place, but, 
on the contrary, to claim a monopoly of orthodoxy in the 
Buddhist world, causes them to take up an extreme 
attitude but little in harmony with historical criticism, 
reason, and, most important of all, with the real spirit of 
the doctrine of the Buddha. Buddhism in its entirety, 
so they think, is confined to a few thousand bhikkhus 
and the faithful laity of Ceylon and Burma, outside which 
there is neither Sangha nor Dharma. It 1s thus easy to 
see that they are far from any acceptance of the epithet 
Hinay4dna (lesser vehicle). 

Now, let us turn to the Mahay4nists—that i is to say 
to the Buddhists of the North. It was their philosophical 
forefathers—so it 1s said—who, in contempt, applied to 
the views held by the Thervas (the Ancients) the name of 
lesser vehicle or inferior doctrine (hinayana). This is 
possible and even probable. But does it mean that they 
reserve this title exclusively for their coreligionists of the 
South, and that they sum them all up, indiscriminately, 
under this label, on the other hand, believing all of them- 
selves to be installed safely in the Great Vehicle, soaring 
over all summits as they follow a track that touches the 
heavens? Not at all. They are very far indeed from 
any such presumption. 
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It has been said that ‘‘Great Vehicle” ought to be 
understood merely as a picturesque expression meant to 
designate an easier doctrine, one more accessible to the 
great multitude, and better fitted—like a very large vehicle 
—to transport a great number to salvation. I do not 
know if this interpretation is current in some of the 
sects of Japan, but it is not improbable, although one may 
have some doubts on the matter. In any case, it is not 
accepted by learned Buddhists, either in China or Tibet, 
nor among any considerable number of the Japanese sects. 
Mahayana, according to these, is to be understood in the 
sense of exalted, lofty vehicle, and not at all as large or 
vast in dimensions merely. 

If a Tibetan or a Chinaman is told that we attribute 
the paternity of Mahayana to some philosophers—chief 
among them, Nagarjuna—they protest. Neither Nagar- 
juna nor Ashvagosha nor any other has invented 
Mahayana. They have referred to it, they have main- 
tained that what they taught pertained to the domain of 
Mahayana, but they have not created the Mahayana 
which is eternal. Even if they have been the originators 
of the word Mahaydna, the thing existed before them 
under another name. | 

The Buddhists of the North, although they believe 
themselves to be in possession of the superior doctrine, 
are infinitely more tolerantthan their brethren of the 
South. None among them (I mean among the learned 
ones) maintain that the bhikkhus and laity of Ceylon or 
Burma are strangers who have no title to a place in the 
Buddhist Sangha. The Buddha, so they say—and this, 
especially, is definitely affirmed by the Tibetan Lamas— 
the Buddha preached different doctrines, different 
“vehicles” for the use of beings of different degrees of 
mentality. What is good for one, is not suitable for 
another ; hence the necessity for several paths adapted 
to the strength and the capacity of each class of persons. 

We have here a doctrine which, though easy to main- 
tain with the aid of substantial arguments, is not without 
its dangers. It is in falling back upon this multiplicity of 
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teaching that certain sects have adopted and propagated 
doctrines which have absolutely nothing in common with 
the Dharma of the Buddha, and have led millions of 
those who held by them to a sort of fetichistic paganism 
rivalling that practised by the natives of Africa. 

But, while avoiding all these exaggerations, it cannot 
be denied that the Discourses attributed to the Buddha, 
and Buddhist literature in general, clearly offer us two 
distinct varieties of doctrine, the one savouring of an 
inferior vehicle and the other of a transcendental vehicle. 

When the Buddha, one morning, meeting young 
Sigala, discourses to him upon the behaviour which a 
wise head of a household ought to observe; when he 
outlines for his benefit the commonplace but necessary 
duties of a father with respect to his children, of a husband 
towards his wife, of a master towards his servants, etc. ; 
when he points out to him the danger of gaming, of dis- 
sipation, of frequenting houses of ill-fame, false friends 
and so forth; when he extols in his hearing economy, 
order, generosity, very evidently this sermon, excellent 
in every way and ending in the most charming and 
philosophical of declarations—a eulogy of courtesy, which 
is placed at the head of all the virtues necessary to social 
life—very evidently this sermon appertains to Hinay4ana. 
No need to be a Samyaksambuddha, a veritable and 
perfectly enlightened Buddha, to devise this series of 
sage counsels. 

In the same way, the Five Precepts (Paiica Sila) and 
even the Ten precepts more particularly enjoined upon 
Bhikkhus, beyond the slightest possibility of doubt 
belong to the “ Lesser Vehicle.” Not tokill, not to steal, 
not to lie, not to be an adulterer, not to drink intoxicating 
drinks, are precepts for the usage of the commonality of 
men. All religions impose the first four upon their 
adherents and Islam also adds the fifth. As for the five 
other precepts for the use of Bhikkhus, there is nothing 
particularly marvellous about them either. They are 
observances very much of the earth, earthy, for the use 
of good people still entangled in the bonds of formalism 
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who have not yet understood that salvation, deliverance, 
is a purely intellectual affair, and has nothing to do with 
the height or breadth of the bed on which one sleeps, the 
number of meals one takes in the course of the day, and 
other materialistic and vulgar details of this kind, which 
have no warrant for their existence save as preparatory 
training. 

We must go further. The entire Vznaya lies on the 
same level of the materialistic, and if one must believe 
that the Buddha was its enunciator—which I refuse to 
believe on the ground of many passages altogether too 
unworthy of a mind such as His—we must see in this a 
proof of what the Tibetan Lamas maintain, that the 
Great Teacher laid down rules for the guidance of men 
of diverse mentalities, even for men of but low mentality ; 
and these rules, it goes without saying, must be classified 
among the teachings that belong to Hinayana. 

The Tibetans are not mistaken here. They are not 
ignorant of the Sutras, nor of the Vinaya. In the former 
they make a choice, sorting out the doctrines they have 
found ; considering some as pertaining to the domain of 
Hinayana, and others as belonging to that of Mahayana. 
As for the Vinaya which they call Dulwa, without the 
slightest hesitation they assign it a place in the Hinayd&na 
section. It is excellent, they think, to be a Gelong 
(Tibetan name for Bhikkhu) when one is incapable of 
rising higher ; but they recognise the superiority of him 
who is rid of all bounds of attachment to no matter what, 
and, according to the expression of the Vajracchedtka 
Sitra, has rejected at one and the same time A-dharma 
and Dharma, and has entered into the beyond of all 
dualistic distinctions. This conviction is quite particu- 
larly strong among the enlightened adherents of the 
Nga-lu (mystic sects practising Yoga). Among them 
the hermit, the Gdmpchen (one who spends his life in 
meditation), the Nal-jor-pa’ (Yogin) who live sotitary in 


1 The Tibetan words quoted here are mostly written according to their pronouncia- 
tion, and not according to their real Tibetan spelling. Tibetan spelling is quite 
‘misleading when transliterated in Roman characters. 
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a cave on the top of a mountain, devoted to meditation, 
is infinitely more esteemed than the Gelong, even when 
the latter is learned and saintly, living, as he does, 
among his books in a monastery. 

The disciples of Padmasambhava, the adherents of 
Nga-lu, have been much run down, and certainly I 
should not undertake to deny that the average run of 
those who claim to follow his doctrine are given to the 
most puerile superstitions, and even, at times, to blame- 
worthy practices ; but ought we to judge a doctrine by 
the ignorant folk who travesty and deform it? What 
should we think of one who, in describing to us the gross 
paganism of the Sicilian or Spanish peasantry, should 
claim that he was setting before us Christianity in its 
entirety? All things have their dark side and their 
light side ; and the light side, lofty philosophy and trans- 
cendental views, are not lacking among the Nga-lu Lamas 
of Tibet and the Himalayas. One day I will try to do 
them the justice that is their due. 

One may make a subject of debate the value of the 
doctrines which are presented to us as belonging to the 
Superior Vehicle. One may incline to think that some 
among them scarcely merit the honour of that flattering 
classification. This is right, and even the duty of the 
philosopher and the aspirant to deliverance. But what 
is interesting, and important to note, is that the concep- 
tion of the Mahayana, the belief in a superior vehicle or 
way, is not peculiar to Buddhism, but has existed in 
India from time immemorial and forms an integral part 
of its religious and mystical stock of ideas. 

The Mahayana of the Hindus is called Nivritt: morga 
and Vedanta—the fundamental idea remains the same 
under all its diverse appellations. 

When a man has for long followed the path of obser- 
vances, ritual, devotion, the path of works good and bad ; 
wher: he has begun to perceive that all these things are 
the material of which is built Samsara, and that all his 
efforts on these lines, even the most praiseworthy, only 
contribute to weave new bonds chaining him to the 
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Samsara; when disgust for all worlds enters into him 
and he ceases to desire enjoyment and begins to expe- 
rience the thirst for the beyond of sorrow and of joy 
alike ; then that man is ripe to enter upon the superior 
path, the great vehicle. 

When the Vedanta Sitras begin with the somewhat 
enigmatic words: “ Then, therefore, the enquiry into 
Brahman,” they at one stroke transport us into the 
domain of Mahayana. Numerous Hindu thinkers have 
commentated on this “ Then,’ which would seem to 
indicate that certain preliminary preparations must have 
been completed before beginning upon the enquiry in 
_ question. 

Sri Ramanujacharya, in his commentary on the 
Vedanta Sitras, tells us : 


‘“‘ The desire to know Brahman! follows immediately in the case 
of him who, having read the Veda together with the auxiliary disci- 
plines, has reached the knowledge that the fruit of mere work is 
limited and non-permanent, and hence has conceived the desire for 
final release.” 


Here Brahman and Nirvana may be considered as 
designating the same indescribable Absolute in which 
are extinguished all qualities and differentiations which 
cannot be expressed save in negative terms by the Netz, 
nett (Not this, not this) of the Upanishads referring to 
Brahman, or by the passage in the Udandvarga on the 
subject of Nirvana: ‘‘ There is a state where there is 
neither water nor earth; nor light, nor darkness ; nor 
this, nor that, nor their opposites... . ” 

Sri Ramanujacharya continues : 

‘The knowledge of works is first to be acquired ; afterwards a 
man is qualified to begin upon the enquiry into Brahman.” 

By ‘“‘the knowledge of works ’’ he means the study of 
the Purva Mimansa, which relates to religious ceremonial, 
and also, beyond any doubt, he includes in this “ know- 
ledge of works” the fulfilment of the duties prescribed 


1 To know Brahman, that is to say to reach the supreme enlightenment, the 
absolute knowledge. 
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by the moral and religious law. In a word, the aspirant 
to the superior way ought first to have followed that of 
action (Karmakhanda). 

Sri Sankaracharya sees things in quite another light. 
He does not hold that a man must necessarily have 
exhausted the knowledge of the ritualistic side of religion, 
nor have trodden the path of work and that of devotion 
(Karma and Bakti) in order to be qualified to enter upon 
the superior way. None the less, he too demands certain 
. preliminary conditions of the aspirant to the Great Vehicle. 
What are these conditions ? 

‘We maintain,” he says, “ that the antecedent conditions are the 
discrimination of what is eternal and what is not eternal!; the re- 
nunciation of all desire to enjoy the fruit of one’s actions both here 


and hereafter ; the acquisition of tranquillity, self-restraint and other 
means ; and the desire for final release.” 


What Sri Sankarfcharya intends by “ other means ”’ is 
worth explaining, since the great Hindu philosopher here 
touches on a point but little understood outside India, 
and, it must be confessed, but little understood and 
practised within India itself. 

Buddhism, as is known, condemns ritualistic practices. 
To believe in their efficacy constitutes one of the heresies, 
one of those obstacles in the path of Deliverance that the 
Buddha denounced. But it is not so well known that 
the Vedanta, in part, shares this view. From those who 
enter upon the superior way, the Gana Marga (another 
name for Mahayana), who take their passage in the High 
Vehicle, the Vedanta demands the abandonment of all 
religious practices, because they belong to the way of 
works, to the Lesser or Lower Vehicle. All the differ- 
ence here, then, is a mere shade. Buddhism lays its ban 
on ritualism, prayer, devotion, because it knows how 
useless, even dangerous, they are from the point of view 
of Liberation from Samsara. The Vedanta does not 
at all dispute this teaching, but actually expounds it to: 


1 Perhaps the words: ‘ What is real and what is unreal; what is beyond change, 
and what is impermanent,” would better convey the inner meaning of this passage, 
although they may differ from the strict letter of the text. 
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tts more advanced adherents. It holds, however, that 
ritualism, prayer, devotion, as well as the faithful practice 
of virtue and fleeing of vice, may be excellent preparatory 
methods for individuals of less developed mentality. 
Hinayana Buddhism, too, insists upon the necessity 
of morality, and Mahayana declares that universal 
love and boundless compassion towards all beings are 
necessary conditions to the entrance into the higher 
path. 

The distinction between the two kinds of knowledge 
and the two ways ts clearly indicated in the Manduko- 
pantshad : 

‘‘ There are two kinds of knowledge to be acquired: the Para and 


the Apara, the Higher and the Lower. So speak those who know 
the Brahman.” } 


The nature of these two kinds of knowledge is then 
immediately defined. The A para, the inferior knowledge, 
comprises the four Vedas: the Rig Veda, the Yajur Veda, 
the Sama Veda, and the Atharva Veda; rhythm, ritual, 
grammar, the glossary, prosody, and astrology. The 
Para, the superior knowledge, is that by which the 
indestructible, the immortal, is known. 

Thus, at a stroke, all is rejected, all knowledge, 
ecclesiastical or laic; all religion, whatsoever it may be. 
The Rishi, the author of this Upanishad, is unable to con- 
ceive of any higher than that of the Vedas, and he does 
not hesitate to proclaim its inferior character. All that 
is of the Hinayana, the Lower Vehicle, the vehicle of acts, 
of karma, which bears those who take passage in it only 
towards transient results upon an endless pilgrimage 
through samsara. 

Further on, we read :— 


‘These ignorant men, regarding sacrificial and charitable acts 
as most important, know no other aid towards bliss. Again having 
enjoyed the abode of pleasures in the heights of heaven, again they 
descend to this or even to an inferior world.” ? 


1 Mund. Up. 4. 
2 Mandukopanishad xix. 
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This is as clear as possible. The path of works does 
not lead to Deliverance. And as for those who say that 
it ought to be combined, or can be combined, with that 
of knowledge, Sri Sankaracharya tells them, plump and 
plain, that their assertions are nothing but “empty 
prattle.” 

This is absolutely the same as the great Tibetan Gurus 
declare. There are a number of paths for the use of 
people of diverse mentalities, they say. None of these 
paths is to be looked upon as bad. Whether they are 
Christians, Buddhists, Hindus, Mussulmans, or no matter 
what else, is but of little importance for those who have 
not yet come out of the Thegpa chung chung, the Hinayana, 
the Lower Vehicle. All the faithful belonging to these 
diverse religions are at the stage of ‘‘method ” (Thabs), 
during which the mind is prepared for a clearer compre- 
hension of reality. 

This, at least, is what they teach to those whom one 
may call the pupils of the middle classes, who are no longer 
in the infant school. In the latter each one believes in 
the superior and unique value of his own creed and 
anathematises all others. In the next higher class, the 
pupil begins to perceive that the “infants ” only practise 
a sort of mental drill, the sole object of which is the 
making flexible of the intellect. Later on, in another 
‘class,’ they are taught that there is neither Hina- 
yana nor Mahayana, nor acts (karma), nor persons 
who perform acts, nor Samsara, nor Deliverance from 
Samsara. 

And this, too, this high doctrine of At-anuttara yoga, 
professed by a not very numerous elect, recalls that 
preached by the sages who have penetrated deep into 
the meaning of the Vedanta. To these latter, also, 
the various religions and philosophies, and all that they 
teach and prescribe—virtue, vice, duty, renunciation, 
the highest samadhi, samsara, mukti, nirvana, all is 
mere phantasmagoria, a drama of shadows played upon 
the white screen of our mind as upon that of a kine- 
matograph. | 
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What is samsadra? We find the following reply in the 
A shiavakra Gita :— 


“ The world is nothing but vas&na.” } 

‘«: Samsara is where is desire.” 

‘«« Phenomenal existence is nothing but a state of consciousness.” 

“The body, heaven and hell, release, bondage and fear are mere 
creations of the imagination.” 


And this is the expression of the highest and most 
orthodox Vedanta, to be found in many works which it 
would be easy to cite if the narrow limits of a magazine 
article did not forbid. 

This teaching is identical with that contained in the 
collection of Buddhist treatises known under the name of 
Prajna Paramita. All the learned Lamas, without any 
exception, hold by this Scripture ; albeit, on account of its 
exceedingly subtle teaching, only a minority penetrate 
its profundity. 

We read in the Praja Paramita Hridaya Sutra :— 


«. . . If one wishes to perform the study in the deep Prajfia- 
padramita, he must think thus: ‘There are five skandhas and these 
he considers as by their nature empty (devoid of substantial reality). 
What is form is emptiness, what is emptiness that is form...’ 
(and so on the same about the four other skandhas). ‘... Thus 
all things have the character of emptiness, they have no beginning, 
no end... they are not imperfect and not perfect ... In the 
emptiness there is no form, no name, no perception, etc. (the five 
skandhas); no eye, ear, nose, tongue, body, and mind; no form, 
sound, smell, taste, touch, and object. ... There is no know- 
ledge, no ignorance, no destruction of ignorance . . . (here follows 
the chain of origination) there is no decay, nor death, nor destruction 
of them. . . . There are not the Four Truths: pain, origin of pain, 
liberation from pain, and the path to it. . .. There is no obtain- 
ing or not obtaining of Nirvana. Therefore a man who has 
approached the Prajiia Padramit4 dwells enveloped of consciousness; 
but when the envelopment of conciousness has been annihilated, then 
he becomes free from all fear, beyond the reach of changes (beyond 
the realm of impermanency), enjoying final Nirvana.’ ”’ 


Did the Buddha preach this extreme Dharma? Some 
deny it, maintaining that to attribute to him the paternity 


1 Vasina: Thoughts—impressions of the mind—the aggregate of accumulated 
mental and emotional impressions. 
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of discourses written in Siitras, which, according to all 
available historical evidence, were written perhaps some 
ten centuries after His death, is simple nonsense. The 
idea that the Mahayanist Siitras, in which the Bodhisat 
was the Buddha and certain of his disciples set forth 
transcendental doctrines, are a circumstantial record of an 
historical fact will never occur to the mind of any 
enlightened Buddhist. The whole setting is fantastic, 
let us admit at once, although for mystics and yogins it 
may correspond to experiences encountered in medita- 
tion, but this matters little. What we have to examine 
is whether the doctrines set forth in these circumstances, 
purely fictitious though they may be from the standpoint 
of historical reality, are in agreement or not with the spirit 
of the Buddha’s teaching. 

Here, again, some explanation as to who 1s the Buddha 
would be necessary. The followers of Hinaydna and 
those of Mahay4na entertain different views on this 
subject. The Buddha of one of these philosophical 
schools is not exactly the Buddha of the other. But let 
us leave this interesting subject for another article. In 
holding to the conception common to all who look upon 
the Buddha as being the Indian Sage Siddhartha 
Gautama, and in the teaching contained in the Scriptures 
of the Theras as the authentic teaching of the Bhayavan, 
we have no difficulty in finding there traces of this 
doctrine of “the beyond” of Dharma and A-dharma, 
which comes to full bloom in the Mahayanist Scriptures. 

We read in the Dhammapada :— 


‘¢ Whoso has shaken off the two chains, that of evil and that of 
good, he is a Brahmana.” ! 

‘He who hopes no longer for anything in this world or in any 
other . . . He who having broken all bonds .. . who is free from 
all . . . who having no more ties with men, has got rid of those that 
might bind to the Gods . . . he who no longer furnishing material 
for anything, has risen above all worlds . . . he is a Brahmana.” 


1 For many centuries the word Brahmana has been used in Indian religious 
literature when speaking not of a Brahmin by cast, but of a Anower of Brakman, one 
who has reached the highest knowledge. We find the word with this meaning in the 
Upanishads, and it is the same meaning which intended here. 
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It is to be noted that Hinaydnists prefer to pass over 
texts like these without dwelling upon them. 

One dayI happened to quote to a learned Hinaydntst the 
following shlokas also belonging to the Dhammapada :— 

‘Even after having slain his father, his mother, two warrior 
kings, . . . laid waste a kingdom with all depending thereupon, the 
Brahmana is sinless.’’? 

My interlocutor cried: “ But that is the Bhagavad 
Gita you are quoting tome.” I imagine he was thinking 
of the fourth chapter, the thirty-sixth verse of the Gita, 
where we read: “ Even if thou shouldst have committed 
more sins than all sinners, on the vessel of knowledge 
thou shalt cross over all sin,” or some other passage of 
like import. And I had to put the Dhammapada text in 
his hands before I could convince him. 

It is certain that this affirmation, albeit somewhat dis- 
concerting to the commonplace moralist, transports us 
very far from the Sigala Sutia, and the advice very much 
of the earth, earthy, which the Buddha lavished upon a 
young father of a family. We are, then, forced to con- 
clude that the Mahday4nists are right when they affirm 
that from the very outset two doctrines have co-existed 
side by side in Buddhism: Hinayana, meant for the 
great majority, upon which the Buddha dwelt at some 
length, and Mahaydna, designed for the use of the more 
uncommon class of disciples, in regard to which the 
Buddha has only vouchsafed a brief glimpse of its 
principles. 

It is not that it is permissible to no matter whom, to 
kill his father, his mother, and so forth. The deliberate 
exaggeration of this enumeration of crimes has for its 
object the emphasising of one thing—the character of the 


1 Commentators have shrunk before the extremist doctrine preached here. They 
have endeavoured themselves to explain the shlokas in an allegorical way. Unfortu- 
nately for them, other passages convey the same teaching in words too clear to allow any 
attempt at explanation going against their meaning. In fact, the writer of these 
shlokas held that the world is unreal, and that unreal are both the acts performed 
and the person who performs them. Father, mother, the kingdom, and the criminal 
are but phantoms, mirage. But the true Brahmana, who has realized it, is above 
action, and certainly would kill nobody nor destroy any kingdom, because he has got 
rid of the illusion of quality, and does not see anybody whom he might kill or any 
kingdom which he might destroy. 
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Brahmana. Heis no ordinary disciple ; he is “ beyond” 
the regulation of morality because he is “beyond ” many 
other things also, beyond life and death, beyond all 
duality and, chiefest of all, beyond the “ I.” 

Only fools could see in this a counsel to break through 
the law of morality and reject the doctrine of Karma. But 
Karma, as well as all prohibitions or injunctions, are extin- 
guished when are extinguished Samsara and the “I.” 

And thus we find ourselves back at the teaching of the 
Praja Paramita. Their most interesting and also most 
difficult aspect arise before us. A word only about it: 

The Mahayana of the Siinyavadins, that of the 
enlightened Tibetan Lamas, does not stop short, as many 
imagine, with an affirmation of universal void or non- 
reality. Having asserted this vord, this in its turn is 
denied and reality—but a reality of another kind—is 
restored to all things; then the two opposed conceptions 
of reality and non-reality, of existencé and non-existence, 
in their turn are left behind. 

And not only the germ of this doctrine, but a clear 
though brief exposition of the same, is also to be glimpsed 
in Pali Scriptures of ancient days. Is it not written 
inthe Mahamahmkyapuitta Sutta, on the subject which it is 
useless to put, and that one must not ask if the Buddha 
exists after having entered into Nirvana, nor if he does 
not exist, nor if he exists and does not exist at the same 
time, nor if he does not exist and does not not exist, and 
so forth? Alla proof that these questions were raised 
among the disciples. If the Buddha rejects them, it is 
only because all are badly put, because they are the fruit 
of the ratiocinations of the human intellect seeking to 
reach by its own reasoning what is beyond it, the solution 
of which it will never attain because every solution which 
might present itself would be within it, and consequently 
limited, and because limited, by reason of this very 
limitation, false. 

The final word of Mahayana, as of Vedanta, is— 
Silence ! SUNYANANDA. 

Dr-CHEN OsHraM (Himatayas}. 
8 
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Buddbism and Christianity : A 
Comparison and a Contrast 


Dr. SAMUEL JOHNSON once remarked that there were 
only two types of civilization possessing any real interest 
or value, the Christian and the Muhammadan; the rest 
of the world was barbarous. This judgment has become 
a mere curiosity, important only as showing how utterly 
ignorant of Eastern culture and ideals were even learned 
men of the eighteenth century. Tothegreat scholar when 
he thus spoke Buddha was the name of an Indian god, 
the Buddhist scriptures were a sealed book, and the pro- 
found Dhamma utterly unknown. The “oriental mind” 
once seemed an impenetrable mystery. But the veil that 
has hung so long over Asia is being slowly lifted, and we 
are discovering that its inhabitants are very like ourselves, 
and have beliefs and modes of thinking deserving our 
attention and capable of arousing our sympathies. Even 
Tibet .has been explored, and its capital entered by 
European savanis as well as by an English army; an 
event hardly contemplated by Madame Blavatsky when 
she floated her wild romance about its wonder-working 
‘‘ Mahatmas.’”’ There is no intellectual or moral barrier, 
for ever separating East and West, let the Rudyard 
Kiplings say what they will. 

Perhaps the greatest revelation the East has made to 
the modern West is that of Buddhism. Christian mis- 
sionaries and Christian scholars have gone to Asia only 
to find that a religion five centuries older than their own 
has anticipated the ethic and many of the beliefs and 
institutions of the latter, and that the traditional founders, 
in both cases, have been credited with supernatural 
powers, worshipped as divine beings, and hailed as 
Saviours and exemplars by the fervent love of millions. 
The parallels between the “ Light of Asia” and the 
‘Light of the World” are, indeed, striking. No less so 
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is the similarity in the evolution of the two religions. 
The contrasts are even more striking. But let us, first 
of all, consider the likenesses, and how they may be 
accounted for. Jesus, according to the first and third 
gospels, was conceived supernaturally. His mother was 
a Jewish virgin, Mary of Nazareth, betrothed to a 
carpenter named Joseph. Before they entered into any 
sexual relations with one another, Mary was ‘‘ over- 
shadowed” by the “ Holy Spirit” and thus conceived 
the “Son of God.” Now, according to the Buddhist 
Lalita Vistara (a Sanscrit work of the Mahayana canon), 
Maya, the wife of Suddhdédana, king of the Sakyas, con- 
ceived Siddhattha in a purely miraculous manner, she 
having ceased to cohabit with her husband for thirty-two 
months. She gave birth to the holy babe in the Lumbini 
garden, the future Buddha issuing from his mother's side 
without causing her any pain. The birth took place 
under a tree, whose branches bent down to shelter Maya. 
In Muhammadan legend, Jesus is born of Mary under a 
palm-tree. The third gospel tells us that the aged 
Simeon held in his arms the infant Saviour, whose parents 
brought him to the temple, and blessed the divine child, 
exclaiming “ Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in 
peace, according to thy word, for mine eyes have seen 
thy salvation.” Both the Hinayana and the Mahayana 
introduce us to a similar prophet. At the time of the 
Buddha’s birth, Asita, a “holy man” or rishz, living 
among the Himalayas, was informed of the great event 
by a chorus of “ heavenly beings” (dévas) singing in the 
air. He at once hastened to the royal palace and there 
did homage to the new-born babe, who, he said, was 
destined to become either a world-ruler (Chakkavati raja) 
or an “enlightened one” (Buddha) leading mankind into 
the way of truth. With this account of the singing dévas 
we may compare the Lucan story of the angelic choir 
appearing tothe shepherds. The precocity of the youth- 
ful Jesus when at school, according to the Apocryphal 
Gospels, is paralleled by the stupendous knowledge with 


which the boy Siddhattha astonishes his tutor, Visvamitra. 
8—2 
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Coming to the later career of the two great teachers, we 
find, in either case, a temptation by the Evil One, Satan 
or Mara. Satan offers Jesus “ the kingdoms of the world 
and the glory of them,” if only he will bow down and 
worship him. Mara tempts Siddhattha to forego his 
search for enlightenment, and embrace rather the oppor- 
tunity of ruling ‘as a king in righteousness.” The 
temptation, of course, fails in both cases, and dévas after- 
wards minister to Siddhattha, as angels do to Jesus. 
Mara appears as the tempter in the Pali Tfzfaka, but the 
story undergoes considerable embellishment in later 
Sanscrit works, such as the Lalita Vistara. The life of 
the prophet of Kapilavastu is as full of miracles as that 
of the prophet of Nazareth. Both give sight to the blind. 
Both feed a large number of persons with a little bread. 
Faith in the Buddha enables one of his disciples to walk 
on the water, just as Peter is borne up by his faith when 
he crosses the lake of Galilee to go to Jesus; in either 
case lack of faith causes a tendency to sink. The 
Buddha, like Jesus, is transfigured on a mountain. The 
story of Jesus asking the Samaritan woman at the well, 
** sive me to drink,” is paralleled by the account of Ananda, 
one of the Buddha’s disciples, making the same request 
of Prakriti, a woman of the lowest caste. At the Buddha’s 
death, as at that of Jesus, there is a great earthquake, 
and the sun is darkened. A woman bedews with her 
tears the feet of the living Jesus, and a woman weeps 
over the feet of the dead Buddha. Both teachers convert 
a penitent robber, but not under the same circumstances. 
Both “ went about doing good,” accompanied by a band 
of disciples, one of whom proved treacherous. Deva- 
datta is the Judas Iscariot of Buddhism, Ananda is its 
“beloved disciple,” and Kassapa its “‘ doubting Thomas.” 
The Buddha, like Jesus, taught in parables. One recall- 
ing, in various particulars, the Parable of the Prodigal 
Son, is given in the Saddharma Pundarika (“ Lotus of the 


1 The Lalita Viéstara is 2 composite document, some of it very early, but, in 
parts, as late as the 4th or even §th century A.D. (see note on Zhe Age of The Lalita 
Vistara, by Dr. Rhys Davids, in the present issue of this Review). 
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Good Law’”’), a book of the Mahdydna canon. Like 
Jesus, the Buddha compared himself to a sower of seed. 
He related a parable closely similar to that of the Rich 
Fool. Like Jesus again, he bade men love their enemies, 
and urged his disciples to go forth and preach the glad 
tidings of salvation to the whole world. 

Some of these parallels are, undoubtedly, pre-Christian. 
But in several other instances the lateness of the docu- 
mentary sources makes it possible to argue that the influence 
of Christianity, direct or indirect, is the true explanation. 

The institutions, dogmas and history of the two reli- 
gions also furnish many parallels. Within the spheres 
of both Christianity and Buddhism we find a large and 
varied sacred literature, councils for settling the canon, 
disputes as to the founder’s nature and powers, orders of 
monks and nuns, solitary recluses, the use of rosaries as 
an aid to prayer or meditation, the belief in the efficacy 
of ‘‘ holy water,” the ceremonial use of bells, lights and 
incense, wonder-working images, the veneration of relics, 
processions, festivals, weekly sabbaths, confession, 
penance, baptism, indulgences, prayers for the dead 
and rites to relieve their post-mortem sufferings, and 
almsgiving for the purpose of acquiring merit. Some- 
thing analogous to the Papacy appears in the status of 
the Dalai Lama, who, like the Pope before 1870, is a 
temporal as well as a spiritual ruler ; although his political 
jurisdiction is limited to a part of Tibet, his spiritual 
authority is recognised over a very wide area of the 
Northern Buddhist countries. In Tibetan Lamaism 
there is a kind of Eucharist in honour of Odpagmed 
(Amitabha), in which figure “ the wine of life” (a kind of 
beer) and “ the pills of life” (compounded of sugar, flour 
and water). The idea of a Trinity, though not quite the 
same as the Christian Trinity, also belongs to Lamaism, 
and is found in other forms of the Mahayana. 

There have been swarms of Buddhist missionaries in 
ancient times, who braved all dangers for their cause, 
and, after a stagnation of centuries, Buddhism is begin- 
ning to manifest considerable missionary activity again. 
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Buddhism has had its intolerant advocates, such as the 
Japanese Nichiren (13th century), as well as its over- 
bearing and even murderous ecclesiastics. But its pro- 
paganda has, on the whole, been signally free from 
the bloodshed that has disgraced the histories of both 
Christianity and Islam. Buddhism has never set up an 
institution like the Spanish Inquisition. 

Buddhism can lay claim to a “noble army of martyrs.” 
Its monks, like those of the Catholic Church, have often 
shown themselves the pioneers of culture and civilization ; 
from their ranks have come painters, sculptors, poets, 
historians, and philosophers. To Buddhism Japan owes 
her remarkable No dramas with their gorgeous dresses, 
and the dainty etiquette of the Tea-Ceremony (Chanoyz), 
Nor do the saints of Buddhism, men like Nagarjuna, 
Santi-déva, Hiouen Thsang and Shinran, fall behind 
those of other faiths in their zeal for righteousness and 
truth, or in their desire to save souls. We must sadly 
confess too that the fighting Christian bishops and abbots 
of the middle ages find their counterparts in Buddhism. 
Large numbers of the Buddhist priests of Medizval 
Japan turned their monasteries into fortified castles, 
whence they issued to plunder and to slay. 

Buddhist hagiologies are full of miracles, which vie 
with those of the Acta Sanctorum. Buddhas and Bodhi- 
sattvas manifest themselves tothe devout Buddhist, even as 
the devout Christian is rewarded with visions of his Lord. 

Christianity owes much to the strong arm of the State. 
So does Buddhism. But Asoka, the Buddhist Constan- 
tine, bears a nobler reputation than the Christian Emperor, 
and the same may be said of the great Japanese Prince 
Shotoku (d. 621), to whose beneficent support the firm 
establishment of Buddhism in Japan is due. 

Apologists for Christianity lay stress, and justly, on its 
philanthropic institutions and its spirit of charity. But 
ancient Buddhism recognised the claims of the sick and 
miserable. ‘“ Curative arrangements ”? (chikisaka), which 


1 Senart translates, ‘“ remédes ” ; Bihler’s translation of chikisaka as ‘‘ hospitals " 
appears to be untenable. 
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may have included hospitals, are mentioned in the second 
of the famous pillar-edicts of the great Asoka, and build- 
ings fairly describable as hospitals certainly existed in the 
Indian kingdom of Magadha when Fa- Hsien, the Chinese 
pilgrim, visited it at the end of the 4th century. Hospitals 
and dispensaries appeared in ancient Japan as early as the 
time of Prince Shotoku. The Japanese priest Ninsho 
(13th century) founded several philanthropic institutions 
and was a frequent visitor of the sick. The numerous 
philanthropies of China are, in part at least, due to 
Buddhist inspiration. As for charity, what advantage 
has the Gospel over the Dhamma in this respect? By 
the side of the Pauline “charity ” (agape), which “ beareth 
all things, hopeth all things, believeth all things,’’ we may 
place the Buddhist ‘‘love’’ (metta), which embraces all 
beings, “above, below, around,” even cruel foes, and 
watches over them, ‘‘as a mother watches over her son, 
her only son.” Even what might be called the extrava- 
ganza of charity, ¢eg., Catherine of Siena sucking the 
sores of lepers, is not a peculiarity of Christianity. In 
the Buddhism of the Mahayana school “ the penance of 
the great compassion” is no uncommon achievement. 
It consists of such deeds as cutting off bits of one’s flesh 
or plucking out one’s eyes in order to relieve either 
human or animal suffering. Many will be familiar with 
the medizval legend, embodied by Flaubert in one of 
his stories, which tells how a certain man gave a leper 
the hospitality of his bed, and was rewarded with the 
discovery that this repulsive figure was the very Christ, . 
A beautiful illustration of that grand saying of Jesus, 
‘‘inasmuch as you have done it unto the least of these 
my brethren, you have done it unto me.’”’ According to 
the Mahdvagga (a work of the Hinaydna canon), the 
Buddha said “he that would cherish me, let him go and 
cherish his sick comrade,” thus, like Jesus, identifying 
himself sympathetically with others. With the Christian 
legend of the leper we may fitly compare one told in Japan 
of the Empress K6mio, wife of the pious Emperor Shému 
(d. 748), and an earnest Buddhist. She founded a 
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Hiden-in (“ Pity House”), which Pére Papinot, in his 
Dictionnaire Historique et Géographique du Fapon, defines 
as an asylum for sick persons and abandoned children. 
She also built a large number of bath-houses, and washed 
with her own hands the poor who came thither. The 
legend in question relates that, on one occasion, she 
washed a hundred persons. The hundredth was a leper. 
When he emerged from the bath he was completely 
cured, and immediately vanished in a cloud, whence a 
voice exclaimed that it was a Buddha’s malady the good 
Empress had been the means of healing. 

In the so-called Northern Buddhism a figure resem- 
bling, in many respects, the Christian Madonna has been 
evolved. This is the Chinese Kuan-yin, known in 
Japan as Kwannon, the “Goddess of Mercy,’”’ who is 
sometimes represented with a child in her arms. Prayers 
for help and comfort go up to her from the lips of millions, 
especially from women. Kuan-yin is, in part, a develop- 
ment from the Bodhisattva Avalékitésvara, whose incar- 
nation the Dalai Lama of Tibet is supposed to be. 
Avalékitésvara visited the various purgatories on a 
mission of salvation to the wretched ones there (compare 
the early Christian belief that Jesus preached to the 
“spirits in prison.”) Another touching Buddhist figure 
is the Japanese Jiz6, who comforts the souls of the 
children in Sat-no-Kawara, and helps them to rebuild the 
“towers of prayer” (great piles of stones), which the 
mocking demons have overthrown. But perhaps the 
noblest figure in the whole of the Mahayana Pantheon is 
Amitabha (‘‘ Boundless Light”) or Amitayus (“ Bound. 
less Life ’’), the Buddha of the Western Paradise. The 
belief in him appears to go back to a date not later than 
the 1st century a.p. The story of his great vow not to 
enter Nirvana until he had gained the power to bring all 
beings into the way of salvation is told in one of the 
books of the Mahayana canon, and is entirely unknown 
to the Pali Tipitaka. Amitabha (or Amida, as the 
Japanese call him) is the Buddha represented by the 
huge bronze image at Kamakura, which was first cast in: 
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1252. His worship is perhaps the most widely spread in 
Japan. Late in the r2th century Honen founded there 
the Fodo (‘‘ Pure Land”) sect, whose main tenet was 
that salvation is to be had only by faith in the mercy of 
Amida, coupled with self-exertion (j777kz), which included 
the constant and devout invocation of his sacred name. 
Honen’s disciple Shinran went a step further, and aban- 
doned the idea that self-exertion was of any avail. In 
his sect, the Shim (‘‘ Truth’’), it is taught that “the 
believing heart by the power of another ” alone suffices ; 
grace (tartkt) is everything ; even now Amida dwells in 
the soul that trusts in him. All this reminds one of 
Luther's movement and of his great doctrine of “justifi- 
cation by faith.’’ In his evangelistic fervour Shinran 
bears a greater resemblance to John Wesley. The 
Buddhism of the Shen sect has been termed Buddhist 
Protestantism, and recalls Protestantism in its repudia- 
tion of clerical celibacy, fasts, processions, and elaborate 
ritual. 

How are we to explain all these resemblances between 
Christianity and Buddhism? We have already noted 
the fact that not a few of the parallels between the 
legend of the Buddha and that of the Christ are post- 
Christian in date. From this the average Christian 
believer at once jumps to the conclusion that the 
Buddhists have borrowed wholesale from Christianity, 
and he readily explains in the same way likenesses in 
morality and institutions as well. But the matter 
demands considerable scientific caution, not to speak of 
common sense, which, unhappily, seems to be as con- 
spicuous by its absence, in dealing with questions of this 
nature, as violent parii-pris is by its presence. The 
arguments of the late Rev. Arthur Lloyd, in his Creed of 
Half Fapan, are a good instance of the absurd lengths to 
which the “borrowing” theory can be carried by those 
adherents of Christianity whose bias completely over- 
powers their judgment. On the opposite side, the late 
Mr. Arthur Lillie, in his Buddhism in Christendom, 
showed himself equally extravagant, when he tried to 
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make out that Christianity had been directly evolved 
out of the older Asiatic religion. Some of his alleged 
parallels are very far-fetched. An eminent student of 
Buddhism, Dr. Albert Edmunds, co-author with the 
Japanese scholar, Prof. Anesaki, of Buddhist and 
Christtan Gospels, takes a more balanced view. After 
long and painstaking research he has found himself 
forced to the conclusion that sayings and incidents in the 
life or legend of the Buddha did find their way into 
early Christian documents, including the Apocryphal and 
Canonical Gospels.’ He regards the Parthian Empire 
as the most likely medium, where Buddhism had begun 
to spread about the beginning of our era. The cautious 
student will venture to think that Dr. Edmunds some- 
times goes too far in his adduction of parallels. But, 
admitting all this, we may look to Buddhism as a 
possible, though a very minor, factor in the evolution of 
Christianity, whose origins should rather be sought for in 
orthodox and heretical Judaism, in the Platonic philosophy 
as modified by Philo of Alexandria, and in the soteriology 
of the Mystery Cults of the Eastern Mediterranean. 

In considering the question of possible borrowing we 
must remember under what conditions any religion is 
likely to borrow from religions older or more recently 
evolved than itself. Wholesale borrowing is extremely 
improbable, except where a new religion is seeking to 
make its way against formidable rivals, or where an old 
one is seriously losing ground and has to adopt alien 
attractions in order to save itself from being extinguished. 
Now, Buddhism did not enter into competition with 
Christianity until the former had been in existence for 
many centuries, and was widely spread and firmly 
established. There are grounds for believing that small 
Christian groups existed in India before the end of the 
4th century ; they appear to have consisted largely of 


1 The phrase ‘‘ wheel of becoming” (rpexds Tijs yeveséeos, ‘‘ course of nature,” 
A.V.), used by the author of James iii, 6, looks like a loan from Buddhism ; but 
the conception of the ‘wheel,’ in the Buddhist sense, was also current in the 
theosophy of the Orphic Sects. 
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Persian emigrants, who fled from the persecutions of the 
Sassanian kings. But not until the 6th or 7th century 
did the conditions arise for any considerable rivalry. 
From that time Nestorian Christianity had a remarkable 
vogue in Asia, actually reaching China, where it flourished 
until the time of the Mongol Conquests. That there was 
a certain interchange of ideas, and even of customs, 
between the two religions is probable enough. But 
many features of Buddhism that recall Christianity, 
undoubtedly, existed at a date too early to make feasible 
the hypothesis of their having been borrowed from the 
latter. Both religions, as many now hold, drew upon 
common sources that were much older than either. We 
must further allow for the similar working of the human 
mind in the light of similar experiences. The question 
of borrowing, it must be remembered, can be raised only 
as regards those aspects of Buddhism that are of relatively 
minor importance. The beautiful ethic of the Dhamma, 
no less than its deep metaphysic, is entirely independent 
of any Christian influence. 

The Buddhism that interests the readers of The 
Buddhist Review is a system of thought resembling 
Christianity only in surface features (so far as Christianity 
claims to be a theology rather than anethic). It is more 
akin to the science and philosophy of the modern West 
than to the ancient creed of Christendom.’ The central 
difference may be stated thus. Christianity affirms the 
doctrine of Aid? Buddhism affirms the doctrine of 
Anatta. Christianity is concerned, to use Harnack’s 
words, with “God and the Soul, the Soul and its 
God.” Its keynotes are creation, sin, redemption, 
atonement, immortality. Buddhism knows neither God 
in the sense of a Supreme Being, nor Soul, in the sense 
of an abiding spiritual substance. Its keynotes are 


1 The systems of Hume, Schopenhauer, Von Hartmann, F. H. Bradley, Herbert 
Spencer, and Henri Bergson have many points of contact with Buddhism ; the last 
is perhaps the nearest akin to the Dhamma. 

3 The language of the Christian mystics, however, implies rather the truth of the 
Anatta doctrine. A remarkable approach to the Buddhist point of view is made by 
Dean Inge in his Paddock Lectures on Personal Idealism and Mysticism. 
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impermanence, sorrow, emancipation, enlightenment, 
Nibbana. Life for Buddhism is a continuum of reincar- 
nating memories. Is not this something like the modern 
scientific doctrine of heredity, especially as expounded 
by the School of Lamarck and Samuel Butler? Modern 
science insists, like Buddhism, on the universality of 
change. It teaches Amniccd as well as Anatid. It also 
teaches Dukhhd (‘‘sorrow”’ or “ dissatisfaction”). <A 
world with no dukhhd ingredient is unthinkable in the 
teeth of ceaseless change. The thing we seek to grasp 
is gone before we grasp it; there isn’t really a ‘‘ thing ” 
at all. The ideals we strive for, even kill each other for, 
are never realised as we envisage them. Perfect and 
everlasting pleasure would be conceivable, if an abiding 
self dwelt in the body, like a prisoner in his prison; a 
self with the power to escape some day toa world no 
less abiding. But no such entity exists. ‘We are such 
stuff as dreams are made on.” “ Psychology without a 
soul”? is modern scientific psychology, just as it is 
Buddhist psychology. Does not modern science, no less 
than modern philosophy, force upon us the recognition 
of the fundamental unity of the cosmos? “All things 
by a law divine in one another’s being mingle.” Are we 
justified in going further? Is it not rational to admit 
that although, on a certain plane of thinking and feeling, 
separateness, individuation, the “I’’ and the “Thou,” 
subject and object, are valid categories of experience, 
nevertheless, there is a deeper truth, which has been 
gauged by numbers of saints, mystics and poets, widely 
sundered in time and space, in culture and creed; the 
truth that consciousness has an eternal aspect, that 
“self”? may be dissolved in the clear, calm vision of the 
unimpassioned mind, and by the cultivation of a sympathy 
that excludes none and makes us one with all? In 
short, must we not believe in Nzbbdna? The Buddhist 
has but one answer. ‘ Solvitur ambulando.”’ 


A. D. Howetui SMIru. 
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Buddbism in Sikkim 


RAcIALLY and religiously Sikkim is a practical part of 
Tibet ; and what is true of it as regards its religious 
customs and observances, with only a few variations, is 
true of Tibet also. This arises from the fact that the 
dominant race in Sikkim (though not the greatest in 
point of numbers) is of pure Tibetan origin, being the 
lineal descendants of the original Tibetan invaders of the 
country several hundreds of years ago; while the present- 
day priesthood of Sikkim derives its religious instruction 
directly from the great teaching monasteries of Tibet. In 
Sikkim itself there are no teaching Colleges or Monas- 
teries such as are to be found in Tibet; but every 
Sikkimese aspirant to more than a superficial knowledge 
of the religion spends anything from seven to fourteen 
years in one of the Tibetan monasteries, there to study 
and master Tibetan grammar and language, following 
this up with a study of the Scriptures in their Tibetan 
translations. 

There are in Tibetan Buddhism—and therefore, in the 
Buddhism of Sikkim—three classes of religteux—Lamas, 
Bhikkhus (called Gelongs), and Gémchens. 

The Lamas are, to all intents and purposes, priests, in 
the European sense of that word. Their business is the 
performance of various rituals and ceremonies at the 
temple to which they are attached as occasion for these 
arises, and before cutting their hair short and enduing 
the Lama’s dress, they are required to pass an examina- 
tion in their knowledge of these ritual observances. 
Unlike the European “ priest,” however, they are not 
celibate, but live with “wives” to whom they are not 
bound by any marriage ceremony—thus observing the 
letter of celibacy at least. At one monastery in Sikkim, 
however, all the Lamas are celibate and belong to the 
higher families of the country, being singled out from 
the rest of their brethren by the title of “pure Lamas.’ 
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Most of the ordinary Lamas earn a living for themselves 
and their families, principally by the cultivation of a portion 
of ground which may be allotted them for that purpose 
out of the lands belonging to the monastery, or perhaps 
by tilling a piece of land pertaining to their own private 
family. On these lands they live with their “ wives” 
and families; and when it is their turn for duty at the 
temple they leave their wives behind, and for the time 
being occupy alone, small, hut-like houses provided for 
them in the grounds of the temple. Their ‘ wives” 
never occupy these latter along with them. 

Sikkim, however, at best is buta sterile country. The 
amount of really good arable land in the whole of that 
region of precipitous mountains 1s very small, so that the 
Lamas nearly all supplement their income by fees paid 
them for the performance of ritual at death ceremonies 
and the like. These ceremonies bear a very strong like- 
ness indeed to the “ Masses for the Dead”’ of the Roman 
Catholic Church. The Lamas, assembled in the temple 
for the purpose, first arrange hundreds of tiny lights made 
of wicks floating in small cups of melted butter in front 
of the images in the temple; then, seated cross-legged 
in rows running at right angles to the main altar with the 
shelves full of images that flank it—two rows, or as many 
as are necessary, on one side of the altar, facing the same 
number of rows on the other side—each Lama with his 
book in his hand, they chant the due ritual in an extra- 
ordinarily profound, sepulchral voice for a matter of two 
hours in the case of a very “ High Mass,” receiving, at 
intervals, refreshment in the shape of cups of Tibetan 
tea, made of the China leaf, but in place of milk and 
sugar, having butter and a pinch of salt well churned up 
with the fluid. Betimes also they are sprinkled with 
sacred water, and with barley grains that have been 
blessed ; and up and down between the two front rows of 
chanting Lamas, one of their number with a rapt expres- 
sion on his face moves with a graceful, half-dancing, 
half-gliding motion, waving a white silk scarf with sinuous 
movements of his arms and body, and making various 
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symbolical motions whose ultimate purpose is to ward off 
ill consequences from the “ spirit ” of the deceased person, 
to protect him from the machinations of the malignant 
deities whose existence no Tibetan ever for a moment 
seems able to forget, as also to prevent the possible evil 
operations of sorcerers with regard to the dead body. 
The ceremony generally ends by some one, on behalf of 
the heirs of the deceased, slipping between the rows of 
celebrants and putting in the hand of each the coin 
that represents their fee for the evening’s proceedings. 
He does not wait until they are finished to do this, but 
gives each his share while all are still chanting the con- 
cluding portions of the ritual. 

In the case of the poorer classes of Sikkimese and 
Tibetans—and that means the vast majority of the popu- 
lation—these cannot afford to have a ceremony performed 
in full style in a temple, and are generally obliged to 
confine themselves to inviting a few Lamas to the house 
where the corpse lies. Here the Lamas chant a limited 
“service,” blow horns at intervals, clash symbols, and 
generally make a noise intended to keep away all 
maleficent influences until comes the most fortunate day 
for the burning of the body—discovered to be such by 
astrological calculations made by the Lama—when the 
body, with neck broken, and tied up in a crouching 
posture and completely swathed in clothes so that nothing 
is to be seen but a shapeless bundle, is carried out to a 
pile of wood in the proper “fortunate” direction, and 
there burned. Save among the aboriginal Lepcha popu- 
lation in Sikkim, there is no such thing as earth-burial 
among either Sikkimese or Tibetans. In Tibet, in the 
high, bare uplands, where hardly a shrub is to be found, 
let alone a tree, the body is simply left out in the open 
for the kites and vultures and eagles to devour, first, 
however, being chopped into several pieces to ensure 
its not being used by any sorcerer for his nefarious 
purposes. 

A few days after the burning of the body of a Sikkimese, 
the Lamas are again called to the house to recite some 
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more ritual, at the conclusion of which they lead a band 
of neighbours all round and about the house where the 
death has taken place, who screech and howl and yell and 
generally try to make as hideous a noise as possible, with a 
view to giving the Messenger of Death such a fright that 
he will think twice before again trying to approach that 
house to take any one living in or near it. 

We have just mentioned the discovery by astrological 
divination of the lucky day for burning the dead body. 
The finding of this lucky day is another source whence 
the ordinary Lama derives a good part of his income ; 
indeed, in the discovery of “lucky days ” for everything, 
he is the person to whom all apply, and whom all duly 
pay for his valuable services in this direction. No 
Tibetan or Sikkimese can do anything at all of any 
importance, such as start on a journey, sow his fields, 
marry, present a petition to his Raja, without first ascer- 
taining through the intermediary of a Lama learned in 
such matters, that the way to do so ts clear of the influences 
of malevolent deities. 

Another important source of a Sikkimese Lama’s 
income comes from the performance of ceremonies 
intended to prevent the advent of misfortune by placating 
the malignant unseen powers whose threatening presence 
has been discovered. There are a thousand and one of 
these powers hovering over the Tibetan’s path at all 
hours ; but there is one against whom he particularly 
desires protection, and that is the demon who, every 
spring, sends the storms of hail that sometimes devastate 
his fields of barley and millet, hurling down balls of ice 
from the skies that crush and ruin everything on which 
they fall. And so, all over Sikkim there obtains a sort 
of unofficial “ hail-tax,” under terms of which the inhabi- 
tants of each district mulct themselves voluntarily of an 
anna or two for every acre of land they sow with grain, 
put the sum so collected together, and then approach 
some Lama noted for his power over the hail-demon and 
invite him to come to their district and pronounce the 
spell that will keep the demon from approaching their 
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district for that season. The Lama so chosen generally 
takes his stand on a prominent spur of the mountains in 
the neighbourhood, and there utters his conjuration, with 
many a furious gesticulation, working himself up into a 
state of rage in which he threatens the demon with all 
sorts of pains and penalties if he dares to defy him and 
do hurt to any of the fields which he, the Lama, has taken 
under his protection. If no hail to any devastating extent 
that year falls in the district, great is the renown of the 
Lama as a reliable hail-preventer. If, however, ruinous 
showers of hail do fall and destroy the people’s crops, 
they just say that evidently their bad Karma was too 
powerful, and proceed to collect the “tax ’’ for next year’s 
conjuration of the hail-demon. Thus do the Lamas earn 
their living and incidentally acquire much credit and 
influence among the people. 

Of the second class of religieux, the Gelongs or 
Bhikkhus, there are—so far as the present writer is 
aware—none in Sikkim; but in Tibet, in the larger 
monasteries with their hosts of Lamas, there are always 
a few who take the vows of the Bhikkhu. Thus, in one 
large monastery near L’hassa, which has about eight 
thousand Lamas in residence, there are nearly five 
hundred Gelongs. But the Gelong is not looked up to, 
but in a way rather despised among the Tibetans. He is 
considered to be one who has taken the long road to 
Nirvana ; whereas those who follow the Tantric Path, 
and therefore are superior to the rules of restraint by 
which the Bhikkhu is bound, are regarded as having 
taken the “short cut” which will bring them to the goal 
in this present lifetime, the Gelong by his path attaining 
it only after many lifetimes. 

The third class of religieux, the Gomchens, are very 
much what we should call hermits, mostly living alone in 
caves and solitary places, and rarely or never taking part 
in temple rituals nor yet observing vows of abstinence 
from anything in particular, but following the instructions 
of a Guru in the methods of the “short cut” (as the 
Tantra is literally called in Tibetan) in order to the 
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transcending of all opposites, all sense of the particular of 
any kind or denomination—in fact, all names, all distinc- 
tions, all denominations whatsoever, Dhamma and 
A-Dhamma both. 

These Gémchens are all, without exception, practisers 
of Tantric methods; and since Tantric methods have 
acquired the name of libertinage, all connected with them 
or practising them have come to lie under the accusation 
of being libertines of a peculiarly revolting kind. How- 
ever true such accusation may be with regard to those 
who have only half understood Tantric methods and 
behave accordingly, or who simply make use of the 
Tantric cloak as a cover under which to indulge the more 
freely their own propensities, the real ultimate aim of 
Tantra is, as said, the transcending of all differentiation, 
and this, not by an indiscriminate indulgence in sense- 
pleasure, but—as one part of the method—by means of 
an indulgence regulated by the Guru and accompanied 
at all its stages by a keen discrimination and analysis of 
what is experienced in connection therewith. 

This Tantric “short cut ” to Nirvana, so every Tibetan 
will tell you, was taught by the Buddha himself as a secret 
for the few able to follow it without disaster; his other 
prescriptions of moral observance and general restraint 
being taught openly for the benefit of the many. Some 
of them say that the Buddha came back after his death 
in a phantasmal body to teach Tantra; others say that 
his return to unveil this speedy path to Nirvana was 
made in the form of a re-incarnation as the Guru Padma 
Sambhava (Lotus-born Teacher). All, however, agree 
in regarding Tantra as infinitely superior to Vinaya 
observance; and it is a fact that all Lamas who take 
their vocation at all seriously are followers of Tantra in 
its best form. 

The precise methods of Tantric observance and 
practice are, of course, a profound secret between pupil 
and Guru, but something is known of their general 
features. 

The first stage is usually called the Upa stage. In 
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this the pupil prostrates himself before an image of the 
particular Bodhisattva whom he has been instructed to 
take as his guardian and exemplar, and performs before 
it various acts of homage and devotion (sometimes very 
exhausting in the mere physical labour involved in their 
repetition several hundreds of times) day after day, and 
month after month—and if, in the Guru’s opinion, neces- 
sary, even year after year—until at length the Guru 
considers his pupil now fitted for the second stage, that 
of Krtya. 

In the Kriya stage the pupil meditates upon the quali- 
ties of the Bodhisattva concerned, and in sign of his 
entire subjection to him and the qualities he embodies, 
pictures the Bodhisattva as seated on his head, the while 
he, beneath, thinks of himself as his slave, his utter 
devotee. 

Having practised this kind of meditation for months 
or years, according as the Guru judges fit, the pupil 
passes on to the third stage, called Yoga. In this stage 
he meditates upon the Bodisattva, picturing himself now 
as united to him; thinking of himself as merged in one 
with the Being of Compassion he has hitherto been 
thinking of as outside him. He tries in thought to see 
no difference between himself and the Bodhisattva, but 
to conceive that all the qualities he has admired and 
meditated upon as present in, belonging to, the Bodhi- 
sattva, are present in him the pupil, belong to him. 

And then comes the final stage of this method of 
practice, and one attained to by only a small minority of 
aspirants—a stage, moreover, the mere existence of which, 
there is good reason to believe, is quite unsuspected by 
the majority of the practisers of the first stage; for if 
they had the least suspicion that the Guru they looked 
up to entertained such an idea as this last stage implies, 
a goodly number of them would simply leave him at once 
in bewilderment and dismay. For in this final stage of 
Tantric practice called Anutiara, the pupil is told by his 
Guru that the Bodhisattva he has hitherto been looking 
up to, and worshipping, by outward prostrations and 
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inward thought, is no more than a creation of his own 
mind. Nota hint of any such notion is given until the 
pupil has been practising under his Guru for many years, 
in that time acquiring entire confidence in him and his 
guidance ; for it is felt that to tell him of it in the early 
days of his relations with his “ spiritual father ’’ would be 
altogether too upsetting. And doubtless many a practiser 
under a Guru lives and dies and never imagines that the 
teacher he reveres conceals in his mind such a revolu- 
tionary idea. And since this Bodhisattva he has hitherto 
‘worshipped in divers ways, this the highest of which 
the pupil can conceive, is purely of his own mind’s 
creating, the same holds good of all lesser things, of the 
whole world of so-called things and persons. It is now 
for the pupil to lay hold of, to come to grips with, this 
mind that evokes the whole vast phantasmagoria of the 
universe, and to slay it—and the rest is silence. 

This, it goes without saying, is a height of achieve- 
ment to which only a few reach ; but it is an achievement 
that always lies before the practiser of Tantra in Sikkim 
and Tibet, however few they be that attain to it. 

It is indeed a long way from the ordinary Lama with 
his spells and conjurations, his frequent indulgence—to 
the point of helpless intoxication—in fermented millet- 
seed liquor, his craft and cunning to make a living for 
himself in playing upon the common people’s fears of 
the unseen powers, and his disinclination to do aught to 
enlighten them as to the ultimate groundlessness of all 
such fears—it is a long way from this to the lofty under- 
standing and attainment implied in the Anuttara stage 
of Tantric practice, but there is no doubt that it has been 
traversed by more than one, in Tibet most surely, and 
perhaps also in Sikkim. 

Certainly among the better informed Lamas of Sikkim 
there is to be found quite a high degree of understanding 
of the Buddha’s teaching, and no small acquaintance with 
logic and philosophy. And if they do not see their way 
to impart, or endeavour to impart, a share of that under- 
standing to the common people, it may be, partly, because 
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they do not care to cut off a considerable portion of their 
income ; but it is also because—so at least they say—the 
common people are incapable of understanding anything 
so lofty and sublime as the pure teaching of the Buddha. 

A babe—such would seem to be their argument—will 
perish of the ruin of its assimilating powers if attempt be 
made to feed it on pure condensed milk: the milk must 
be diluted with a considerable proportion of water if it 
is to be properly assimilated by the babe and do him 
good ; and in the same way, the pure teaching of the 
Buddha has to be watered down to the level of the common 
people’s capacity of assimilation, if it is to do them good 
and not harm. To an outsider, however, the thought 
irresistibly suggests itself, that while the babe may die on 
a diet of undiluted condensed milk, it certainly wll die 
on a course of milk so diluted with water as almost entirely 
to deprive it of its character of milk altogether. And 
this latter seems very much to be what has happened in 
Sikkim and Tibet. Very few of the ordinary house- 
holders are to be found who know anything of the right 
conduct of life in view of the Law of Karma: the main 
thing with them is to see that the proper malignant 
deities are properly placated at every important crisis of 
life, and the favour of the few kindly disposed or 
indifferent ones secured. 

The learned Lamas of the land are perfectly well aware 
of the uselessness, even the absurdity, of much of the 
ritual they yet continue to perform with perfect gravity, 
and when asked why they countenance such practices 
have nothing better to reply but the above argument. 

Atthe great annual solemn festival of Sikkim, the worship 
of Kan-ch’hen-oz6-nga (under which unfamiliar guise the 
reader will perhaps recognise his old friend of the geo- 
graphy books, Kinchinjunga), the patron deity of Sikkim, 
a high ceremony intended to secure the goodwill of the 
Deva supposed to have his home among the eternal ice 
and snow of that mighty mountain, is performed in the 
Royal Chapel, at the crucial point of which, the principal 
celebrant, a well-educated, well-informed Lama, throws 
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at the image of the deity a white silk scarf of the kind 
always given as a present in Tibet when paying a visit 
toa stranger, and if the scarf sticks well to the image 
throughout all its length, great is the joy of all Sikkim as 
the good news spreads, for this bodes a year of unclouded 
prosperity to the little kingdom. If, however, only part 
of it sticks and part hangs down, then the fortune of the 
country through the ensuing year will only be a mixed one, 
and the joy of the beholders is correspondingly moderated. 
But if it does not stick at all but falls to the ground, all 
present are plunged in deepest gloom and dejection, for 
this portends a year of dire calamity tothe land. It does 
not seem to occur to any Sikkimese, as it does at once to 
the irreverent alien, that the contents of a small bottle of 
gum judiciously applied to the scarf before throwing it, 
would go a long way towards securing for Sikkim a whole 
year of prosperity at a merely trifling expense. 

Like most of the deities of the Tibetan pantheon, the 
patron deity of Sikkim is an unpleasant looking monster, 
for it is the existence of the malignant deities that fills the 
largest part of the Tibetan’s consciousness. The vast 
majority of the drawings and paintings on the walls of 
his temples are of horrors; while the altars, which, in 
Sikkim, have their centre occupied by an image of the 
great Guru, Padma Sambhava, and next to him, repre- 
sentations of the Tara goddesses, the “wives” of the 
Buddhas and the Bodhisattvas, for all the rest are filled 
up with horrid forms of fierce-looking Dharmapilas, 
slayers of all who oppose or threaten the continuance of 
the Dharma. Of the Buddha one seldom sees an image 
at all in some parts of the country. 

In Tibet—as, for instance, in the Choten Nyingma La 
G6émpa (Pagoda Sun Pass Monastery), one of the few 
Dugpa or “ Black Cap” monasteries in the country, and 
a favourite place of pilgrimage for all Sikkimese and 
Tibetans since it was here that the approaching advent 
of Buddhism in Tibet was announced by the sudden, 
miraculous appearance of a small replica of a pagoda, a 
small image of the Buddha, and a portion of the Buddhist 
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Scriptures—one finds in the main temple of the monastery 
some half-a-dozen shelves loaded with a heterogeneous 
collection of images of Shiva, one-half of each shelf being 
reserved for images representing the third person of the 
Hindu trinity in his procreative aspect, and the other 
half for those depicting his destructive and horrific side, 
with a garland of skulls round his neck, fierce mouth and 
teeth, human heads clutched by the hair in his hands, 
and his feet set upon blood-smeared human corpses. 
Further away, lone and neglected looking, is a little 
apartment with no votive lights in it, containing just one 
statuette of the Buddha, and this again flanked on either 
side by a figure of horrific aspect, a representation of a 
Dharmapala, a so-called guardian of the Dharma. The 
three Anees or nuns who look after this monastery in the 
absence of resident Lamas—the dirtiest-looking objects 
conceivable, and exhaling an odour which may be of 
sanctity but seems that of long unwashen clothes and 
persons—know next to nothing of the Buddha ; though, it 
must be said, they know but little more of the symbolism 
of the Shiva images that crowd theirtemples. They only 
know that the blue-coloured one—symbolic of Sufifata— 
which occupies the place of honour in the centre of the 
topmost shelf, includes in its being that of all the others. 

The ‘“ devil-dances,” which are such a _ prominent 
feature of Tibetan religious life, are another evidence of 
the Tibetan’s tendency to feed full on horrors at every 
opportunity. These dances—or, as they ought rather to 
be called, mystery plays—generally illustrate in vivid 
fashion the supposed fate of the evil-doer after death at 
the hands of the grim and terrible warders of the under- 
world. There is one famous play of this sort given 
annually at Shigatze in the winter season by a skilled 
troupe of Lama dancers and actors, which depicts these 
pangs and torments with such ghastly realism, that each 
year as the time for its performance approaches, the 
villages of Northern Sikkim are practically deserted by 
their inhabitants, so eager are the people to enjoy the 
rare, rich spectacle. 
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However, there is prospect that this delight in the 
merely horrible and repulsive may yet give way to an 
appreciation of the beneficent and attractive. For in 
this same Shigatze, under the patronage and at the 
instigation of the Tashi (glorious) Lama whose monastery 
of Tashi Lhunpo (Accumulation of Glory) is not far dis- 
tant from the town, a giant image of the Buddha some 
ninety feet high is now being erected, and the people in 
all the country round are responding to the suggestion 
of the Lama, whom all highly esteem, and cheerfully 
contributing labour and material towards its construction. 

It is no doubt as a remains of the original Bon religion 
of Tibet which held undivided sway before the arrival of 
Buddhism in the country, that the ordinary Tibetan’s 
notions of religion at present are so largely bound up 
with an ever-present sense of the terrifying and the per- 
formance of ceremonies designed to appease the wrath 
of the malignant powers. But, regrettable to say, for by 
far the most part, those who could be and ought to be 
his instructors in better things, show no disposition to 
become so, but remain content to let things stay as they 
are, since that is as they always have been, and who are 
they that they should seek to improve them ! 

SILACARA. 


THE AGE OF THE LALITA VISTARA 1og 


Dote by Dr. Rhys Davids on the Age 
of the £alita Vistara, 


WitTH A Foreworp BY Mr. Epwarp GREENLY. 


Tue book called the Lalita Vistara has an especial 
interest for English readers, because, though probably 
seldom itself read, it was the principal source of the 
charming legend that was incorporated by Edwin Arnold 
into his Light of Asta. 

In these days, when so much of the original Pali 
Pitakas has been made accessible to us, it is easy to set 
but little store by that poem. It is easy to complain that 
there are scores of pages of legend to one of teaching: 
easy to note that the sweet and pathetic figure of the 
Prince lacks the virility of the great Buddha of the 
Dialogues. Nevertheless, it is hardly possible to over- 
estimate the debt that we owe to Edwin Arnold. For 
those who are now making known to Europe the true 
teachings of Buddhism, he made smooth the path. At 
a time when, in the eyes of the European, Buddhism 
was supposed to be little better than some grotesque 
form of idol-worship, or at best some unintelligible kind 
of mysticism, Arnold won the European heart by present- 
ing to it the noble figure of its founder and the exalted 
character of its ethic. At a single stroke he obtained a 
hearing that fifty years of devoted work of any other 
kind would not have secured. Nor was that won by 
meretricious arts. He had drunk deep of the noblest 
poetic influences of his time. Without a trace of 
plagiarism, one cannot but feel, in scene after scene of 
the Light of Asia, the breath of sacred high romance 
that is the charm of the Idylls of the King. And there 
is yet a loftier note in the Shelley-like hymn of the 
Spirits of the Air, perhaps the most beautiful passage in 
the whole poem. 
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There has, however, been considerable misunderstand- 
ing and confusion with regard to what is really known as 
to the true date of the Lalita Vistava, and Dr. Rhys 
Davids has been so kind as to write the following note 
on the subject. 

EpWARD GREENLY. 


Like so many other old books, the Lalita Vistara isa 
composite document containing old and new. It is sup- 
posed to be based on an old legend of the Buddha drawn 
up for the use of the Sabbatthi-vadins, a school that 
flourished, especially in Kashmir, from about the 2nd 
century of our era. But the beginning and the end, and 
a good deal of the bulk, of the book is later. The final 
redaction, as we have it now, may belong to the 4th or 
even the 5th century of our era. 

- A good deal of the central portion is older than the 
Sabbatthi-vadin work, and some verses and sentences go 
back to the earliest times. They have been copied over 
and over again, like extracts from our Bible, in later 
works. But the date of these fragments of older 
material is a question quite different from that of the 
date of the work as a whole. 

T. W. Rays Davips. 


NOTES AND NEWS III 


Rotes and Rews 


Tue Late Mr. EpMunp Hewavitarne.—lIn the June-December 
(1915) issue of The Maha-Bodhs and the United Buddhsst World there 
is a long account of the funeral of Mr. Edmund Hewavitarne. 
Many of our readers will remember that Mr. Hewavitarne was 
imprisoned, owing to an unfortunate misunderstanding, on a charge 
of sedition in connection with the recent riots in Ceylon. We are 
very glad to learn that His Excellency the Governor had given his 
consent to the release of our friend. But the order for release 
arrived nearly three hours too late. Mr. Hewavitarne passed away 
on the very day his freedom was expected. Between fifteen and 
twenty thousand people are reported to have attended the cremation 
ceremony. ‘Two hundred priests were present, and short addresses 
were given by three of them, who represented the three Singhalese 
Buddhist sects, the Ramanna, the Amarapura and the Siamese. 
The Venerable Sri Dharmarama, of Peliyagoda, reminded his hearers 
that ‘“ Birth has death as its end. No God can stop death, and we 
have no God... . You must seriously take to heart that we are 
our own Gods. You must remember that the power, wealth and 
kindness attained by Mr. Edmund Hewavitarne and the sufferings 
he had to undergo were the results of merit and demerits done in a 
former birth. Therefore every one of you must think that every- 
thing in this world turns to decay, and try to abstain from evil, do 
meritorious acts and attain Nirvana.” 


A JAPANESE ZEN Priest.—In the same issue of the Maha-Bodhs 
there is a short biography of the Rt. Rev. Goyi Morita, a Japanese 
High Priest of the Sot, one of the three divisions of the Zen (or 
Dhydna) sect. This famous advocate of Buddhism, “one of the 
greatest personages, if not the greatest . . . in the Buddhist circles 
during the last century,” passed away on February gth, 1915, at the 
Empukuji Monastery, T6kid. He appears to have been a most 
zealous exponent of the Dhamma, and led a very busy life until 
only a few weeks before his death, both as an itinerant preacher to 
the laity, and as the spiritual head and instructor of hundreds of 
priests belonging to his own communion, Among his many admirers 
was the late Prince Ito, who visited him at T6ki6 in order to ask his 
advice. On one occasion the Rt. Rev. Morita reproached the Prince 
with being too conscious of his own importance as the benefactor of 
Japan. ‘‘ You talk,” he said, “about your own merits; forget or 
become unconscious of all the services you have done for the country, 
and you may be a truly meritorious man. I cannot help feeling 
sorry for you, for you are still mindful of your merits.” In obedi- 
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ence to the universal custom of Zen priests when dying, almost his 
last act was to compose a short religious poem, which has been 
translated as follows :—‘“‘ For 82 years, have I delved and sowed on 
the farms of clouds and moon. Emancipated and emancipated, an 
arrow goes off the bow-string.” 


Honours ror Mrs. Hira Ounc.—* We note with pleasure the 
name of Mrs. Hla Oung (as the recipient of a Silver Medal) in the 
list of those who have been selected for New Year Day Honours 
This respected lady was one of the chief promoters of the Buddhist 
Mission to England in 1908, and accompanied the Ananda Metteyya 
Thero there. She is a Vice-President of the London Buddhist 
Society.” —The Buddhist (February 5th, 1916). 


BUDDHIST PHILANTHROPY IN JAPAN.—A very interesting work, 
in two volumes, was published a year or two ago, under the title of 
Fifty Years of New Japan. The editor is the Japanese Premier 
Count Okuma, and the contributors are all of them natives of Japan. 
Every aspect of Japanese life is dealt with—education, social move- 
ments, finance, military and naval affairs, philanthropy, religion, etc. 
Prof. J. Takakusu writes an illuminating article on Japanese Bud- 
dhism. It appears that Christian missionary work has proved a 
valuable stimulant to the Buddhist priesthood, who are beginning 
to realise that they must not let themselves be outdone, in the 
matter of charity and propagandist zeal, by their religious rivals 
from the West. Prof. Takakusu writes :—‘‘ With regard to prison 
preaching, we find—with the exception of one or two gaols, where 
the Shinto priests or Christian ministers are preaching—that the 
work is in the hands of the Buddhists, who carry it on after the best 
methods known in the West, and thus render great service to the 
country by their efforts among the prisoners. At the present time 
Buddhist services are conducted in the Army, at factories, and 
among the poor, while associations of young men, women, and 
children are growing up everywhere. When we observe the orphan 
asylums, deaf-and-dumb schools, charity hospitals, prisoners’ aid 
societies, and free lodging-houses established by the Buddhists, their 
social and philanthropic influence becomes increasingly manifest. 
Temperance and reformatory societies have also been organised.” 
Buddhist charity, however, is no new thing, either in Japan or 
elsewhere. In the same work the late Taizé Miyoshi, member of 
the House of Peers, writing on “ Philanthropy in Japan,” mentions 
Japanese Buddhist hospitals and dispensaries as existing at so early 
@ period as the seventh century a.p. 


Tue MAHAYANIST.—We are glad to welcome again our new 
friend, The Mahayanist, a journal devoted to the exposition of the 
**Great Vehicle” school of Buddhism. The editor-in-chief is an 
Occidental—at least he has an Occidental name—W. M. McGovern 
—but most of the contributors appear to be Japanese Buddhist 
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priests, who are anxious to give to Europe and America a reason 
for the faith that is inthem. Both the January and the February 
issues for the current year contain some noteworthy articles. “The 
Doctrine of the Zen Sect concerning God,”’ by the Rev. K. Nukariya, 
and ‘The Priority of the Two Schools of Buddhism,” by Wm. M. 
McGovern, more especially, deserve careful study. One of the 
chief differences between the “Great Vehicle” and the “ Little 
Vehicle’”’ schools of Buddhism seems to be the adhesion of the 
former to some form of theistic, or, let us say, pantheistic doctrine, 
which the Hinay4nists regard as belonging to that sphere of useless 
and dangerous speculation which the Buddha condemned. The 
MahayAnists, on the contrary, maintain that their conception of the 
Absolute—the “ God of philosophy,” as distinguished from the God 
of popular religion—is implicit in the teaching of the Pali Tspitaka 
concerning Nibbana. An article, entitled “‘ A Brief Account of the 
Jodo Sect,” by the Rev. S. Aoki, relates the touching story of its 
founder, Genkii or Hénen Shonin (b. 1133), who taught salvation 
by faith in an all-merciful Saviour, more than three centuries before 
Luther proclaimed a similar doctrine in Europe. The Buddhist 
priests of Hiei-zan cruelly persecuted him. But he was gladly 
listened t@ by the common people. 


RESIGNATION OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE BUDDHIST SOCIETY 
OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND.— We regret to have to inform our 
readers that our President, Mr. Edward Greenly, has been com- 
pelled to resign his office on account of ill-health. We are sure, 
however, that he will be able to help us in other ways, particularly 
with his pen, to which we are indebted for more than one stimulating 
and interesting article in past issues of this Revtew. 
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Book Dotices 


The Ethscs of Confucius, by Miles Menander Dawson (publishers, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York and London, The Knickerbocker 
Press, 1915; price $1.50 net). An excellent work this! Full of 
beautiful and suggestive thoughts; the ripest wisdom of one who 
was alike statesman, philosopher, philanthropist, and ethical teacher ; 
of one who has been the guide of millions of illiterate as well as 
learned men for over two thousand years. The Ethscs of Confuctus is 
a collection of sayings of the Master and his disciples, forming a 
manual of conduct for the “ superior man,” or, as we should say, 
the “ gentleman.’”’ We cannot do more here than quote two or three 
of them, enough to show to how lofty a height of moral wisdom China 
had attained as early as the 5th century B.c. ‘I have heard that 
the superior man helps the distressed, but he does not add to the 
wealth of the rich.” ‘‘ What the superior man seeks, is in himself; 
what the ordinary man seeks, is in others.” ‘The superior man 
must make his thoughts sincere.” 
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Rote On the Financial Situation of 
the Society 


Ear_y last year it was found that the ordinary income of the 
Society was insufficient to meet the charges on the General Fund. 
Certain economies were gradually effected, and the Council decided 
to dispense with paid assistance in the General Secretaryship and 
in the Editorship of the Review. Unfortunately, a debt of over 
£100 had been accumulated. Thanks, however, to subsequent 
donations, in addition to the ordinary income of the Society, we 
have been able to clear off the whole of this debt; and with the aid 
of a donation of £15 from Mr. Greenly towards the cost of the 
last issue of the Revtew it has been possible to maintain all the 
activities of the Society. Pending the receipt of further subscriptions 
it may, however, be necessary to transfer temporarily a sum not 
exceeding £30 from the Housing Fund to the General Fund, in 
order to ensure the possibility of bringing out the next few issues 
of the Review without delay. Subject to the tacit approval of all 
concerned, this will be done. 
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Expositions 


By LEDI SADAW MAHATHERA 


(Translated from the Pali by Bent M. Barua and edited 
by C. A. F. Ruys Davips). 


V. 
Or THE THREE WORLDS. 


HERE we expound our system of the world under three 
headings : 

_ (1) Physical Universe, 

(2) Thing, and 

(3) Being (7.e., Person). 

(1) By Physical Universe! is meant the world con- 
ceived in spatial relation (okdsa-loka),—as something in 
which things and beings have their existence. Thus 
heaven is the physical universe as regards celestial 
beings; earth is the physical universe as regards men, 
brutes, and things in general; and purgatory is the 
physical universe as regards infernal beings. . . . 

(2) The term Thing is used in the sense of conditioned 
things in general (sarikhara-loka). Things in this sense 
include plants: trees, creepers, bushes, shrubs, etc. ; 


1 The translator has omitted, partly from lack of space, partly from lack of leisure, 
the greater part of the detailed disquisition on the physical universe, as well as a part 
of the corresponding exposition of section 2. As representing the “natural 
philosophy ” of a very learned Burmese religieux of our day, who owes nothing to 
the scientific culture of the West, the excisions abound in interest, and it is to be 
hoped that an opportunity may be found for completing the translation.—ED. 
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metals, such as gold, silver, etc. ; in short, all the natural 
sources we draw from and enjoy; the objects fashioned 
therefrom by men, such as houses, chariots, carriages, 
etc.; and lastly, the things of intellectual creation, ¢.g., 
categories such as aggregates, senses, objects, etc. 

(3) By beings (satta) or persons (fuggala) we under- 
stand creatures generally :—infernal beings, animals, 
spirits, demons, men, gods and Brahmas. There are 
beings terrestial, aquatic, and aerial, oviparous, vivi- 
parous, moisture-sprung, and beings reborn without 
earthly parentage; beings without feet, bipeds, quadru- 
peds, and beings with many feet. . 

(1) We shall now explain the mode of existence 
(santhitt) in the physical universe. According to our 
theory, earth rests on water beneath it, water rests on 
air, and air rests on open space (aqjatdkasa). This open 
space is infinite below and on all sides. It is filled with 
air without motion, which supports the great volume of 
air (atmosphere) above it; this supports in its turn the 
great volume of water ; and that supports this great earth, 
It is said in the text: “ This great earth, Ananda, is 
established on water, water is established on air, air on 
space. A time comes, Ananda, when a mighty wind 
blows, this blowing causes commotion in the waters, and 
the waters being in commotion cause the earth to quake ” 
(Digha-Nikaya ii., 107 ; Dialogues ii., 114). 

Next we deal with the coming into being and the 
ceasing to be of the physical universe. The co-inherent 
quality of heat is the cause of birth, decay, and death of 
the physical universe, the cause of its origination and 
cessation. As it is said in the Pali: ‘“ What is the 
element of heat? It is that which heats, that which 
causes things to decay, that which consumes, and that 
through which things reach an entire change” (Majjhima- 
Nikaya i., 188, 422). Accordingly it is the co-inherent 
heat which is ever causing co-existent things to burn, to 
decay, consuming them, changing them, and making 
them pass from one condition into another. . . . 

The world is considered by us as a system or order in 
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which everything happens according to the laws of 
causality... .. Without a known beginning, and 
without end, the world or physical universe continues, not 
made, nor created by any World-Lord. Not made, not 
created by any such, not even a hundred, not even a 
thousand, not even a hundred thousand World-Lords 
would be able to remove it. By the law of heat, by the 
law of natural causation, the order of the physical universe 
is maintained. 

(2) The Organic World of Things. By this are 
implied trees, etc. The vegetable life is broadly 
distinguished into seedlings and growing plants. .. . 

The term seed or germ (07a), in its ordinary popular 
sense, implies various seeds—roots, and the rest—as 
described before. In the higher sense, however, seed or 
germ is to be regarded as a form of heat—caloric energy 
(utu). If this is so, a mango-stone, which, in the former 
sense, is called a seed-proper, cannot, in the latter sense, 
constitute the whole seed. For in that one mango-stone 
there are these eight component elements (qualities, 
primary and secondary): extension, cohesion, heat, 
motion, colour, odour, taste, and nutrition. Of these, 
heat carries out the germinating function. Hence it 
alone is radically entitled to the name of seed or germ. 
The remaining seven elements are complementary to 
heat; they do not directly perform the germinating 
function. 

Moreover, the form of heat (or caloric energy—wtu), 
which is specified above as seed or germ, is the same 
heat or energy in kind as that which is considered to be 
the germinating factor of the universe of a given period 
of time—an aeon.... 

(3) The World of Beings (satta-loka). To understand 
the nature and life’ of a satta—a being, person, individual 
—is an exceedingly deep and difficult task. It lies at 


1 Dkhammatd, i.e., dhamma-niydmo. The Manoratha-piirani (Buddhaghosa’s 
Commentary on the Anguttara-Nikaya) explains the latter term (see Expositions I. 
(5), vol. vii., p. 251 of this Review) as kdrana-néydma or causal order.—Tr. 

3 ‘* Nature and life”: in the author’s Pali pavatt:, a staple term in the dynamic 
philosophy of Buddhism, meaning on-rolling, or procedure.—Eb. 
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the basis, at the bottom of all philosophical speculations. 
We shall approach it from the two standards of truth - 
the conventional (sammut:) and the philosophic (para- 
mattha).* 

By “a being ” conventional usage understands a nama- 
viipa—[a compound organism] mental (nama) and physical. 
(ruipa). By this it means acertain appearance (santhana) 
and a certain continuum (santana), which it terms a being 
or person or individual.? Philosophic usage sees in “a 
being” a mental and material phenomenon or datum 
(nama-ripa-dhamma). For it the appearance and con- 
tinuum are just a mental construction and its verbal 
expression.” But the phenomena of mind and matter 
[out of which beings are constructed] are the data or 
subject-matter (dhamma) of philosophy. As if man 
having dug out clay should reduce it to powder, and 
by kneading that with water should make a jar. Jar, 
in that case, is the name given to the physical structure 
of the thing in question, while the powder or clay 
is the material or substance. This physical structure 
called jar appears only at the time when the potter shapes. 
it inthis particular fashion. When the jar is smashed to 
pieces, the structure to which the name, jar, was given 
disappears, while the powder or clay as material remains. 
Here the physical structure of the jar is comparable to 
the organic form of a being, the name “jar,” to the 
name ‘being,’ or “ person,” the powdered clay, to the 
phenomena of mind, matter. 

By ‘‘continuum,” or continuity in time, is generally 
understood the continued life of a being passing from 
one form of existence into another. But since this 
being is a mere concept of our mind, we cannot ascribe 
to the mental fiction the modes of physical origination 
and cessation. On the other hand, mind and matter, as 


1 See Section II., ‘‘Of the Two Standards of Truth,” vol. vii., No. 4, of this 
Review.—Eb. 
_ 2 Satta, etymologically, is “ being.” When animals are included, the more usual 
term is ana, or bhitta.—Ev. | 

3 Pafifietts means both concept and term. See S. Z. Aung in Compendium of 
Philosophy, iv., 264.—EpD. 
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real facts, can be conceived as springing into Sxietence; 
and undergoing dissolution. 

A being is said, from the conventional standpoint, to 
be born, to decay, to die, to fall from one state of existence, 
and to be reborn into another. Taken in this sense, a 
being is born, during his whole life-term, just once at the 
time of birth, and dies once for all at the time of death. 
Mind and matter, on the contrary, come to birth, undergo 
decay, die and break down many hundreds of thousands 
of times, even in one day... . 

And just as conventional usage affirms that there is 
infinite space in the universe, so does philosophy main- 
tain that space has no real existence. But this “exists ’”’ 
of the one standard, ‘does not exist” of the other, 
present no genuine mutual antagonism. How is this ? 
Because each statement is from a different standpoint. 

Similarly by “a being ” is implied some sort of indivi- 
dual consciousness and intelligence. That this exists 
and persists in transmigrating :—this is admitted as a 
truth from the conventional point of view. In Abhi- 
dhamma-knowledge, or philosophical truth, however, 
such a being is not recognized, does not exist. Only 
mental and material phenomena exist. And they do not 
persist in a series of transmigrations. They are per- 
petually dissolving, now here, now there. Yet here again 
between the “‘ exists ” and the “does not exist ” there is 
no real antagonism. How is this? Because of the 
distinction drawn between a being (conventional view) 
and a phenomenal compound of mind and matter 
(philosophic view). 

If by adhering to the belief, that a being persists in 
transmigration, we hold that mind and matter do the same, 
then this is the eternalistic error (sassataditth:). And if 
by adhering to the belief, that mind and matter do not 
persist in transmigration, but break up and dissolve, now 
here, now there, we come to hold that a being does the 
same, this is the annihilationistic error (uccheda-ditth1).* 


1 See Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, i.,27f. (trans. of the “ Brahmajala- 
Suttanta ”).—ED. 
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To maintain the eternalistic view is to shut the gate of 
Nibbana. Howso? Because if mind and matter trans- 
migrate, then it is to be inferred that transmigration 
itself is eternal. And to maintain the annihilationistic 
view is to shut the gate of heaven. Howso? Because 
the working out of Karma is thereby suspended. More- 
over both of those views maintain that the living 
personality is a soul. And since the soul-theory is at 
the root of all false opinions, we shall find ourselves 
lodged at that root. Wherefore, avoiding those two 
extreme views, and adopting the distinction in stand- 
points described above, let us stand holding open every 
gateway to heaven and to the final Release. 
(To be contsnued.) 


Doral Science : Religion without 
Speculation 


In approaching a subject of such wide significance as 
the above title indicates, I should like to make it quite 
clear that I propose to confine this paper to one aspect of 
the whole question only, but that the pre-requisite of all 
subsequent consideration. 

We have used the word “science,” and its antithesis 
naturally suggests itself, “speculation.” By employ- 
ing the word speculation as the opposite of science we 
shall have a clear understanding of what is meant by these 
expressions wherever they occur throughout this paper. 

For, first of all, it is of paramount importance, in any 
consideration of this sort, to make perfectly certain what 
is meant by the term used. The obscurity of the ideas 
and the ambiguity of the terms employed have usually 
proved to be a serious obstacle to any successful investi- 
gation in that abstract—and rather uninviting—sphere 
commonly indicated by such expressions as _ ethics, 
morality, metaphysics, and religion. It will not do to 
fall into the error of the medizval schoolmen, whose 
pseudo-philosophies, generally, starting with a set of 
undefined terms, wandered off into tedious logomachy, 
without ever touching the subjects with which they pur- 
ported to deal. A kind of thing which is by no means 
uncommon nowadays. 

Therefore, we must be quite clear as to what is defined 
by the terms “science ” and ‘‘speculation.’’ Science, or 
knowledge, is obviously the opposite of nescience, or 
ignorance. By knowledge we mean knowledge based on 
ascertainable fact or experience. From the philosopher’s 
standpoint, there may be said to be two kinds of 
knowledge—demonstrative and intuitive: it is with the 
latter eventually that we shall be concerned. Science 
then takes nothing for granted which is not adequately 
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supported by facts or experience relative thereto. 
Nescience, on the other hand, seeks, generally, to cloak 
itself in the assumption of suppositions not—or only very 
partially—based on fact or experience. It takes more for 
granted than has been proved to the satisfaction of the 
unbiassed mind, and denotes the domination of specula- 
tion in contradistinction to that of science. The word 
“speculation ”’ itself, however, has a double application, 
according as to whether it be antecedent to research and 
science or consequent thereto. Speculation in the latter 
sense does not concern us here; speculation antecedent 
to inquiry is what is now before us, and it is in this sense 
that the word is used throughout these notes. 

It is important to remember that speculation, as we 
have thus defined it, is not only prospective but also 
retrospective. And as guesswork in regard to the past, 
present, or future, it is everywhere found where science is 
lacking. It covers the whole field of mythology and is 
as much concerned with the remotest past as with the 
most distant future and all that intervenes, and it repre- 
sents at any given period that area into which, at such 
period, science has not penetrated. It will therefore be 
obvious that as science arises speculation is dissipated, 
and that as science extends its boundaries speculation 
recedes, being pushed further back by each extension of 
the ground covered by science. And in the whole range 
of human experience it has never been known that anyone 
has preferred to accept speculation on any matter when 
once science on such a subject has become available. 

Cynical observers, viewing the present catastrophic 
condition of Europe, for instance, are wont to remark 
that our “civilisation” is evidently faulty. Which no 
one will deny. But when we hear certain ignorant 
persons attribute the present calamitous state of affairs to 
the spread of science or civilisation expressed thereby 
(putting forth some specious argument generally to the 
effect that when science was less advanced we were no 
worse off), we at once detect a mental twist, an ungovern- 
able desire to subvert facts in order to prop up their own 
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fallacies. For, we immediately ask, if science qua civili- 
sation has failed, is it in its strongest spot or in its weakest 
spot that it has failed? It is obvious that it is not where 
we have progressed but where we have failed to progress 
that we must look for the fons errorum of the situation. 
We admit then that there is a flaw, but are also able to 
locate it. We see that those divisions of the sum of 
human knowledge which are yet claimed by speculation 
are perforce those which have not yet been worked out 
in a thoroughly scientific manner ; we also see that they 
approximate to that which lies within the sphere of ethics 
or moral science. This then is the ground which is yet 
held, in the main, by speculation qua religion. (The word 
religion here used is elliptical, and must be taken to denote 
speculative religion.) 

The ground once covered by religion was very exten- 
sive ; but science has wrested successive provinces from 
it, until we arrive at the position as it is to-day. This 
point is rather neatly expressed by Prof. W. Ostwald, 
the famous monist philosopher : 


‘‘ The relative positions of religion and science have fundamentally 
changed. The representatives of religious opinion now no longer 
try to repel, as standing in contradiction to science, recognised and 
generally received results of science. They now strive to convince 
themselves that the teachings of religion can never in any wise come 
into conflict with science. In other words, they recognise, without 
further parley, science as the superior tribunal, since they surrender 
on the part of religion all provinces which are claimed by science for 
itself. Only they maintain: ‘there are certain provinces reserved 
for us, into which science can never penetrate, and for which we 
alone are justified in advancing doctrines and claims.’... .. This 
so-called barrier between religion and science is shown by historic 
research to be extremely movable; and in truth it keeps shifting 
in one direction only. It shifts, that is, only in the direction of 
always enlarging and expanding the province which belongs to 
science, while the province which religion tries at times to claim 
becomes in the course of time narrower and narrower.” . 


It must of course be remembered that what is here 
referred to is unscientific or speculative religion, the sort 
which generally prevails and which is almost entirely the 
only kind known to the West. 
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It will be seen then that religion (as above defined) 
must either be driven from its last stronghold, or rational- 
ised—viz., reconstructed on a scientific basis. And these 
two alternatives are really one and the same thing. For, 
suppose we Say that religion must be ejected, then that 
which takes its place—which we have designated as 
“moral science”—may be described as religion. On 
the other hand, suppose we say that religion must be 
rationalised, by its reconstruction on a scientific basis, 
then we have really done away with religion in the 
unpleasant sense of the word, and what remains is moral 
science. So both the rationalist and the religionist are 
appeased. The importance of this it is not difficult to 
appreciate. 

But, it may be objected, how can religion be brought 
under the purview of science, seeing that it is mainly the 
product of the imaginative faculty, relying on the emotions 
—as with art and literature ; whereas science and philo- 
sophy (which, properly speaking, is completely unified 
science) are products of the intellectual faculty, dependent 
upon reason. If, however, we are to regard religion as 
a solely imaginative effort, then we have done with it here, 
and it has clearly no claim to be heard in matters of 
moral or social conduct. But this, nevertheless, is the 
ground which, rightly or wrongly, it has arrogated to 
itself, and upon which is chiefly based its last claim for 
recognition. Religion as poetry does not concern us 
here. Religion standing on the ground which has 
already been indicated is what has to be considered at 
present, and it is in this sense it must be understood 
when referred to on all subsequent occasions. 

It will, of course, be denied by none that religion 
responds to some inherent need of the human soul ;— 
whether this need be of the intellect or the imagination 
largely might be a matter of dispute, but, in view of the 
attitude taken up by the supporters of religion, it will be 
seen that it coincides with that province which we have 
assigned to moral science. It could not, perhaps, be 
maintained that religion is primarily concerned with the 
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imaginative faculty, because, apart from the inevitable 
interpenetration of the intellectual and imaginative quali- 
ties, which necessarily somewhat falsifies any comparison 
on these lines, we shall see that it originates from some- 
thing which is obviously extrinsic to what falls under 
either of these categories. 

A little digression here may perhaps help to indicate 
more clearly the part played by speculation. 

The moral principle, it is universally admitted, is 
anterior to all religion, and is intuitive, in varying 
degrees, in all members of the human race.’ It reveals 
itself as an instinct of solidarity, and seems based not so 
much on abstract notions of right and wrong as on the 
idea of expediency—by which any act is deemed profit- 
able or unprofitable. In other words, primitive man 
considered “right” that which was conducive to the 
welfare of the community and the individual, and 
‘‘ wrong” that which proved to be inimical to either or 
both. Therefore this instinct of mutual regard (‘‘ Do 
not unto others as you would not they should do to 
you”’ as expressed by the Chinese, or ‘‘ Do unto others 
as you would they should do unto you ’’ as expressed by 
the Christians) lies at the root of all human society. 

It is to be noted that throughout all ages a certain 
relationship has been conceived to exist between the 
natural and the hypothetical supernatural, whereby the 
moral aspect is introduced. Thus, beneficent natural 
phenomena were, and are still amongst the more ignorant, 
regarded as the reward of some particular virtuous acts, 
and maleficent natural phenomena as the result of 
particular moral default. 

Thereby we come to the second aspect of the specula- 
tive question, which is really, in the last resort, the most 
important, and is to-day that chiefly used by religious 
apologists of all sorts. It is to the effect that the specula- 
tive element supplies a moral stimulus, which pure reason 


1 Darwin and all subsequent biological and anthropological investigators agree 4s 
to this fact, although not all are in agreement as to its teleological import. 
II 
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—unaided by imagination—cannot offer. This idea has 
been always, and is to-day, unquestionably, the strongest 
plea put forward by the supporters of speculative—or, as 
they sometimes call it, revealed—religion. They even go 
so far at times as to admit that although their suppositions 
are at variance with all known truths, are unsupported 
by reason and incompatible with all human ideas of equity 
or justice, yet they still have a claim for retention, in 
order to keep the masses in a state of reverent apprehen- 
sion, which will restrain them from wrong-doing and spur 
them to virtuous conduct. 

It is obviously futile to tell a man that such and sucha 
course of action is the right one, unless you make clear 
what will be the consequences if he fails to comply 
therein. Every “how” in this connection demands a 
“why.” And, science not having found the “ why,” the 
aid of imagination has been called in to formulate 
speculative theories, such as all theology represents. If 
we could find the right ‘“‘ why,” it would obviously be the 
scientific ‘‘ why,” about which there would be no 
uncertainty or doubt. It is interesting to note the stress 
which has been laid upon the importance of finding some 
sort of moral stimulus (the Epicureans and Lucretius, for 
example, were generally looked upon with little favour 
because they were regarded as insufficiently furnished 
in this respect), and the reason for which discovers 
itself by the fact that the moral principle, which has 
already been recognised as inherent in all human society, 
clearly needs cultivation; otherwise it is apt to become 
stifled by the growth of other qualities, and even altogether 
atrophied by neglect or misuse. 

Although a mere negation will not solve the problem, 
it is certain that fable and superstition, and the creeds 
and dogmas into which they are inevitably elaborated 
when the cruder forms have become inadequate to satisfy 
the nascent intelligence, have been equally unsatisfactory. 
It is indeed no exaggeration to say that the growth of 
dogmas invariably synchronises with moral and intel- 
lectual stagnation and decay; and in this direction 
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Kant’s maxim that ‘‘ the death of dogmas is the birth of 
morality” is amply borne out. 

And this is but to be expected when it is remembered 
that all such dogma has as its basis that hypothetical 
supernatural, which owed its origin to the deficiency of 
science, 

If then it is possible to find laws in that province 
which is yet claimed by the “ supernatural” and com- 
monly described as “ spiritual ” (itself a dualistic way of 
speaking), it is evident that a great possibility lies ahead 
of advance on the path of moral science as has been done 
in the case of natural science. 

It is peculiarly in this province wherein lies the whole 
import of that which is commonly known as Buddhism, 
a term implying intellectual enlightenment, supreme 
intuition. And it is this which differentiates it from all 
other religious or philosophic systems: it is non- 
speculative, scientific. 

What Gotama did was not to devise a law or formulate 
a system, but to discover a law, to perceive a system. 
His part may be compared to that of Copernicus or 
Galileo, Newton or Harvey, in physical science. Natural 
laws are the same whether discerned or not, their opera- 
tion proceeds in precisely the same way whether men 
recognise them or deny them. 

Buddhism extends the natural laws, the laws of 
causality, to the mental or psychic domain, or, more 
exactly, perceives their operation in this sphere, and 
thereby disposes of the idea of supernatural or transcen- 
dental agencies working independent of or in contraven- 
tion to the natural laws of the universe. It therefore 
dispels that dualistic conception of things which was the 
outcome of the ignorance of natural laws. In this sense 
it may be said that the Buddha himself was the first real 
monist, and, in point of fact, Sankhara and his school 
merely elaborated and sometimes distorted the great 
truths which Gotama was the first to enunciate. 

Too much emphasis cannot be laid on the fact that the 


Buddha founded no new system; he invented nothing ; 
1I-—-2 
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much certainly was added by his zealous and sometimes 
ill-informed followers, but this is adventitious and forms 
no part of the quintessential truths discovered and ex- 
pounded by Gotama. He indeed claimed no originality ; 
he admitted that other Buddhas there had been and 
others would yet arise. He discovered that which was 
universal, cosmic law, eternally true whether discerned or 
not. 

‘¢ Even so, have I seen an ancient path, an ancient road, trodden 
by Buddhas of a bygone age ... the which having followed, I 
understand life and its coming to be and its passing away.” 

The reference here is to the Eightfold Path, but it was 
this path which he found to be the way to the supreme 
knowledge of universal, cosmic truth. 

The objection might here be raised that this presents 
no analogy to the case of discoveries in more concrete 
or physical science. The disputant may say that ordinary 
natural laws are demonstrable to anyone who may care 
to inquire, whereas here we have only the dicta of a 
professedly Enlightened Being. It is needless to point 
out that such is not the case: natural phenomena do not 
carry in themselves evidence of laws, but only afford 
evidence of the working out of laws, and the recognition 
of these, even if they be demonstrable to the sensory 
organs, demands of the inquirer that he be possessed of 
some knowledge of the circumstances and nature of their 
operation. What may be proved to the satisfaction of 
the astronomer would be no proof to the person entirely 
ignorant of astronomy. Suppose, for example, someone 
were to say that he knew that Copernicus imvented the 
planetary system, but, not being a Copernican, he could 
not accept the theory ; the falsity of such a contention 
becomes at once apparent. And really to find a parallel 
to the Buddhist case we must look rather to natural 
science than to abstract philosophy or religion—and this 
for the simple reason that the former ts scientific. 
Scientific truth is entirely independent of any personal 
element; whereas with the generality of that which 
passes as philosophy the scientific element, if present at 
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all, is mixed with a personal element, which latter limits 
and circumscribes its application both as regards space 
and time. About scientific truth, as such, there is no 
personal element; it is a question of investigation and 
discovery : whatever the personality of the discoverer, it 
matters not. With most religious philosophers it is to 
be noted that the personal element preponderates over 
the scientific almost to the exclusion of the latter. With 
the Buddha it is"exactly the reverse; here the personal 
element, although necessarily not entirely lacking, is 
entirely subordinated to the scientific. And this con- 
stitutes one reason why Buddhism is able to prevail when 
other systems become outworn and obsolete. 

The only person, then, who has a legitimate right to 
question the findings of the Buddha is one who has 
placed himself in the position of the Buddha by entering 
upon the same quest with the same singleness and 
intensity of purpose. And such an one would, doubtless, 
find exactly what he found. This is illustrated by the 
fact that the greatest explorers in all fields of natural 
science have, in some way or other, confirmed the 
fundamental tenets of Buddhism, and whereas popular 
superstitions and sophisms have been mown down by 
each advance of science, the same only affords increasing 
evidence of the truths first enunciated by Gotama. And 
this is in no way surprising when it is remembered that 
the Buddha alone followed the scientific method. And, 
because all science is at root one, the scientific method 
must inevitably lead to unity. No other unity is in fact 
possible, and therefore as all science is necessarily monistic 
in its trend, so all genuine monism must be scientific. 

What, more exactly, is the nature or quality of the 
Buddhist science ? Granted, it is of that kind known as 
intuitive rather than demonstrative, its field is subjective 
rather than objective—psychical rather than physical. 
But the term “ intuition’ has, however, fallen under a 
slur, as conveying a certain idea of vagueness and 
abstruseness. Where it is sought to differentiate 
between philosophy and science at the expense of the 
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former, to science is invariably ascribed all that comes 
within the scope of actual intellectual apprehension, 
philosophy being left with the intuitive, as being under- 
stood to be the less reliable. (A charge which critics of 
Bergson not infrequently make.) In point of fact, no 
such distinction between philosophy and science is 
admissible. Philosophy, properly understood, is the 
aggregate of which sciences are the parts. Sciences 
therefore stand to philosophy in the relation of parts to 
the whole, and the quality of the parts must be the same 
as that of the whole. 

It is not without reason, however, that the term 
‘intuitive ” has come to imply something vague, unde- 
finable, zn nubibus ; that 

‘‘ The dark lantern of the spirit, 
Which none see by but those who bear it ”’ 
inspires less confidence than the illumination of more 
solid science. Apart from Buddhism, such is the case. 

But it is precisely the object of Buddhism to rescue 
intuition from this slough of vagueness and uncertainty 
and raise it to the firm ground of demonstrative science : 
to show that the laws which govern the mental or psychic 
world are as sure, as unalterable, as those which govern 
the physical world ; and that both are really but different 
aspects of the same. 

It would be superfluous here to dwell upon the nature 
of those pivotal truths which Gotama was the first to 
unveil—and which all subsequent investigation has con- 
firmed. If brief reference be made to them here, it is 
simply to see what bearings they have on the question of 
‘‘ moral science,” and to satisfy ourselves of their non- 
speculative character. 

The speculative systems have always sought to connect 
the external with the internal, and have introduced some 
external and objective fact or phenomena to explain 
something internal and subjective. The theistic postu- 
late, thus introduced in some form or other, became of 
course a prolific ground for speculative fancies of all 
descriptions. The Buddhist method is entirely different. 
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It assumes nothing at the start, and proceeds in an 
analytical and scientific manner throughout. It does not: 
look to the external world to explain the innate things of 
the heart. But if it may be said to be psychological in 
contradistinction to physical, it is none the less onto- 
logical in the fullest sense of the word. It does not 
arbitrarily separate man from nature, mind from matter, 
nor set up the human soul on a pedestal as the one fact 
in nature entirely independent of and unrelated to the 
rest of the natural universe. Its standpoint is not 
anthropocentric. It does not assume that the universe 
was created for man; neither does it assume that man 
was created for the universe or its divine governors 
(as is the case with the cruder forms of religion). It 
finds the nature of the universe—of all orders of exist- 
ence—to be indeed one, subject in all its parts to 
eternal change operating in accordance with laws which 
show no variability or shadow of turning. Nothing 
is found to be permanent, immutable; all is change, 
transition—causation and effect. 

‘¢ Whether Buddhas arise or do not arise, it remains a fact and 
the fixed and necessary constitution of being, that all its constituents 
are transitory. This fact a Buddha discovers and masters, and 
when he has discovered and mastered it, he announces, teaches, 
discloses . . . and makes it clear that all the constituents of being 
are transitory.” 

‘¢ Whether Buddhas arise or do not arise, it remains a fact and 
the fixed and necessary constitution of being, that all its constituents 
lack an enduring substance. This fact a Buddha discovers and 
masters, and when he has discovered and mastered it, he announces, 
teaches, discloses . . . and makes it clear that all the constituents 
of being lack an enduring substance.” 

‘¢ There is no construction which has not sprung into being with- 
out a gradual becoming. It is by a process of evolution that con- 
fections come to be.” (Milinda.) 

All then is change, determined by laws of cause and 
effect. There is found no place for creation or annihila- 
tion ; no administrative deities ruling by acts of variable 
will,—ordaining, altering, intervening, creating or destroy- 
ing in vicem ; nor is there any evidence of independent 
spiritual beings co-existing with the physical counterparts 
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in a state of symbiosis; nor any animistic properties 
surviving and transcending the eternal order. All the 
suppositions of “supernaturalism” are inexorably excluded 
by the test of science, and irrevocably banished by the 
light of cosmic truth. 

But, it may be asked, what is the teleological signifi- 
cance of this, and, more particularly, in what way does it 
help us towards the goal of human happiness and moral 
perfection, which 1s especially the purpose of what we 
have designated “ moral science”’ ? 

True, this conception of ceaseless samsara, this pattern 
of a universe compounded of transcrucial chains of 
causation, without beginning and without end, would not 
of itself be conducive to great moral elevation. But it is 
here we get the first foothold on that solid ground which 
is essential to all true progress—the scientific basis. We 
have come to know things as they are. And knowledge, 
in this direction, does mean, emphatically, power. It 
carries with it the ability to apply those laws of kamma 
that they work in the right direction; that they may no 
longer be the means of thraldom, but the way of libera- 
tion. Thus change may be made synonymous. with 
progress. It is discerned, by the illumination of cosmic 
truth, that all things work towards a norm, a standard, a 
goal. But such progress, in the case of volitional beings, 
may be facilitated or retarded according to the measure 
in which the laws are apprehended and applied. There 
is no room for a dismal, ineluctable, fatalism ; but, on 
the contrary, increasing power and a greater degree of 
liberation in each step forward taken in the light of this 
knowledge. In the words of the Awakened One— 

“‘ My action (kamma) is my property, 
My action is my inheritance, my action 
is the womb which bears my destiny, 
my action is my kindred, my action is 
my refuge.” 

‘‘ Not by birth one becomes noble, 

By action one becomes noble; ” 


Action, that is to say, in accordance with those laws the 
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knowledge of which is the priceless gift of the Buddhist 
intuition. 

True, anyone entirely lacking this knowledge may yet 
move unconsciously towards the goal, simply because he 
acts in compliance with those laws of whose existence he 
is himself ignorant. But how much greater are the 
possibilities of such progress where knowledge has 
replaced ignorance. Knowledge of this kind is incontro- 
vertibly pregnant with the highest potentialities: it 
signifies the difference between darkness and light. And 
clearly, as knowledge in all other departments of life has 
proved so advantageous, how much more may we not 
expect of knowledge in this direction? It is here we 
find the scientific “‘ why,’’ the real moral stimulus, in the 
place of which elsewhere are found only conjectural 
uncertainties. 

And if anyone would so far fly in the face of facts as to 
allege that imaginative figments, unsupported by reason 
or research, can carry more weight than scientific truth, 
with him lies the onus probandi, the awkward task of 
substantiating such an illogical contention. And indeed 
we have seen that such imaginative figments, having 
their root in the “ supernatural ” hypothesis, with all their 
phantasmagoria of luridly painted heavens and hells 
where the individual soul undergoes eternal torments or 
enjoys an eternity of bliss (an infinite reward for a finite 
act: a presumption as perversive to morals as it is 
repugnant to reason), do indeed not seldom bring forth 
results which are far from satisfactory. Moreover, one 
cannot but notice that the value of such results is in 
inverse proportion to the degree of intelligence attained 
among those who embrace these suppositions. 

There is another point which perhaps deserves a little 
further notice. If cosmic truth (and ‘‘ Buddhism ” is but 
the perception of cosmic truth) denotes everywhere 
change, it also denotes everywhere unity. Allusion has 
already been made tothis. The universe is found to be 
indeed essentially one, and all idea of ‘‘ separateness ” 1s 
thereby excluded. Here we see the source of that 
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primordial instinct of solidarity which is the basis of al 
society, and which was referred to above. We know 
what the Enlightened One found here ; it is needless to. 
dwell upon the non-reality of individual existence, the 
illusion of the ego. This the Buddha was not the first 
to discover ; everywhere, where the human intelligence 
has not been warped by speculative suppositions, this 
intuition reveals itself. It is the theme of the deepest. 
thought of all ages: the Vedas, the Upanishads, and the. 
Vedanta are imbued with it. But Gotama was the first 
to ascertain it of a certainty, and to reveal it in the clear 
light of scientific truth, making it, as it were, the cardinal 
point of his teaching. Its significance in the sphere 
of morals is beyond all calculation ; this was appreciated 
by Indian sages from the earliest times. A quotation 
from Deussen may help to illustrate this point :— 

‘‘ This idea of perfect unity has its base in the Vedas. The 
Gospels fix quite correctly as the highest law of morality, ‘love thy 
neighbour as thyself.’ But why should I do so, since by the order 
of nature I feel pain and pleasure only in myself and not in my 
neighbour? The answer is not in the Bible (this venerable book 
not being quite free from Semitic realism), but it is in the Vedas. 
You should love your neighbour as yourself because you ave your 


neighbour ; a mere illusion makes you believe that your neighbour 
is something different from yourself.’’ 


These words written of the Vedas—which contain but 
dim foreshadowings of the fuller illumination which came 
in the process of time—apply with yet more force to the 
Buddhist intuition. Here, everything of a fanciful or 
speculative character has been eliminated, and we get for 
the first time a complete presentment of actual ascertained 
scientific fact. The complete realisation of the non- 
reality of self, of the essential oneness of all things, is 
recognised to be the hall-mark of a fully enlightened and 
consequently fully emancipated intelligence. 

Here is not the place to discuss the a posteriori aspects 
of. this unity; this would carry us into the sphere 
of the absolute, and would be outside the scope of the 
present consideration. For the intellectual faculty (apart 
from the supreme illumination of a Buddha) can only 
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know facts in relation to other facts. Only those on the 
plane of the absolute can comprehend the absolute. And 
if kamma is relative, nibbana is absolute. For anyone on 
the plane of the relative to attempt to describe or define 
the absolute is futile and indeed impossible. Todo this, 
it is necessary to attain to the absolute. Gotama realised 
this full well, and constantly cautioned his disciples 
against such attempts to describe that which lies entirely 
beyond the reach of human perception and compre- 
hension ; many are the injunctions not to sink the string 
of thought into the infinite, to seek not to fathom the 
unfathomable. Such speculation was always useless and 
unprofitable. Therefore it is we do not find in Buddhism 
categorical assertions regarding the origins and ends of 
life, questions of archebiosis and abiogenesis, etc., such as 
are frequently met with in the speculative systems of 
religion. Not that there is no answer to such questions ; 
simply that the answers lie beyond the reach of present 
intelligence; before they can be received the ques- 
tioner must have reached that stage when he is in a 
position of receptivity, by his release from the sphere of 
relativity. He must have graduated from the relative to 
the absolute. For those who would do this, the Buddha 
pointed the way—which he found to be the only sure and 
infallible way by the test of experience—and which he 
called the Noble Eightfold Path. 

Up to the present, wherever the word “speculation ” 
has occurred, it has been in the sense of being antecedent 
to inquiry and research. What then Is the attitude of 
Buddhism to speculation subsequent to inquiry and 
research ? For speculation in this sense is inevitable, 
and without it progress would be impossible in any 
department of life. Here a striking fact discloses itself. 
Strangely enough, the peculiarity of all the speculative 
systems of religion is a very pronounced hostility to all 
speculation in this latter sense of the word. It were 
needless to refer to the horrors of the Inquisition ; to the 
extreme antagonism which was almost always shown 
towards pioneer thinkers. And although as science 
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establishes itself, and thus dispels the mists of ignorance 
and superstition, the antagonism to any possible fresh 
advance of science dies down, still all originality of 
thought and research is viewed generally with a certain 
amount of suspicion and disapproval. But in the case of 
Buddhism this cannot hold good. The Buddha himself 
never said anything to discourage independent thought 
and research; rather, in fact, the reverse, for he always 
seems to have insisted upon each proving for himself, 
and not accepting anything just because a teacher— 
however venerated—had said it was so. And so far as 
history records, wherever the Buddhist tenets in a 
tolerably pure form prevailed to any appreciable extent 
(e.g., the Asokan period in India) there does not appear 
to have been any hostility manifested by the followers of 
the Buddha to original thought and fearless investigation 
in any direction. Certainly, intolerance and persecution 
have never been concomitant with the profession of 
Buddhist tenets, as has often been the case in a very 
marked degree with other religions. 

It has only been possible here to present just the bare 
outlines of the case; the various considerations arising 
therefrom must be deferred to another occasion. But 
perhaps enough has been said to show that Buddhism 1s- 
scientific, and that—although its domain is necessarily 
subjective and intuitive—it proceeds by methods which 
are analytical and amenable in every way to rational 
research, and thereby succeeds in raising subjective and 
intuitive truth to the more solid ground of demonstrative 
truth. It posits nothing that will not stand the test of 
genuine and thorough investigation, and denotes insight 
rather than speculation. It offers therefore not a mere 
mandatory ethic, but a complete ethos, revealing not only 
the superstructure but the whole edifice, and discloses the 
requisite nexus between cause and effect, concept and 
precept. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the import 
of Buddhism. may be summed up in the formula, 
MORAL SOLIDARITY AND INTELLECTUAL 
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INDEPENDENCE. This, it is unanimously agreed, is 
the highest goal to which we can strive, and the greatest 
desideratum of all social aspirations. The reverse, 
intellectual subservience and moral confusion, is every- 
where met with, and everywhere its results are disastrous. 
It may indeed be said to be the root of all social evils 
to-day as all through the ages. When this is realised it 
will be seen that Buddhism hasa niche to fill in the thought 
of to-day, and one which nothing else exactly can fill, 
simply because it zs scientific truth, and as such it can 
never become useless or grow obsolete, but is always 


‘6 the same at all times to all nations all over the earth.” 


C. R. Parry. 
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Buddbist Art in its Relation fo 
Buddbist Ideals; 


With special reference to Buddhism in Japan. Four lectures given 
at the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. By M. Anesaki, M.A. 
Litt.D., Professor of the Science of Religion in the Imperial 
University of Tokyo, and Professor of Japanese Literature and 
Lifein Harvard University, 1913—1915. Bostonand New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1915. Quarto, pp. xv. + 73 + 
47 Plates. (Illuminated frontispiece.) 


Tue city of Boston is again to be congratulated for 
a solid service to art, literature and religion. One of the 
most remarkable men now living in any nation has but 
recently sojourned among us, and this book is a trail of 
light which he has left behind him. From the gorgeous 
frontispiece, wherein the Buddhist Trinity are rising like 
suns behind the landscape, to the accurate bibliography 
and index, the book is a jewel. It is 


“DEDICATED TO 
THE PIOUS AND BEAUTIFUL SOUL 


OF 
SAINT FRANCIS OF ASSISI,” 


and the Japanese Buddhist apologizes to his Catholic 
friends for this dedication. But why should a Catholic, 
of all communions, take offence at an author who exhibits 
a full-page picture of “the Merciful All-Mother”? Let 
Anesaki himself describe it :— 


‘‘ The (artist’s) conception was the inexhaustible love of Kwannon, 
the Mother of All, who is sending her offspring from the realm of 
light and purity down to the world of sorrows and tribulations. She 
stands in the midst of golden illumination and resplendent clouds. 
Her left hand carries a tiny branch of willow, a symbol of meekness, 
and from the flask held in her right hand falls a drop of water, the 
water of wisdom, which forms a transparent globe containing a 
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baby. The child looks back in gratitude or in farewell towards the 
mother above, his lovely hands joined in adoration. The place 
where the baby is destined to be born is the world of dark clouds, 
among which rugged peaks are seen. The love of the mother, a 
virgin mother, of heavenly dignity, is a pure maternal love, but it 
exhibits a depth of tragic compassion.”’ 


The artist is a Japanese, who died in 1888, but the 
conception is the familiar one of medieval Buddhism. 

In another picture, this time by a Chinaman of the 
twelfth century, we see the Buddhist Elijah ascending to 
heaven in the flames of his own thought. The story was 
first translated from the Holy Scriptures of the Buddhists 
in the Ofen Court of Chicago for February, 1g00. No 
notice appears to have been taken of it, and meantime 
the inexplicable picture was hanging on the walls of the 
Boston Museum. Thanks to Anesaki, the obscure toil 
of the translator and the picture of the Chinese artist 
are here brought face to face in mutual explanation. 

It is no exaggeration to say that, if every Christian 
really assimilated the facts in this book, an ancient oracle 
would be fulfilled : 

“ The knowledge of the Lord shall cover the earth, as 
the waters cover the sea.” 

ALBERT J. EDMUNDS. 


HIsTORICAL SOCIETY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
March, 1916. 
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Che Influence of Buddhism in Burma 


Burmese chronicles say that Buddhism was first intro- 
duced into Burma in the third century B.c., during the 
reign in India of the Emperor Asoka; but it did not 
flourish till a thousand years after the Parinibbana of 
Lord Buddha, when the Light of Dhamma was flickering 
and about to be finally extinguished in the place of its 
birth, India. 

In this article I do not propose to follow the rise and 
fall of Buddhism in India. In passing I may remark 
that the fall in India was due to various causes ; but the 
one chief cause was the indiscriminate admittance into 
the Buddhist Order from the time of Asoka of all classes 
of Indians—many of whom afterwards proved to be 
formidable foes of the religion; and who, when San- 
karacharya declared an open war against Buddhism, 
threw off their cloaks of sheep and appeared in their true 
colours. Then followed the work of destruction and 
desecration. | 

The crusade against Buddhism organised by San- 
karachérya, and not the Mahomedan rule, as some 
people suppose, had effectually driven out Buddhism 
from the land of its origin. The remnants of the religion 
which escaped the hand of destruction fell into decay 
in due course. 

It has therefore been said that everything, including 
the Dhamma of the Tathagata (but excluding only 
Nibbana), is subject to that immutable law, Anigga, the 
law of transiency, impermanency. The Oriental saying 
‘‘ it is easier to dispel the external enemy than the internal 
dissentious foe” is too true as regards the Sdsana in 
India. 

So complete had been the effacement of the vestiges 
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of the religion, that in the course of the writer’s Indian 
travels and pilgrimages a few years ago to the shrines or 
rather the sites of the shrines renowned for their sanctity, 
he came across only buildings utterly ruined in almost all 
the places that were not under the care of the Govern- 
ment Archeological Department. Those dagobas and 
structures discovered and repaired by the Archzological 
Department alone present a pleasant feature. The 
general condition of the ruined dagobas, monasteries, and 
their surroundings was enough to break the heart of a 
pious pilgrim who had read of the past glory of those 
places and who expected to find them in all their 
splendour as depicted in the Books of Buddha Vamsa 
and Maha Vamsa. 

Before its final expulsion from India, the Good Law 
was strenuously propagated by its zealous missionaries 
throughout the length and breadth of Asia; and it took 
a firm root in Burma as early as the fifth century a.D. 
The Dhamma had its progress and decay in Burma also ; 
but it reached the zenith of its prosperity during the 
régime of the peace-loving King Mindon some fifty years 
ago. He was known as the Supporter of the Religion 
(a title similar to that of the Defender of the Faith in 
Christendom), who inaugurated the fifth Great Council, 
whereat the whole of the TJipitaka was inscribed on 
marble tablets in order that the Good Law might be 
preserved for all time. These tablets, which are in a very 
good state of preservation, may be seen at the foot of the 
Mandalay Hill. 

In Mandalay, the capital of King Mindon, there were 
(and still are) scores of Pali colleges and seminaries. 
Examinations were held periodically, and the candidates 
(generally comprised of Buddhist monks and novices, 
but, ina minority, of laymen, lay students, and nuns), who 
sat for the examinations and obtained passes, were suit- 
ably rewarded. In the case of a lay student, the passing 
of the examinations secured at once a Government 
appointment. The study of Pali and the Tifitaka was 
encouraged in various other ways also. The Royal 
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princes and princesses even followed in the wake of the 
educating influence of the Good King, and made it a 
point of their duty to study, and promote the study of, 
Pali and the Tifitaka. It used to be, and still is, held 
that every Buddhist must study Pali, and must go through 
at least the works, such as the Pali Grammar, Sati- 
pathanna Sutta, Abidhamattha Sangaha, besides other 
minor Sutias. 

Ordination into the Buddhist Order also was greatly 
encouraged. Every tenth member of the Good King’s 
capital was a monk. From sunrise to sunset, the flutter- 
ing robes of the Buddhist monk would be seen, whichever 
way one might turn. Almost every quarter of the capital 
contained a monastery of some pretension. The capital, 
being then the centre of Buddhist learning, was literally 
filled with the yellow robes. Students from China, 
Cambodia, Ceylon, Bhutan, Sikkim, and other parts of | 
the world flocked to Mandalay. The figures of the last 
census, taken in 1911 by the British Government, show 
that the proportion of the monkish element in the male 
population of Mandalay, the modern capital of the 
Burmese Kings, was as great as ever, notwithstanding 
the withdrawal of the Royal support since the British — 
annexation of Upper Burma in the year 1885. | 

The innumerable ancient pagodas, monasteries, and 
other kinds of edifices, some of which are in disrepair, 
some in ruins, some in good condition, adorning almost 
every peak of hill and mountain, bear witness to the past 
glory of Buddhism in Burma. The modern edifices 
sprung up like mushrooms after the first shower of rains. 
It is indeed no misnomer to call Burma a land of 
pagodas. 

During and after the reign of King Kya-zwa, who 
made his capital at Old Paukkan (pronounced Pagan) in 
the eleventh century a.p., the Lord Buddha's Sasana 
attained to a great height of prosperity. -Tradition says, 
and it is a popular belief also, that the youthful mothers 
in those days, when pacifying their peevish sucklings, 
sung, in place of nursery songs, Pali hymns, Buddhist 
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psychology, Theri Gatha, and Verses from the Tipitaka. 
The historic Princess Thanbyin, the daughter of King 
Kya-zwa, is generally believed to have been the author 
of many extant Buddhist works, and also a Pali lecturer 
to the young monks of her father’s capital. The tradition 
says further that the King had, by a Royal mandate, to 
prohibit the laity from supplying oil or candles to the 
monks, in order that they might not read at night, for the 
simple reason that they were suffering from all varieties 
of eye diseases brought about by their hard reading both 
by day and night. Despite this mandate, the monks 
tried to obtain oil and candles. The King then had to 
confiscate all wax and oil from the monasteries. The 
young monks, as their last resource, collected the dry 
leaves of trees and had them burnt; and with the flare 
of the flickering flame they studied the Tipitaka, Such 
was the zeal of the monks and the laity in the good old 
days. 

There are some who still maintain that during the 
dynasty of the Paukkan Kings the people of Burma were 
better. educated and more enlightened than in modern 
times ; and that the Sdsana attained its summit of pro- 
sperity during that period. It is a moot point which is 
open to dispute ; the subject is a delicate one, fit only for 
the pen of a historian. 

There remains the Gadiepated fact, however, that the 
people of Burma have always been, from time immemorial, 
loyal, law-abiding, content and devoted to the religion of — 
their forebears, and have always given their whole- 
hearted support to the cause of Buddhism ; in fact, their 
all, in many instances, in practising the charity and self- 
lessness inculcated in Buddhism. It is not unseldom 
that the Burmese charity has been strongly criticised by 
alien religionists as so much waste of money. The 
Burmese hospitality, like that of the Irish people, is pro- 
verbial. Any stranger of any creed or nationality can 
obtain board and lodging for a few days free of charge in 
any Burmese Buddhist house. A bond fide traveller has 


never been known to have had shelter or food refused 
12—2 
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him. The Burmese, rich and poor alike, build their 
houses always with a “guest room” to accommodate 
guests, known or unknown, invited or uninvited. In 
recent years the hospitality of the Burmese has been put 
to a severe test by organized gangs of freebooters who 
explored the country in the guise of travellers. The 
people have therefore become more cautious, yet will 
persist in the fulfilment of the old custom. Famine is 
unknown in Burma. There is a saying in Burmese that 
‘‘there never has been any death from hunger.” 

In dispensing hospitality the women are always to the 
fore and form the mainstay of the Sarhgha in the 
matter of their food. 

In no other country in the world, however enlightened 
that country may be, have women obtained that jealously- 
guarded status of equality with the opposite sex in 
matters social, political, and legal enjoyed by their sisters 
in Burma. Burmese women have a complete freedom of 
speech and action in all respects, equally with their 
partners in life. From time immemorial they have 
enjoyed the rights their sisters in England are still 
clamouring for. Laws like the Married Women's Pro- 
perty Act are absolutely unnecessary in Burma. 

In business capacity and devotion to duty and religion 
the Burmese women can scarcely be surpassed by their 
sisters in other parts of the world. 

By reason of the unbounded freedom of speech and 
action, morality amongst women of Burma shows no 
signs of being on the wane. They have, in many 
instances, brought debauched and profligate husbands 
into the right path, and have been the means of rescuing 
many a home on the verge of ruin. Gambling and the 
drinking of intoxicants by women are unheard-of things 
in Burma. 

There are no class distinctions, which are apt to 
engender the hatred of one class by another. Caste 
prejudice and its concomitant evils are confined within 
the four corners of India proper; they are unknown in 
Burma. 
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It is truly a happy reflection to recognise that the present 
condition of the people, whose daily life is regulated 
in theory as well as practice by the broad democratic 
principles of Buddhism, cannot be said to be attributable 
to any other cause than the INFLUENCE OF 
BUDDHISM IN BURMA. 

Maune Tua Kin. 

Pyapon, Burma. 
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Some Cibetan Ethical Maxims 


TRANSLATED BY THE LAMA DAWASANDUP. 


Tue Lama Dawasandup, of Gangtok, Sikkim, has 
kindly sent us a translation of a small Tibetan book of 
‘“‘logia,” called ‘‘ Lo-dan-gawai-rol-tso,” ‘‘ The Ocean of 
Delight for the Wise.’’ It was compiled, he says, by the 
first Dharma Raja of Bhutan (a small religious State 
on the southern slopes of the Himalaya), Shabdrung- 
Diitjomdorji, who founded that State about 320—330 
years ago. His successors rule there even now, the tenth 
Dharma Raja, however, being at present a minor. The 
compiler made a summary of the Tibetan Book of Good 
Counsels called Sakya-Legs-shad, which seems to have 
been a translation of the Sanskrit Hitopadesha. The 
original Tibetan book is pretty large, and in a highly 
ornate style, and so he made this compilation for the 
benefit of his subjects and followers. It is written in 
simple language, and in metre, which, in Tibetan, is easier 
to understand than prose. He may have added some- 
thing of his own, or from other books, the Lama thinks. 

The verses illustrate, interestingly, the manner in 
which the Buddhist ethic was conveyed to the people of 
Tibet, fused in various ways with the beliefs that were 
prevalent in those countries. Some echoes from the 
Dhammapada may be recognized here and there. 


PART II.! 
(Lo-DAN-GAWAI-ROL-TSO = OcEAN OF DELIGHT FOR THE WISE.) 


Those who assume a priestly garb without being celibate or chaste 

And those who pretend to have obtained Enlightenment, without 
mastering the Truth, 

Resemble the jackal who got dyed in the indigo vat, 

_ Who though he obtained praises for a short while was shortly 

disgraced. 


1 Part I. has already appeared in the pages of the Buddhist Review. 
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Those who give alms by robbing others, 

And those who worship the Precious refuge by sacrificing life ; 

Only succeed in incurring sins, though they think themselves 
righteous ; 

It is the method of the foolish ones of earning hell. 


There are knaves amongst the religious bodies too, 
There are poisons growing upon hills where only medicinal plants 


should grow, 

Even so there may be ‘evil-minded persons, amongst one’s 
friends ; 

Hence it is advisable to be ever on one’s guard (cautious and 
prudent). 


When the body is at restful peace, and the stomach well stuffed, 

There are many who talk higher than the very skies, 

But when they come to business, and have to grapple hard facts, 

Few indeed can utter a sensible word or keep one’s body under 
control. 


Not feeling astonished even when others heave up mountains, 

But feeling it to be heavy, when he has to carry a fleece of wool 
himself, 

And looking for praise and credit into the bargain, 

Such self-conceited persons soon come to grief and experience 
speedy fall. | 

He who changes his face with every whim, like a summer cloud, 

Who conforms his acts to the caprices of a woman, 

And goes boasting of his own exploits wherever he goes, 

Such a quarrelsome person is bound to fall out with many 
people. 


She whose jealousy is as hot as fire, 

Whose mind is always busy with some intrigues, 
Of deceiving her lord and husband, 

Such a woman is the evil genius of a house. 


She who looks with an evil scowl on every one she meets, 

And quarrels with all her neighbours, using rude words with her 
sharp tongue, 

Who has a secret to whisper in every one’s ears, of every other 
family, | 

‘Such a woman would be the evil genius of a whole town. | 


She who devotes herself to every kind of fraud and knavery for 
deceiving others, 

Who cannot herself bear a harsh word in her own ears, 

Who by her incessant grumblings sets people at enmity with each 
other, 

Such a woman would be the evil genius of a whole country. 
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He who is ready to take the credit to himself when things go right, 
But ever ready to shift the blame on others when things go wrong 


in the least ; 

Who is ever on the alert to find some fault in those reputed learned 
and wise, 

Such a person is said to possess the spirit of a crow (= mean 
spirit). 


Some again, having their backs cracked like a mushroom’s back, 

So benumbed that they fail to cry “‘achoo ” (the exclamation of cold), 
Suffering these torments for kalpas and kalpas (ages) together, 

Into such torments of extreme heat and cold is one flung by sin. 


Some again with such a tiny hole for a mouth, that scarcely allows 
@ pin in, 

But having a stomach vaster than an ocean’s bed, 

Which can never be filled with food or drink, even in the course of 
hundreds of years, 

Thus emitting flames and smoke from hunger and thirst. 


In winter for them even the solar rays becoming cool, 
During summer, for them even the lunar rays becoming hot, 
And food, when at last found, turning to flames, 

If you dread this life of Preta, avoid sin. 


Defrauding others by means of beguiling and coaxing speech, 
Despoiling others by means of force or pilfering by stealth, 
All these three are theft, though of different modes, 

They lower one in this life and render the next miserable. 


Connection with a woman, related to the seventh generation of 
contiguity, 

Or with one under a religious vow, were it even but a diurnal fast, 

Or during the day-time, in a sacred place (temple), 

These acts constitute Perverted Lust, or Acts of Immorality. 


Words not true in purpose, spoken with a view to mislead others, 

Even though in joke, constitute a Falsehood, 

To speak of faults which would offend mortally, with a view to 
separate dear friends, 

Constitutes mischief-making or calumniating. 


To rebuke others rudely to make them feel low, 

And to utter such harmful words as “strike ”’ or “kill,” is rude 
language, 

To be prattling nonsense, jokes and flippant talks, 

Passing days and nights in that way is “ Flippant Talk.”’ 

Coveting the wealth and good luck of others, 

For oneself in a foolish manner, constitutes ‘‘ Covetousness.”’ 


To wish to harm others out of mere malice and envy, 
And wishing others ill, is Ill-will. 
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Not to believe in the Divine Trinity and in the Law of Karma, 

From the very depth of one’s heart (meaning total disbelief), is 
Scepticism. | 

Any and each one of these ten impious acts 

Can surely involve us in a state of miserable existence. 


Once in a hundred chances do we obtain the blessed boon of human 
life, 

But even in this, evil mischances shower down upon us, like rain. 

O, this is the time to aspire upwards with a chance of success ; 

Later on it will be too late, though we repent ever so long. 


Religion is difficult to the disbelieving ones ; 

It is difficult to detain one who has made up his mind, 

It is difficult for him to succeed, who undertakes too much, 

It is difficult to get out if once you are born in the lower states. 


If there is an evil person in a Council, 

It is like putting an injurious drug in a vat of wine (or beer). 
If religious truths are preached to a disbeliever, 

It is like feeding a venomous snake with nutritious milk. 


He who is miserly, that he may be rich, 

And he who slanders others, that himself may be popular, 

Or he who devotes himself to stupid concentration, desiring occult- 
power, 

All these three are adopting contrary means to gain their end. 

He who disparages his Guru, from whom he has learnt the sacred 
Truth, 

And he who oppresses those who have helped him in his advance- 
ment, 

He who steals and parades the stolen property before the owner’s 
e€ es, 

These are the characteristics of a shameless person. 


Kinsmen who are disappointed in their large hopes are liable to fall 
out soon, 

A weak-minded person’s faith is easily shaken, 

Mediation is rendered easy where the parties are fond of each other, 

A proud person is easily destroyed. 


A selfish rogue, though he utters a hundred truths, 

Tries to praise himself though he is in the wrong, 

For if the water you use be filthy with dirt, 

How could the cloth be cleaned though washed in it a hundred times ? 

He who carries the little scriptural lore he possesses in his mouth, 

But in his heart envies the ease which others enjoy, 

Who utters remarks of others, just as he pleases, wishing to be 
popular, 

Such a person is the brother of a dog. 


1 Contrary literally means diametrically opposite. 
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He who preaches “ renounce desire” with a mountain-shaking voice 
in public, 

But in his private life, hoards up every thing like a mouse, 

And who falls far short of the really needed Knowledge (of Truth), 

Is in reality a robber, though in a religious garb and name. 


The Ruler who obtains his own ease and comfort by robbing his 
subjects, 

Who lets the white umbrella of the Law of the ten pious acts trail 
as it lists in the dust, 

Who leaves good unrewarded, and evils unchecked and uninquired 
into, 

Such a ruler is soon bound to fall, though exalted for a while. 


He who pretends servility by bodily contortions and humble speech, 
But mentally places his feet on his lord’s sacred head, 

Who rises up as his foremost enemy, at the least sign of adversity, 
Such a minister is the most disloyal of traitors. 


He who repeats to others whatever is said in the house, 

Who shirks the least service and grumbles at work, 

And is ever ready to pilfer whatever he can lay his hands on, 
Such a menial is the worst servant that a great man can have. 


So silly are the likes and dislikes of an ignorant person, 

That he changes even praise to contempt, by praising his own side, 

Thus when he would praise his lord and try to make a Buddha out 
of him, 

He succeeds in merely sketching out a vulgar person. 


If you ascend by the staircase of the ten pious acts, 

It is easy to get to the city of the higher realms, 

Although you be a layman in body, 

Yet have you the power to practise the ten pious acts and enjoy the 
fruits thereof, 


Palatial Mansions built of gems, in the celestial regions, 

Set amidst parks of rare and beautiful trees, 

Beautified with charming ponds of medicinal water, possessing eight 
virtues, 

Adorned with gardens full of flowers of all colours, shedding sweet 
perfumes ; 


Celestial youths clad in rare and fine raiments, 

Whose forms ravish one’s eyes and can never,tire with looking on, 
Adorned with rarest gems and fadeless flowers, 

Where one obtains every desire from the wish-granting Tree ; 


Playmates with lustrous dark-blue eyes shooting darts of side glances, 
Smiling lips of coral red, wreathed in archest smiles, 

And these by the hundreds, sporting in the highest glee, 

All these are to be obtained by the acquiring of merits. 
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O, Ye who desire to get over the Ocean of the three Lokas, 

Ye who have salvation, do Ye practise Dharma, 

Practise hearing, pondering, and meditating, in the proper way, 

And be sure to learn the real meaning as well as the words of what- 
ever you are studying. 


This is the third portion of the maxims called ‘The Ocean of 
Delight for the Wise.” (Lo-Dan-gawai-Rol-Tso), 


Men of the present generation and of this country 

Prefer the silly gossip and prattle of the world, 

To the nectar of the Good Counsels uttered by the Wise; 

They avoid the Nectar, and would take the poisoned water which 
maddens. 


Therefore a few moral maxims are here mixed together, 
With instructions in worldly manners and good behaviour, 
Just as food is mixed up with medicines, 

For the benefit of the ignorant ones. 


As a scanty and frugal fare, given during a time of scarcity, 

Is much more appreciated than a princely feast in times of plenty ; 
Thinking so I have produced this for their benefit, 

At the request of some, to whom may it prove useful. 


These words that I have strung upon the string of Altruistic thoughts, 
Forming a rosary of High and Noble aspirations, like a pearl garland, 
May these find a resting place in the hearts of those 

Who desire Merits and beautify them, besides fulfilling their wishes. 


Thus has this ‘“ Leg-shad” = ‘Good Counsel,” called ‘“ The 
Ocean of Delight for the Wise,’ been written in the Capital where 
the golden banner of the Buddha’s Faith is afloat (Punakha, the 
Capital of Bhutan). 
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Buddbist Cales 


Translated from the Pals, by F. L. Woopwarp, M.A. 


HERE are a few short tales, translated from the Commentary on 
the Dhammapada, or Path of Virtue, illustrating the Buddha’s way 
of finding out and “saving” His disciples in that last birth in which 
He gathered in a full harvest of ripened lives. The form of these 
tales is the same as that of the numerous /dtakas or birth-stories of 
the Buddha; the first words of a stanza are quoted, the connexion 
is given, the tale told, the stanzas repeated in full, a few explana- 
tory notes on words added, and the moral drawn ; but in these latter 
tales the “ miraculous” element of the /dfaka is less prominent. 
One gets: the impression that these little incidents, so dramatically 
described by the compiler of the Commentary, and so lovingly 
reported, and perhaps embroidered here and there with the needle of 
fancy, actually took place during the forty years or more when the 
Master went to and fro among the people, healing mentally and 
bodily, strenuously “ scanning the lists” of birth into the different 
worlds, to see who was ripe for the Wisdom, to whom He owed some 
debt of former births, and who sorely needed a word of comfort or 
reproof for his progress on the Path. Such tales are useful, for many 
learn valuable lessons in this way, and surely it will be many a 
thousand years ere their purpose is fulfilled. 


I 
Tue TALE OF A CERTAIN DEVOTEE! 


‘‘ Hunger is the sorest sickness.” 

This sermon the Master, while dwelling at Alavi, spake 
of a certain devotee. One day the Master was sitting in 
the scented chamber at the Jetavana, and looking o’er the 
world at early dawn, He beheld a certain miserable man 
of Alavi; and being aware that he was sealed for salva- 
tion, girt with a following of five hundred monks, He went 
forth to Alavi. The folk of Alavi bade the Master to a 
meal. Now when the miserable man heard that the 


1 p.C., Vol. 3, Pali Text Soc., p. 261. 
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Master was come he thought to himself, ‘I'll go hear 
the Law from the Master’s lips.” 

That very day a bullock of his went astray, and the 
miserable man said to himself, ‘‘ Shall I go search for my 
bullock or shall I hearthe Law? No! First I’ll go 
search for my bullock and afterwards I’ll hear the Law ” ; 
and at early dawn he went forth from the house. Well, 
the folk of Alavi made the gathering of monks sit down, 
with the Buddha at their head, and waited on Him with 
food and took His bowl while He should return thanks. 

Then said the Master to Himself, “ Here am I come 
a journey of some thirty yojanas, and that man has 
entered the forest in quest of his bullock ; therefore will 
I preach the Law when he returns.” Now that very day 
the man found his bullock and restored it to the herd, 
saying, “If naught else, at least, I'll salute the Master.”’ 
So, faint with hunger though he was, without a thought 
of going home, he quickly came to the Master, worshipped 
Him and stood aside. Thensaid the Master, as he stood 
there, asking the one who gave the feast, ‘Is there any 
of that food left that was given to the Order ?” 

“ Lord, all is left.” 

“ Then serve this man.” 

So there and then, where the Master spake, He made 
the man sit down and had him served with the full course 
of broth and food, both hard and soft. The man, when 
he had eaten, rinsed his mouth. 

Now they say that, except on this occasion, in all the 
three Pitakas there is no other record of the Tathagata’s 
having asked for food. When the man’s weariness was 
abated his mind became one-pointed ; and then the Master 
told him the story of the past and displayed the Truths. 
At the end of the discourse the man was established in 
the fruits of the first initiation. 

Then the Master returned thanks and rising from His 
seat went forth and the multitude followed Him. 

Now the monks who went along with the Master were 


1 Each stage of the four initiations has two degrees (a) Magge—the entering on 
that stage ; (5) phalam—the fruit of that grade (or realisation). 
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murmuring, “Lo! the deed of yon fellow! Never 
happened such a thing before to-day! He saw a single 
man, and asked for broth and so on and made them give 
it him!” 

The Master turned Him about and stood still and said, 
“What say you, monks ?” And, when they told Him, He 
said, ‘Yes, monks! I camea long hard journey of some 
thirty yojanas, all for the sake of that same devotee; and 
he was exceeding hungry, having set forth at early dawn 
in quest of a bullock, and ranged the forest through with 
this one thought in his mind, ‘ When the Law is a-preach- 
ing, for very hunger I shall not be able to grasp its 
meaning’; yet he did what he did. In sooth, O monks, 
there is no sickness like that of hunger.” And then He 
sang these verses : 

‘¢ Hunger is the sorest sickness, 
Existence! is the sorest woe. 


But to him that grasps this surely 
Nibbana is the Bliss Supreme.” 


And when He had said these words many of them 
reached the fruits of the first Initiation and so forth. 


I] 


THE STORY OF THE THREE WHO TooK THE ROBES 


“To wrongful thoughts,” 

This sermon the Master spake, while dwelling at the 
Jetavana, about three who took the robes. At Savatthi, 
they say, in a certain family there was an only son, his 
parents’ darling and delight. One day at home, when 
the monks were bidden to a meal, he heard the preaching 
and longed to take the robes, and asked his parents’ 
consent. But they refused. Then the lad thought, 
‘When my parents are not looking, I’ll slip out and get 


i SOni hore (the second mzdana of the wheel of birth and death) means ‘‘con- 
stituents.” Here (the Commentary says) it means “‘ personality” paficak-khandhari, 
the five skasdhas, or rii~a, body, vedand, sensation, sand, POON; sankhara, 
mental action, os#fidna, concept. 

2D. C., Vol. 3, of. cé#., p. 273. 
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ordained.” Well, when his father went out, he gave him 
to his mother’s care, saying ‘‘ Keep an eye on the lad.” 
And so also when the mother went out she left him in 
the father’s charge. 

One day when the father had gone out, the mother 
said, “I'll guard the lad.” So she lent against the door- 
post, with her feet against the other post, and sitting on 
the ground span her thread. The boy thought, “I'll 
trick her and be off!’ So deceiving her by a trick, he 
got out and ran quick to the monks’ cell and said to a 
monk, “Sir, give me the robes!” and got the ordination 
at his hands. | 

Then back came his father and said, “ Where’s the 
lad?” 

“Why ! good man, he was here at my feet a moment 
ago.’ Then said the father, “Where can the lad be 
gone ?”’ and looked everywhere, but could not see him, 
and said, ‘“ He must have gone to the monks’ cell.”” So 
off he went, and finding the lad ordained he wept and 
wailed, saying, “Child, why hast thou wronged me 
thus ?” and, ‘‘ Now that my boy is ordained, what have 
I to do with a home?’”’ So he himself asked the monk 
and got the ordination too. 

Then the mother said to herself, “‘ Father and the lad 
are tarrying long. Can it be that they are gone to the 
monks’ cell and have got ordained?” So she waited 
and waited, and at last went to the monks’ cell and there 
she found them both ordained, and she said, “ Now that 
these two are ordained, what is the use of a home to me ?”’ 
So she herself went to the nuns’ dwelling and became 
ordained. Well, those three, now robed, could not live 
apart, but sat in the monks’ dwelling or the nuns’ cell and 
spent their days in idle talk. 

At this the monks and nuns were vexed. So one day 
the monks told the Master of the thing ; and the Master 
sent for them and said, “ Is it true, as they say, that ye 
do thus?” ‘“’Tis true,” they said. ‘ Then why. do ye 
thus? This is not the discipline of those that take the 
robes.”’ “ Lord, we cannot live apart.’’ ‘“ From the time 
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that the robes are taken, such ways are not seemly. 
Not to see the things ye love, to see the things ye love 
not, that is real pain. Therefore for embodied things it 
is not seemly to cherish likes and dislikes.” So saying 
He sang these verses : 


‘¢ He who devotes himself to wrongful thoughts, 
Neglecting what is right, deserts the Real, 
And envies those who train themselves aright. 


‘¢ Cling never to things lovable, nor cling 
To things unloved; for not to see the loved 
Is painful; painful to see the things unloved. 


‘¢ Cling not to love; for sorrowful indeed 
Is loss of those we love. They have no bonds 
To bind to life who neither love nor hate.”’ 


At the end of the preaching many attained the fruits 
of the First Initiation and so forth. Then those three, 
saying, “We cannot live apart,” wandered about and so 
went home again. 


III 
THE TALE oF THE BRAHMANA 


‘* Grief is born of longing.” 

This sermon the Master spake, while dwelling at the 
Jetavana, about a certain Brahmana. They say that a 
certain man of wrong views went one day to the river- 
bank and began to clear his field. Now the Master saw 
that he was sealed for salvation’ and went towards him. 
The man, though he saw the Master and was doing his 
work in a wrong way, said nothing. Then the Master, 
being the first to speak, said, “ Brahmana, what art thou 
doing ?”’ 

“Tam clearing my field, friend Gotama.” 

When he had said thus much the Master went away. 

Some time after, when the man had gone to plough his 
field, the Master drew near again and said, ‘“‘ Brahmana, 
what art thou doing?’’ And when the man replied, 


! Tassa upanissiyasampattim—lit. the promise of his attaining perfection. 
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‘‘ Friend Gotama, I sow, I weed and guard my field,”” He 
went away again. 

Then one day the Brahmana said, “ Friend Gotama, 
thou didst come to see me from the day I cleared my 
field. If my rice-crop prosper, I shall give thee a share 
thereof; henceforth thou art my friend.” Some time 
after his crop came to bearing and he said to himself, 
“To-morrow I shall present my rice-crop that has come 
to bearing,’’ and busied himself with the duties of the 
intended gift. But in the night a heavy rain-storm 
washed all the crops away, and left the field as empty 
as it was before. But the Master knew on the very first 
day that crop would come to naught. So at early dawn 
the Brahmana said to himself, ‘ I’ll go look at my field,” 
and went off; but when he found the ground all bare and 
empty he was grievously afflicted with sorrow and said 
to himself, “The ascetic Gotama came to me from the 
very day I cleared my field, and I said to him, ‘If this 
crop turn out well, I'll give thee a share thereof; without 
giving thee a share thereof I will not eat of it myself; 
henceforth thou art my friend,’ and yet in spite of that 
my pious wish is not fulfilled.” So he refused all food 
and threw himself upon the bed. 

Then the Master came to the door of his house. He 
heard the Master coming and said to the servants, 
‘“‘Fetch in my friend and make him sit down.” The 
servants did so. The Master sat down and asked, 
“Where is the Brahmana ?”’ and, on being told that he 
was lying down in his bedroom, He said, ‘ Send for 
him ” ; and when he came and sat down aside, He asked, 
“Why, how now, Brahmana! What is this ?”’ 

“Friend Gotama, from the very day I cleared my field 
thou didst come, and though I said, ‘If my crops come 
to bearing I’ll give thee a share thereof,’ yet my pious 
wish is not fulfilled ; thereat grief arose in me; I cannot 
eat my food.” 

Then said the Master, “ But, Brahmana, dost thou 
know why grief arose in thee ?” 


“T know not, friend Gotama; but thou knowest.”’ 
13 
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“Yes, Brahmana, grief and fear that arise are born of 
longing,” and so saying He sang these lines: 
“ Grief is born of longing; ! 
Of longing fear is born ; 
He whose heart is freed from longing 
Hath no grief, much less hath fear.” 


And at the end of the discourse the Brahmana was 
established in the fruits of the First Initiation. 


1 The Comm. says; longing (fama) is that desire that arises from the six sense- 
organs, 8.¢., of touch, sight, smell, taste, hearing, and mind. 
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Che Celebration of Buddba Dap 
in Condon 


THE customary meeting in honour of the Buddha 
Gautama’s birth and of his attainment to enlightenment 
was held on Wednesday, May 17th, at the headquarters 
of the Society, 43, Penywern Road, Earl’s Court, London, 
S.W. Between seventy and eighty members of the 
Society and friends were present, and a very enjoyable 
evening was spent. 

The chair was taken at 6.30 by Mr. Edward Greenly, 
F.G.S., who referred to the purpose for which they had 
met and to the fact that branches and groups were 
meeting in other parts of the country on that day, or 
thereabouts, to celebrate the same events. He touched 
upon the goal which the Buddha had set before himself 
out of compassion for the world, the great aim of 
achieving deliverance from sorrow by the attainment of 
enlightenment. That goal is the same for every 
Buddhist. The end sought by the Arahat was the same 
as that sought by the Buddha. Let us ask ourselves 
this question : ‘“‘ Does our presence at this meeting serve 
the purpose of bringing us nearer to that goal? Does it 
strengthen our love and compassion ?” 

It was well to have such meetings as these, though the 
date on which they were held was not a matter of 
importance. He asked them that, on leaving the 
meeting in the quiet of that evening, they should allow 
the sight of the moon to remind them of that other full- 
moon night so long ago, and to spend a few moments in 
silence trying to realise all that the enlightenment then 
gained meant. 

Mr. B. M. Barua, M.A., described the traditions of 


the day, and said that in the face of such an event as 
13—2 
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that they had met to remember silence was fitter than 
speech. Buddhism was for both heart and mind. The 
follower of the Buddha must strive to see the universe 
with mind serene and in sympathy with myriads of 
beings in millions of worlds. We need not trouble about 
the relations of beings toa God. What we call “ being ” 
is a process—not ‘‘being” but “becoming.’”’ In our 
endeavour to acquire insight we must escape from 
convention and the laws made by fellow men, and render 
voluntary obedience to the dictates of our own con- 
sciences. 

Mr. D. B. Jayatilaka, B.A., from Ceylon, expressed 
his pleasure at being present for the fourth time at one 
of these meetings. He was glad to see that the Society 
maintained its activities and also to meet old acquaintances 
and friends. 

But the meeting on this occasion differed from those 
he had previously attended in this country, for now 
England and Europe were plunged in this cruel war. 
There had indeed been wars in Buddhist countries, but 
Buddhism as a religion had stood apart from them. No 
wars had ever been waged on behalf of Buddhism, and 
Buddhism had never lent any wars its sanction either by 
its teachers or its doctrines. After this terrible conflict 
there would be a great deal of rebuilding to be done, not 
only of material things such as houses and bridges. 
There were creeds and systems which had _ been 
damaged, and the shattered ideals of mankind would 
need to be repaired. But were they prepared after this 
experience to rebuild on old foundations ? 

The war had been brought about by certain mis- 
conceptions. It was based on the belief in separate 
selves and in the illusion that one could benefit at the 
expense of others. The shattered ideals could be 
restored by Buddhism. Friends were not asked to 
accept this on faith, but to prove it for themselves by 
studying the history of Buddhism. 

Mr. Francis John Payne said: “I am very glad indeed 
to have this opportunity of again pleading the cause of 
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my great Master on this solemn anniversary of his 

enlightenment. I speak as a Buddhist—one who has 

been converted to the religion which the Buddha 

taught, and I see no reason why all here, nay, all in this 

. sorrowing country, should not accept the Good 
aw. 

“] have read to you the Master’s charge in the Vinaya 
Pitaka—'Go ye now, O disciples, and wander, for the 
gain of the many, for the welfare of the many, out of 
compassion for the world. Preach, O disciples, the doctrine 
which is glorious in the beginning, glorious in the middle, 
glorious in the end; proclaim a perfect and pure life of 
holiness.’ | 

“This is a command no lover of the Dharma dare 
disobey, and why should he disobey it? What a glorious 
figure our Master is! Professor Fausbdll, the great 
Danish Pali scholar, said: ‘The more I read about the 
Buddha, the more I love him.’ 

“He found all creation groaning in travail; his heart, 
the biggest the world ever saw, swelled with infinite 
compassion. Glad are we his followers to kneel before 
his likeness, not in idolatry, but for sheer admiration of 
the ever adorable. 

“His message is as true to-day as when he first 
delivered it twenty-five centuries ago. To-day the 
world needs his teaching more than ever. All Europe 
is bathed in blood, just because men do not understand. 
Who, then, will dare to say, ‘Preach not the Doctrine’ ? 
Schopenhauer said that the essence of all religion is the 
denial of the will. This is the root of the teaching of 
Jesus as of that of the Buddha, but the latter made 
that essential truth more clear.” 

Mr. G. R. S. Mead, the editor of the Quest, said he 
differed from the speakers who had preceded him, as 
they had all been avowed Buddhists, while he would not 
claim that title. He was there as a student of religion, 
of all religions, and the two from which he had derived 
most help were Christianity and Buddhism. He wanted 
both—they each had a message for him and appealed to 
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different sides of his nature. The two names in history 
which he honoured most were the Buddha and Him of 
Galilee. 

But just as there were many Christianities so there 
were many Buddhisms. There was the religion of the 
Buddha and the religions about the Buddha. It was 
what the Buddha actually taught that interested him 
most, and he was not sure that it was as easy to find 
that out as it was to ascribe to him what he very 
probably never said. True Buddhism was not dog- 
matism. The ‘“ Middle Path” was not merely the 
balance between sensuality and extreme asceticism, but 
also the middle path between conflicting views, the 
middle path between assent and denial. But—“ practise 
the ethical before you begin to speculate’”’—such was the 
Buddha’s warning. Speculation comes from the desires 
of the mind. The greatest personalities Buddha and 
Christ lived—they did not speculate. 

Mr. A. D. Howell Smith, B.A., said that, like the last 
speaker, he could not call himself a Buddhist. We must 
distinguish between Buddhism as a philosophy and 
Buddhism as acult. Asacult Buddhism had manifested 
all the follies and all the vices of other cults. He had 
no desire to see the Buddhist religion take the place of 
Christianity in Europe. What we needed was not blind 
adoption but sympathetic co-operation and mutual 
understanding. The harm done by much of Christian 
missionary work was considerable, but we must not 
forget its very great benefits. One of them was the 
stimulus the Christian missionary had, unintentionally, 
given to Buddhism, which had so long been asleep. 
Buddhism was now awake, and was beginning once 
again to send out its missionaries. From Japan, during 
the war with Russia, came the welcome news of a 
conference of leading Japanese Buddhists, Shintoists 
and Christians, who met together to discover how they 
might all find a basis for co-operation in the task of 
giving a moral uplift to their country. That was the 
spirit we wanted. We, of Europe, are interested in 
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Buddhism as setting before the world a_ profound 
philosophy and a noble moral code, in substantial 
harmony with modern science and showing a similar 
trend to that of metaphysical and ethical thought in the 
West to-day. 
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Che Hon. Secretary’s Report 


I HAVE to submit the Annual Report on the year’s 
work. 

The past year has been, owing to various causes con- 
nected with the war, one of some difficulty for the 
successful cultivation of the study of Buddhism in this 
country. Nearly all helpers have experienced greatly 
increased demands on their time and on their monetary 
resources. The cost of printing and postage have 
increased, and all producers of periodicals have recently 
been required by Government to reduce their consumption 
of paper by one-fourth. 

Nevertheless, the work has suffered comparatively 
little, though there is a need of more active workers. 
As was only to be expected there ts a slight falling off of 
membership. 

The numbers excluding the local branches are 59 
Fellows, 38 Associates, and 23 Subscribers. The 
Society can also count on help of various kinds from 
30 or 40 others. 

The membership at Galle is about 20, at Liverpool 11, 
and at Oxford 9. 

Copies of the Review are also sent to 10 Bhikkhus, 
to 44 Public Libraries, and to 10 editors and press 
writers, who have shown their appreciation by quoting 
extensively from its pages, a temperance paper among 
others giving a lengthy extract from an exposition by 
the Bhikkhu Silacara on the Fifth Precept. 

In addition to our own distribution list, 100 copies per 
quarter have been sold by the trade. 

The numbers who have joined the Society during the 
year under consideration are Fellows 14, Associates 6, 
Subscribers 8. 
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Meetings have been held weekly throughout the year, 
except during August and Christmas week. Lectures and 
papers have been given and there have been interesting 
discussions. A small study class was held for about five 
months of 1915, but pressure of work forced the members 
reluctantly to abandon it. Seven or eight invitations to 
lecture on Buddhism to outside Societies have been 
accepted, and the lectures have met with much appre- 
ciation. 

A set of REvIEws was, on application, given to an 
Educational Society in West London. 

One of the most valuable undertakings of the Society 
during 1915 was the publication of the new translation 
of the Dhammapada, referred to in the last Annual State- 
ment as being in preparation, the issue of which was 
rendered possible by the generosity of one or two members 
and by the untiring literary work of the Bhikkhu Silacara. 

In conclusion I have to express the Society’s thanks 
to all those non-members who have helped by lectures, 
literary work, and by their support at meetings. 


F. E. Batts. 
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Rotes and Rews 


DeaTH OF Mr. Rosert Roy.—With great regret we have to 
announce the death of Mr. Robert Roy, a member of the Council of 
the Buddhist Society, which occurred on the 25th June last, at St. 
Leonards. Mr. Roy was attracted to Buddhism from a study of 
Theosophy, and while on a visit to Burma met the Bhikkhu Silacara 
at Rangoon. He joined the Society in 1909, and was one of the 
most generous supporters of the Society’s funds, besides attending 
the meetings to the extent that his health permitted. His great 
courtesy and kindness will make his loss to the Council a very 
heavy one. The interment took place at Fulham. 

THe LATE Lorp Mexsoroucu.—“ John Horace Savile, fifth 
Earl of Mexborough, was born in 1843, and succeeded his father in 
1899. He was educated at Eton and Trinity, Cambridge, and had 
been High Sheriff of Yorkshire in 1877. His conversion to the 
Buddhist faith caused some sensation some years ago. The late 
peer was married three times, first, in 1867, to the third daughter 
and co-heir of Sir Rowland Stanley Errington, Bt.; secondly, to 
Sylvia Cecilia Maria, daughter of the Nobile Carlo de Ser-Antoni, of 
Lucca, and widow of the late Captain Claude Clerk, C.I.E. (she 
died in August last); and thirdly, in January of this year, to Mrs. 
Bainbridge- Ritchie. He leaves no direct heir and the title passes 
to his half-brother, the Hon. John Henry Savile, of Arden Hall, 
near Helmsley.”—The Times, June 17th, 1916. Lord Mexborough 
was one of the vice-presidents of the Buddhist Society from its 
inception until the time of his death. 

BuppDHIST Mgpicat Missionary Work.—These words may cause 
a slight shock of surprise to some readers of the Buppuist REview. 
We have been taught to fancy that the healing of the sick was not a 
feature of any missionary propaganda except Christian. But we 
are mistaken. Medical work as an adjunct of the preaching of the 
Dhamma was heard of in Japan over a thousand years ago. In an 
interesting article on “ Buddhist Missions,” in Hastings’ Dictionary of 
Religion and Ethics, Prof. Anesaki writes :—‘‘The distribution of 
medical stores and the dispatch of combined bands of monks and 
physicians into the provinces [of Japan] are constantly mentioned in 
the 8th century’; and again :—“ In short, the Buddhist propaganda 
in this century [7th century] consisted first in the display of forms, 
then in works of charity, chiefly medical practices, and lastly, in 
teaching.” 
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Buppuist Hospitats.—It is disputed how the word chtkssaké, 
which appears on the second of the famous pillar-edicts of King 
Asoka, should be translated. The old rendering “ hospitals" 
appears to be untenable. Some public provision for the sick is 
certainly alluded to, but of its exact nature we are as yet uncertain. 
There is no doubt, however, that hospital provision existed in the 
great kingdom of Magadha, under the Gupta dynasty. We have 
the testimony of Fa-Hsien, who visited it at the end of the 4th 
century A.D. Mr. Vincent A. Smith, in his Early History of India 
(pp. 295 and 296), tells us, on the strength of the Chinese pilgrim’s 
testimony, that “Charitable institutions were numerous; rest- 
houses for travellers were provided on the highways, and the capital 
possessed an excellent free hospital endowed by benevolent and 
wealthy citizens. ‘Hither come,’ we are told, ‘all poor or helpless 
patients suffering from all kinds of infirmities. They are well taken 
care of, and a doctor attends them ; food and medicine being supplied 
according to their wants. Thus they are made quite comfortable, 
and when they are well they may go away.’” “It may be doubted,” 
writes Mr. Smith, ‘if any equally efficient foundation was to be seen 
elsewhere in the world at that date.” 

Repiy To A Critic.—We have received a long letter from Sir 
Walter Strickland, criticising the article on “ Metta” in the last 
issue of this Revirw, and, further, giving an account of the remark- 
able biological experiments of Prof. Bose. We regret we shall have 
to postpone dealing with this letter till the next issue. Meanwhile 
we thank our critic. 


Book Dotices 


Outlines of Jainism, by Jagmanderlal Jaini, M.A. (publishers, 
Cambridge University Press, 1916; price 4s. net). Jainism is the 
religion of about 500,000 natives of India. It is said to have been 
founded by Mahavira (b. §99 B.c.), who was thus nearly contem- 
porary with the Buddha, In certain respects Jainism resembles 
Buddhism, but there are some important differences. From 
the lucid and succinct exposition of his religion which Mr. 
Jagmanderlal Jaini has written we gather that Jainism believes in 
the duality of Man, in the existence of a soul-entity and its power to 
control the bodily impulses, and in the capacity of human nature to 
attain finally to divinity. Jainism, like Buddhism, is an ascetic — 
religion, and would seem to outdo the latter in this respect. It has 
no God, in the sense of a Supreme Creative Intelligence, but aims 
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steadily at the cultivation of the Tirthankara, which is the Jainist 
counterpart of a Buddha, the “just man made perfect.” 

A World Expectant, by E. A. Wodehouse, M.A. (publishers, 
Star Publishing Trust, Glasgow, 1916; price 2s. 6d. net). This 
book belongs to the Theosophical category, and aims at preparing 
us for the “spiritual civilisation” which is coming. The author 
seeks to show that the old creeds of Europe are breaking down. 
Some think that this must involve the collapse of religion itself. 
Mr. Wodehouse is not of this opinion. Orthodox Christianity is 
doomed, he admits, but a new religious synthesis is possible, and he 
looks to a large variety of factors, Buddhism, Bergson, the “ New 
Vitalism,” the “‘ Higher Thought,” etc., to furnish their quota, This 
new synthesis will, of course, have a social and political aspect. In 
spite of the European war, Mr. Wodehouse is very hopeful of the 
triumph of Internationalism. 

The Living Truth in Chrsstiantty, by Bertram McCrie (pub- 
lisher, John M. Watkins, Charing Cross Road, 1915; price 3¢.). 
Mr. McCrie has written a plea for a “ Christian Pantheism.” As his 
system of thought is so different from that religion which is histori- 
cally known as Christianity, we think it a pity that some other 
nomenclature was not chosen. However, “a rose by any other 
name would smell as sweet,” and Mr. McCrie, in the name of his 
* Esoteric Christian Doctrine,” contends for a gospel of brother- 
hood, sincerity, and compassion, with the spirit of which none of us 
will feel disposed to quarrel. He is very sympathetic towards 
Buddhism. 
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The Buddhist Review. 


Quarterly, 1s. ; Post Free, 18. 13d. 


Readers are strongly advised to secure back numbers of the 
“Buddhist Review ’’ (80 pages) containing translations from 
the Pali Suttas, of which the following have appeared :— 


Dhaniya—A Pali Poem. Translated from the Sutta Nipata by the 
Bhikkhu Silacfra. 3 pp. 


(Contained inthe Buddhsst Review, Vol. II., No. 2, which also 
contains articles by Ye T. Lloyd, The ‘Bhikkhu Ananda 
Metteyya, The Bhikkhu Dhaja, and: 


Discourse on Burning. Translated from the Mahavagga I. 21, 
by Dr. Francis Mason, D.D.) 


The Parable of the Saw. Translated from the Majjhima Nikaya 
by the Bhikkhu Silacara. 9 pp. 


“ Yea, discsples, even tf highway robbers with a two-handed saw 
Should take and dismember you limb by limb whoso grew 
darkened in mind thereby would not be fulfilling my injunctions. 
Even then, disciples, thus must you school yourselves: ‘ Unsullsed 
shall ony minds vemain, neither shall evsl word escape our lips.’ 
Kind and com en ever, we will abide loving of heart nor 
harbour secret 


(Contained in Vol. II., No. 2, which also contains articles by 
Mrs, C. A. F. Rhys Davids, M. A., Mr. A. D. Howell Smith, 
B.A., etc.) 


The Parable of the Snake. Translated from the Majjhima Nikaya 
by the Bhikkhu Silacara. 14 pp. 


Contains the famous ‘‘ Raft” simile, which is one of the 
most widely known portions of the doctrine. This Sutta is one 
of the most important in the whole Pali Canon. 


** Sateless ave destves,” the Blessed One has sata, “full of suffering, 
irs of despaty, altogether wretched. A scrap of flash which a bid 
prey must part with tf st would not be torn in preces of sts 
hile pit of live coals, the which a man about to be thrown 
therein must struggle to escape—a dream which evanishes upon the 
dreamer's waking.” 


These Buddhist Reviews can be purchased, priee Is. 14d. ., post free, 
and it is the experience of not a few, that no work forms a better 
introduction to Buddhism, or excites more interest, than translations 
from the actual Suttas. They should be found in every Dagaba- 
or Pagoda-Temple and rest-house throughout Buddhist countries 
which is visited by English-speaking travellers. 


The ‘ Parable of the Saw” is specially designed for the suppres- 
sion of ill-will, and the ‘“* Parable of the Snake mn for the destruction 
of ignorance. ; 
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PUBLICATIONS. 


The following publications are on sale at— 


43, Penywern Road, London, 8.W. (close to Earls Court Station). 


Lotus Blossoms, a little book on Buddhism, 6d., post free, 7d. 
Third and Revised Edition. Designed to put into the hands of 
those who are making their first enquiries into the religion 
called Buddhism, this book consists mainly of short extracts 
from the actual scriptures, translated into very choice English 
prose by the Bhikkhu Silacara. The translations are arranged 
and notes added in such a way as to enable the reader to glance 
briefly at practically the whole groundwork of the Buddhist 
system of mental training. Many beautiful meditation-formulz 
can be gathered from this work. 

“*Subdue the angry by friendliness; overcome evil with 
good ; conquer those that are greedy by liberality, and 
the liar with the speech of truth.” 

DHAMMAPADA (From “‘ Lotus Blossoms.’’) 

Buddhism. An illustrated Quarterly Review, Edited by Bhikkhu 
Ananda Metteyya, and published by the International Buddhist 
Society, Rangoon, Burma. Out of print. Only a limited 
number of copies left; 1s., post free 1s. 3d. 

Vasanta the Beautiful. A Drama in Four Acts, by Reginald Farrer, 
Is. post free 1s. 14d. (Very few copies left.) 

The Word of the Buddha. An outline of Buddhism in the words of 
the Pali Canon, with Notes, by Nydnatiloka Thero. Translated 
from the German by the Bhikkhu Silacara. 69 pp. Price 6d., 
post free 74d. 

‘‘This, O Brothers, 1s the highest, this ts the holiest 
wisdom, namely, to know that all suffering has vanished 
away. He has found the true deliverance that les 
beyond the reach of any change.” 

MAJJHIMA 140 (From ‘“‘ The Word of the Buddha.’’) 
Second English Edition. 

The Dhammapada, or Way of Truth. Prose translation by the 
Bhikkhu Silaca@ra. 51 pp. Price 6d. (Members 4d.), post 
free 7$d. 

The Cure of Sorrow, by Prof. Edmund J. Mills, F.R.S., D.Sc. 3d., 
post free 34d. 

Buddhism and Science, by Dr. Emest. 3d., post free 34d. 

Buddhist Sermons, by B. H. Oung. 3d., post free 3}d. 

An Outline of Buddhism, by Bhikkhu Ananda Metteyya. 3d., post 
free 3$d. 

The rinienaar of Buddhism to the West, by John Ellam. 3d., post 

ree 34d. 

“Leaves from the Bé-Tree,’”? being extracts from the authentic 
sayings of the Buddha. Handsomely printed on best ivory post- 
cards, in two colours, ornamented. Two series are now pub- 
lished. Series I.—Love. Series I1.—Happiness. Other series 
in preparation. In packets of six, assorted. 6d. per packet, 
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Expositions 


By LEDI SADAW MAHATHERA 


(Translated from the Pali by Bent M. Barua and edited 
by C. A. F. Ruys Davips). 


VI. 
Or CausaL GENESIS. 


From the standpoint of ultimate, or philosophictruth 
the order (or procedure, pavatt:) in the world of rational 
individuals (satia) is by way of causal genesis. Hence 
we state the law of that order in terms of the formula 
called Causal Genesis (literally “ happening-because-of ”’: 
paticca-samuppada)':—Because of ignorance, actions ; 
because of actions, consciousness ; because of conscious- 
ness, mind-and-body ; because of mind-and-body, the six 
sense-spheres (senses and objects); because of the six 
sense-spheres, contact; because of contact, feeling ; 
because of feeling, craving ; because of craving, clinging ; 
because of clinging, becoming; because of becoming, 
birth ; because of birth, decay, death, sorrow, lamentation, 
pain, misery, and despair. This is the genetic process 
of the entire body of ill. 

(1) Ignorance, nescience (a-vzjj@). Let us here take 
the positive form, knowledge, first. Knowledge is 


1 Pronounce ca as ¢# in church. The translation condenses, or excises, here and 
there, and is at times less a reproduction than a digest.—ED. 
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cognising, knowing. Knowing what? The knowable. 
What is the knowable ? Facts (called truth). What is 
truth, or fact? That which holds good at all times, and 
is a fact (let, has come to be), which is “thus,” which is 
not “not-thus,” is not otherwise and not self-contra- 
dictory, is cated Truth, How many aspects (wdha) of 
truth are there? There are four:—the Fact itself, its 
Cause, its Cessation, the Means to its Cessation. For 
example, in the Four Ariyan Truths concerning Suffering 
or Ill:—The Ariyan Fact of III, the Ariyan Fact of the 
Cause (or Genesis) of IIl, of the Cessation of III, of the 
Means (or Path) leading to the Cessation of III. 
“ Ariyan” truth here is equivalent to immoveable (ach&la) 
truth.’ 

Now, what is the fact of Ill? In the Pali we are told 
that the five aggregates, or the six organs of sense are 
synonymous with the fact of IIl.2 But why should the 
matter-group be comprised under the Ariyan fact of 
Ill? Well, are not the factors of the body, even 
though the body be an angel’s or a god’s, subject 
eventually to birth, decay, death, sorrow, mourning, pain, 
misery, and despair? Now this quality “subject to birth” 
includes liability to (re-) birth in purgatory, or as a beast, 
or in such evil planes of life as those of Petas or Asuras. 
It includes the being involved again and again in passions, 
in wrong-doing, in diseases and infirmities. _ Hence 
rebirth in any material shape is a state of perpetual peril 
and liability to suffering. 

The second Ariyan truth is described as the Cause, 
or Origin of Ill. Here by the word origin (sdmuddyd) is 
implied that which gives rise to, or develops Ill. What 
is that? Craving (fanhd, or unregenerate desire). 
Whoso does not put away such desires begets and 
fosters all the ills characterising the life of a mental and 
bodily organism. 

The fact of the cessation of Ill is known as the third 

1 No etymology is here intended. It is simply a method of ancient edifying 


exegesis. — ED. 
2 B.g., Samyutta, iii., p. 23 f.; iv., 2, etc., etc. 
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Ariyan truth. We conceive cessation as two-fold, namely, 
the cessation of what has already arisen, and the cessation 
of what has not yet arisen. When we include under 
cessation the cessation of cravings not yet actual, we are 
really referring to ills that are not yet felt, since cravings 
are their cause or root. Hence the task of making to 
cease is immediately concerned with cravings, not with 
suffering. And by cessation we mean not temporary 
removal, but final non-reappearance. Of two men who 
each cut down a poisonous tree, only he who cuts away 
the root ensures the impossibility of regrowth. 

In the fourth Ariyan truth, again, the means or course 
referred to is in reality the Path leading to the cessation 
of Craving, and thus of Ill; of those ills, namely, 
associated, as we saw, with mental and bodily organic 
life. Doctrinally, the Path generally denotes the Noble 
Fight-fold Path which consists of Right View, Right 
Resolve, Right Speech, Right Action, Right Liveli- 
hood, Right Effort, Right Contemplation, and Right 
Concentration. 

These fall into three groups: insight, concentrative 
practice, and moral conduct. Under insight come Right 
View and Right Resolve; in the moral group are Right 
Speech, Right Action, and Right Livelihood; and in the 
concentration-group are Right Effort, Right Contem- 
plation and Right Concentration. 

It is worthy of note that by the Path we understand, 
from another point of view, the carrying out of the act of 
comprehension (pariz#a). The work of comprehension 
is three-fold, namely, penetrating insight into the nature of 
reality and laws of things; investigating comprehension 
of the three characteristic marks of phenomena; and the 
comprehension which abandons hallucinations attaching 
to things of temporal sequence thus inquired into. More 
strictly, the term Path is taken to signify the fullest exer- 
cise of the last-named work of comprehension. For it is 
through work of comprehension that we get rid, first, of 
belief in a soul ; secondly, of inherent craving for sensuous 
pleasures ; and thirdly, of inherent craving for rebirth. 
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Here it should be noted that, instead of a negative 
name, such as Cessation of Ill, we might give a positive 
name, such as Attainment of Happiness, to the third 
Ariyan truth. Happiness is of two kinds, to wit, pleasure 
as experienced by the gods and average men, and 
the blissful tranquillity reached only by those who follow 
the Ariyan Path. Pleasure is the experience of those 
who are victims to craving, while the experience of 
blissful tranquillity is only for those who are masters of 
knowledge. This realm of bliss we call Nibbana, where 
the nutriment for craving is wanting. 

To sum up: Knowledge is the act of knowing, the 
knowing what ought to be known, 2.e., the four Ariyan 
truths. If this be so, and if Ignorance be rightly under- 
stood as the opposite of knowledge, then it necessarily 
follows that Ignorance is the act of not knowing what 
ought to be known, 1.e., the four immutable Ariyan 
truths. 

(2) Actions (sankhara). These are the plannings, the 
activities, the ‘“ puttings-together,” in virtue of which 
living beings accomplish something, to wit, that of which 
the moral consequence is either good or evil, meritorious 
or the contrary, attaches to this life or has bearing upon 
the life that is to follow upon the present one. In our 
phraseology, we take sankh@ra, to signfy all those actions 
by way of deed, speech, and thought, which determine 
the modes of our existence now or in time to come or 
both at present and in future. Actions so conceived fall 
into three grades (or kinds)—the demeritorious, the 
meritorious, and those of an unoscillating nature (@ne#ja). 
Of these, demeritorious actions are bad deeds, words and 
thoughts; meritorious actions are good deeds, words and 
thoughts belonging to the kama planes of life ;! the third 
kind are acts of the mind, involving merit, done in the 
rupa planes of life,? and good acts of the mind done inthe 
avtpa planes of life. But how is it that because of ignor- 


1 fe., life from purgatory up to the lower heavens. 

2 Life in the higher material heavens (Brahm4-world, etc.). 

8 Life in purely mental heavens. See Compendium of Philesophy, 81, ». 2 
138 f.— Ep. 
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ance, actions come to pass?"? They who do not under- 
stand, do not know the four Ariyan truths; for them the 
three types of hallucinations as to their mind and body, 
thus conditioned by ignorance, come into existence. The 
hallucinations in their development form what we call 
craving-materials, and these materials in their develop- 
ment form the modes of our existence now or in time to 
come. It is thus that because of ignorance, actions come 
to pass." 

(3) Consciousness (vi#fiana). This is our term for 
knowing (2.¢., coming to know) in a variety of ways. 
It includes awareness or cognition through sense and 
cognition through work of mind. For example, we 
cognise objects by way of sight; sounds by way of 
hearing ; odours by way of smell; sapids by way of 
taste ; the tangibles by way of touch ; and the cognisables 
by way of thought. Accordingly we distinguish cognition 
into six modes—visual, auditory, olfactory, gustatory, 
tactile, and mind cognition. 

Visual cognition is the mode in which the process of 
consciousness takes place in (connection with) the eye, 
etc. By mind-cognition we understand the mode in 
which the process of consciousness takes place in con- 
nection with thoughts (as distinguished from sense- 
perception). ; 

Again, cognition is distinguished into two kinds, 
according as it leads to moral or immoral results. 

Our main question is, How is it that because of actions 
consciousness comes to be? It is worth noting that in 
this case, actions are but a name for the element of 
volition (chetana-dhatu) given in a process of conscious- 
ness. The term consciousness, too, is used in a limited 
sense for what is called resultant rebirth-consciousness 
(z.e., consciousness in a newly-conceived embryo). Hence 
the expression ‘‘ Because of actions consciousness ” 


1 *¢ Come to pass" is not in the text here or above. The reader will have noted 
that the-formula of Causal Genesis at the head of this section is a series not of pro- 
positions but of correlated ¢erms ; ‘‘ because-of-ignorance actions,” etc.—ED. 
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signifies that the rebirth-consciousness results, or emerges 
from the volitional effort in the previous birth. 

It may be asked, How is it possible that, the action 
done in the previous birth ceasing to be, the rebirth-con- 
sciousness should now emerge from it? Here we ought 
to clear up the ambiguity that attaches to the expression 
“ceasing to be.’’ In accordance with our conception, 
cessation implies the completion of an act. There are 
three stages—the will to act (kamma-chetana), the impulse 
and vim of the act (kamma-dega, kammanubhava), and the 
resultant state (vipaka-bhava). Let us take an illustra- 
tion. 

Suppose a man were to sow a mango-seed. He does 
so with a view to obtain mango-fruits. Obviously, then, 
his action is purposive. The seed thus sown engenders 
a mango-tree. But nobody can say until the tree bears 
fruits whether the seed was sound or not. In the course 
of time the tree bears fruits. It is then, and only then 
we judge, that what was so far merely potential in the 
seed, is now actualised in the fruits. Between the 
potential and the actual or resultant there is the inter- 
mediate process, the stimulation and development of the 
potential into a living force, represented in this illustration 
by the growth of the mango-tree. Onthis we are entitled 
to say that the seed contained in some mysterious way 
both the end to be realised and the active process that is 
essential to it. Thus if we say that the seed ceases to be 
in engendering the tree, we mean thereby only that it has 
developed into a living force, so as to reach its end. 

Now we conceive volition to be the germ of rebirth, a 
motive force in our conscious activity which brings 
rebirth-consciousness into play. Our underlying postulate 
is that fruition marks the cessation or completion of an 
act of volition. The Blessed One, too, declared to the 
effect: “I declare, bhikkhus, that no voluntary actions 
reach a termination without making the accumulated 
fruits and results to be felt” (A nguttara-Nik., v., 292). 

(4) Name-and-Form (nama-ripa). 

Name is that which bends towards (namait) objects 
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and Form is that which undergoes change (ruppatz), is 
transformed as conditions vary. Under name are grouped 
sensations, perceptions and mental properties. Form 
includes matter and material qualities.! ‘‘ Because of 
consciousness, name and form ”’ :—by this we mean that 
rebirth-consciousness is the seed or principle of change 
as to name and form. In the series of causal genesis, 
name and form denote no more than mind and body ina 
developing man. We must note that répa (rendered here 
loosely as form) denotes also a living body, an organism 
capable of development from a seed or germ into a living, 
thinking individual. 

(5) The six sense-spheres (sa‘ayatanant). 

The term dyatana (‘‘ going to”) is applied to the six 
organs of sense, because they serve as places (¢h@nanz) in 
a living body, where six external objects, coming from 
this or that source, strike (produce stimulus), and thereby 
set up or occasion (7.e., bring into play), presentative 
functions (@rammana-kiccan1), and where the mind and 
mental properties, with their six inward-turning doors, 
coming from this or that seat or basis, set up recep- 
tive, or “object-seizing ’ functions (@rammana-gahana- 
kiccani). The six sense-spheres are the eye, the ear, the 
nose, the tongue, the body, and the mind. Here the 
sphere of the eye denotes the sensitive material quality 
of the organ of sight; ear denotes the sensitive material 
quality of the organ of hearing; nose that of the organ 
of smell; tongue that of the organ of taste; body that 
of the organ of touch; and mind denotes the organic 
consciousness (bhavanga-citiam). 

The six sense-spheres are termed also the six sense- 
doors, or gates, because they serve as so many sensitive 
media, through which the six external sense-objects and 
the six internal thought-processes (vitht-cittanz), entering 
and leaving the six doors, mix as objects and subjects 
(visaya-visayt-bhavena), ‘‘ door” meaning sensitive medium, 
and not physical aperture. 

Of these, the organic consciousness, being radiant as a 


1 Hence mind-and-body is the better rendering for most purposes.—ED. 
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pure diamond, is not merely a sensitive medium. As it 
was said: “ Radiant, indeed, is consciousness, O bhik- 
khus.”? 

In the case of moisture-sprung and congenital beings, 
the sense-spheres are rather dull, but in the case of 
beings of “ apparitional birth,” they are of a divine nature, 
—shining and burning. .. . 

But how is it that “‘ because of name and form the six 
sense-spheres” come to be? The answer is to be found 
in the laws of embryological growth. In viviparous 
beings the senses and sense-organs develop, as the embryo 
develops in the womb. The specific senses and sense- 
organs develop at various stages through which the 
embryo passes.” 

(6) Contact (phassa). 

Contact 1s the act of touching. Consciousness cognises 
each several object. But contact must be distinguished 
from such a sense-cognition. For contact implies that 
“concussion” which alone brings the functional activity 
of the senses into play. As commonly understood, con- 
tact may be a mere physical collision or juxtaposition of 
two things. But in abhidhamma (or philosophy} touch- 
ing denotes only stimulus (sanghattana). Otherwise all 
material things would be called tangible objects. But 
the force of the term “stimulus” is that there must be 
union, meeting, acting together of all things connected 
with the stimulation. It is by reason of this acting 
together that various sense-operations take place. .. , 
In the Pali weare told: ‘‘ Due to contact, and conditioned 
by contact, feeling, perception, and active complexes are 
manifested ” (Samyutta-Ntkaya, iii., rot f.). 

Contact is regarded also as one among the four kinds 
of nutrition. Taken in this sense, contact is of six 
kinds: visual, auditory, olfactory, gustatory, tactile, and 
mental. 


1 Anguttara-Ntkaya, i., p. 10. 

* The translator has cut this section short, for the reasons given previously. The 
aathor enlarges on the account of embryological growth given in the Comy. on 
Kathavatthu, xiv., 2. (See Points of Controversy, 283 f.)—Ep. 
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But how is it that because of the six sense-spheres 
contact comes to be? 

In the Pali we read: ‘‘ Because of the eye (organ of 
vision) visual cognition arises with regard to visible 
objects. The conjuncture of these three is contact. The 
same holds true of the other special senses.” This 
means that, based upon the sense-organ, and depending 
on the sense-impression (nimittam), sense-apprehension 
comes to pass. If so, the intensity of impression, in the 
case of each special sense, varies with the stimulus. 

(7) Sensation, Feeling (vedana). Vedanad means ex- 
periencing: the enjoying of the essential property 
(lit. : taste, vasa) manifested in the object by the contact- 
stimulus. That essential property is either pleasant and 
agreeable, or unpleasant and disagreeable. Further, 
regarded in this aspect, vedana is distinguished into six 
kinds, corresponding to the six-fold contact, namely, 
sensation born of visual contact, that born of auditory 
contact, etc. 

Vedana is also applied to feeling, distinguished into 
these three types: joy, grief, and hedonic indifference. 
According to yet another classification, vedanda is five- 
fold: pleasure, pain, joy, depression, and indifference. 
We hear also of these three kinds of experience : infernal 
(or infra-human), human, and celestial or divine (super- 
human). The lowest form of infra-human experience (such 
as that of hellish beings) is one of unmitigated misery. 
Average human experience 1s of a mixed character, 
while the highest form of divine experience is one of 
absolute bliss. But the difference is that of degree. , . . 
We have now seen that the phrase: ‘‘ because of contact, 
feeling,” means: contact or stimulus is the necessary 
antecedent of feeling. 

(8) Craving (¢aph@). This implies hankering, thirsting 
always after things one does not possess. Craving, so 
regarded, involves naturally worrying and pondering 
over things. For instance, a man thus broods over the 
past: “The things I had before I now, alas! have 


1 See Majjhima-Nikdya, i., 111 f. 
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not!” He calculates thus about the future: ‘‘ Should 
this happen in time to come, it would be for my welfare! ”’ 
He may worry as well over the present: “The things I 
have now, I shall not afterwards obtain! ”’ 

Craving is six-fold—for sight, for sound, for smell, for 
taste, for touch, and for things cognisable or intellectual 
(dhamma’s). ...In the Satipatthana-Sutta we read: 
“Sight is (looked upon) in this world as pleasant and 
agreeable. If Craving arises, it arises in seeing and 
settles there. And so, too, with regard to sound, smell, 
taste, touch, and cognisable objects.’’? 

Because of feeling, craving comes to be. This means 
that feeling (or, sense-experience) is the necessary 
antecedent of craving. 

(9) Grasping (upadana). This means adopting, laying 
a firm hold on. Negatively, it implies the inability to 
shake off a thing, even after experiencing great pain 
due to it, and perceiving its many evil consequences. 
Grasping, so conceived, is said to be four-fold : sensuality 
(kama), dogmatism (or, orthodoxy, dz¢tht), belief in works 
and rites (st/abbata), and the belief in soul (attavada). 
Of these, sensuality denotes an intensified form of 
craving for all pleasant, agreeable, and sensuous things. 

By dogmatism ts to be understood that orthodoxy which 
leads a person to think: ‘ This alone is true, and 
everything else is false.” 

By belief in works and rites is meant the fixed view, 
that a man is able to purify himself, to free himself from 
pain by means of external, outward rules, or by means 
of self-mortification, self-torture, instead of religious 
meditation and philosophic contemplation 

The belief ins oul is described as the theory of animism, 
as the doctrine of a permanent ego, or the postulate of 
Being (sakkayadittht). He who is in the grip of this 
view, considers this ever-changing world in the light of 
a permanent substratum or unchangeable essence (s@ra). 

Now ‘because of craving, grasping comes to be” 


1 Digha-Nikéya, ii., 308 (cf. Dialogues, ii., 340). 
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means that in our system craving is regarded as the 
necessary antecedent of sensuality, dogmatism, belief 
in works and rites, and belief in soul. 

(10) Existence (bhava). By this we understand 
becoming, or the attainment of individuality (/zé. : self-ness, 
attabhava). Existence is conceived by us under two 
aspects—(a) action, (0) result. (a) The active side of exis- 
tence is for us the life of action (Rammabhava), the present 
life in which a man performs various actions by way of 
thought, speech and deed, moral and immoral, pious, 
spiritual and intellectual, determining thereby his 
character (sazkhara), or shaping the nature of his future 
existence (upapatt-bhava). Thus the term “action” 
(kamma) includes, first, the ten immoral actions :—the 
killing of living beings, the taking of what is not given 
(z.€., not one’s own), inchastity, falsehood, slander, harsh 
language, idle talk, greed, hate, and erroneous views. 
Secondly, the ten moral actions :—abstinence from killing, 
from thieving, from inchastity, lying, calumny, harsh 
language, and idle talk, absence of greed, absence of 
hate, and right views. And thirdly, the points of 
pious duty (pushakiriya-vatthinc):—liberality (dana), con- 
duct (si/a), contemplation (bhavana), civility, hospitality, 
the giving of what has been won (distribution of merit), 
appreciation (anumodana), and correction of erroneous 
views of others. 

In judging each immoral action, we consider these four 
“fields of Karma” :—(1) as one’s own act, (2) as insti- 
gating another, (3) as consenting to another's instigation, 
and (4) as commending the act. 

In like manner, we judge each moral action, according 
as (1) it is one’s own act, or as (2) one inspires another 
to do it, or as (3) one consents to another's instigation, or 
(4) one commends the act. 

Again, moral actions are distinguished as (1) worldly 
(vattanissita),’ and (2) unworldly (vtvattantsstta). Worldly 
moral actions are those which are done with the object of 
bringing fame and reputation in this life, and of securing 

1 Zi#, ; dependent on the Round (4.¢., of rebirth, of lives).—Ep. 
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high rank and fortune in the life beyond. And those 
which are unworldly denote these moral actions which 
are done with the desire that they may lead to the 
extinction of craving in future, and not with the object 
of bringing fame and reputation in this life, or of securing 
high rank and fortune in the life beyond. This last- 
mentioned type of moral actions is further distinguished 
as (1) those which are preliminary (pavamipakkhiyo), and 
(2) those which are perfective (bodhipakkhtyo). 

(6) Existence as [resultant] rebirths (upapatts-bhava). 
These are said to be nine-fold (including two systems 
of classification). According to the first system of 
classification the lowest in the scale are rebirths in the 
worlds of sentience (kama-bhavo); the next higher are 
rebirths in the heavens of form (ruépabhava) ; those higher 
still are rebirths in the formless heavens (arépabhava) ; 
yet above these are placed the heavens called conscious 
(sa#vi), the unconscious (asaf#f#i), and the neither-con- 
scious-nor-unconscious (“evasatfi-ndsanat). According 
to the second system of classification, these six grades of 
existence are divided into three :—those endowed with 
one “mode” (ekavokadra), those endowed with four 
modes (catu-vokara), and those with five (pazca-vokara). 
Here those with five modes include the sentient and 
corporeal beings, endowed with five aggregates ; those 
with four denote those unconscious beings who are 
endowed with four aggregates; and those with one 
denote the unconscious beings who are endowed with 
one aggregate. ... 

But how does existence (rebirth) come to be “ because 
of grasping ” ? | 

Those average or worldly persons, who have not put 
away the four forms of grasping or clinging, by the right 
means or Path, indulge in each of the four forms in their 
deeds, words and thoughts. All their activities are in 
one way or another prompted by their clinging to sensuous 
desires, to opinions, to the efficacy of habits and rites, to 
their belief in a soul.’ Activities thus accompanied by 
clinging inevitably bring about, at death, some form of 
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rebirth, some re-instatement of khandhas, or constituent 
aggregates, | 

(11) Birth (jatz). This expression is applied to the 
generation of beings, to the manifestation of sankharas, 
that is to say, the appearance as individuals of what the 
nine above-named modes of existence are potentially. 
Sentient existence is divided into these four types of 
beings—(a) the oviparous, ¢.g., birds ; (0) the viviparous, 
é.g., men, cows, buffaloes, etc. ; (c) the moisture-sprung, 
é.g., fish, worms, etc. ; and (d) opapdaitka birth (appari- 
tional, without physical generation). All the gods of the 
six kama-planes, and all the infernal beings are said to be 
of the last kind. In the Developing period,’ men were 
thus born, and so, too, were animals, spirits, and earthly 
gods. Subsequently men appear to have been viviparous, 
and even oviparous and moisture-sprung. The same 
holds true of animals in general. All corporeal and 
incorporeal Brahmas are of apparitional birth. 

But how does birth come to be “ because of Becoming ”? 
In this way :—the life of action determines the type of 
future existence, and that type of existence becomes 
manifest by way of birth. 

(12) Decay and Death (jarad-marana). (a) Decay. 
Corresponding to the nine grades of existence, referred 
to above, decay is said to be nine-fold. But it is con- 
sidered also under these two heads—mental (n@ma-jar@) 
and physical (rapa-jar@). Each of these two kinds of 
decay is further distinguished into that which is momentary 
(khantha) and latent (apakata), and that which is prolonged 
(santait) and patent (pakata). The latent is to be known 
(inferred) from the patent. For were there no momentary 
change, there would be, a fortiori, no change of a more 
prolonged duration. 

But how does the fact of prolonged mental decay (:.e., 
change, parivattana) become evident (or intelligible) ? It 
becomes evident through the occasion of sensations in 
the body, pleasing or painful; through feelings of joy or 


1 See Axposttions, II. 
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grief in the mind ; through the perception of sight, sound, 
etc. ; through such higher functions of the mind as reflec- 
tion, discursive judgment, etc. ; or through such functions 
of the understanding as (cognitive or intuitive) insight, 
hearing, etc. Here the meaning of the expression sankantt, 
“pass on,” is that the old stream (of consciousness) dis- 
appears, and a new stream makes its appearance. But 
without a priort admitting decay (parzhanz), it is impossible 
to conceive such a disappearance. Besides, one must 
admit, the mind changes very quickly. The Master said: 
‘‘T do not see, bhikkhus, a single thing so quickly change- 
able as mind. And it is not easy to find an analogue for 
this quickly changing mind.”* Obviously, by the expres- 
sion “quickly changeable,” in the quoted passage, is 
meant the passing on of the flow of consciousness, Thus 
the quick change of the mind being realised, we are the 
better able to conceive its decay and death. 

But how does the fact of continuous physical change 
become intelligible? It becomes intelligible through 
bodily movements. For instance, in the time of walking, 
when the first step has been taken, then we can take the 
second step. And it becomes evident from all natural 
changes, such as the seasons of the year, the months, the 
fortnights, the nights and days, and the great periods. 

(6) Death. Corresponding to the nine grades of 
existence, this is also said to be nine-fold. Death is dis- 
tinguished again into these four kinds : that which is due 
to the expiration of the term of life ; that which results 
from the extinction of karma; that which results from 
both of these two causes; and premature death. Prema- 
ture death may be due either to the action of past life, or 
to that of present life; either to the drifting result of 
action, or to the overflowing result of action.’ 

It may be asked, why these three—birth, decay and 
death—are included among the factors of the Causal 
Genesis? They are no other than the three charac- 
teristics of compound things. Are they not, therefore, of 


1 Samysutta Nikéya, ii., 95. 
2 See Expositions, Il. 
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slight importance, of slight consequence? No, we must 
not speak thus. For of all phenomena of life, these three 
are of the greatest importance, of the greatest conse- 
quence. For these supply the necessity for the advent 
of Buddhas. In the words of our Master: “If these 
three factors did not exist in the world, no Buddha would 
have been born. But because these exist, Buddhas are 
born.” That is to say, it is in understanding, penetrating 
into the root-causes of birth, decay and death that the 
knowledge and mission of the Buddhas consist. 

The Master himself declared: ‘‘ Those recluses and 
Brahmans who do not know the causal genesis of decay 
and death, do not know what the cessation of decay and 
death is. It 1s impossible that they, overcoming decay 
and death, will remain [for ever the same].”? 

Thus it is evident that our whole conception of the 
causal genesis (paticca samuppada), or the causal order 
(dhamma-niyamo)* has this end in view: to understand, 
to penetrate the cause of birth, decay and death. The 
knowledge of a learned, Ariyan disciple (who has gained 
an insight into the law of causal genesis) is self-evident 
(apara-paccaya@) ; ‘‘There being ignorance, there is 
karma; there. being karma, there is rebirth-conscious- 
ness; .. . there being birth, there are decay and 
death. Where ignorance is not, there karma is not; 
where karma is not, there rebirth-consciousness is not ; 

. where birth is not, there decay and death are 
not.”’ 

In conclusion, this causal genesis, this causal order is 
the basis, the undamental conception of our system, the 
penetrating wisdom of the Ariyans. It is the Norm 
which serves as the door of Nibbana, the gate of “the 
Ambrosial.” That is to say, it is the path which leads 
to the abandonment of all views of individuality, all 
theories of soul, all forms of dogmatism and all kinds of 
craving. 


1 Samyutia-NikGya, ii., 46. 
2 On dhamma as meaning “effect,’’ cf. Points of Controversy, p. 387. 
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Asanga 


(AFTER THE THIBETAN TALE.) 


Buixxuu AsanGa, lover of that Lord 

Of lovingkindness infinite adored, 

Buddha Metteya called; the haunts of men 
Forsook, and in a lonely mountain glen 

By meditation sought to win the sight 

Of the blest form of that great Lord of Light. 
Soon passed he days and weeks, then months and years, 
Of strenuous toil; but never once appears 

A single sign to show the vision nigh 

Of which Asanga strives unceasingly. 

The Sight of Sights, life’s richest, perfect prize 
Is still withholden from his hungry eyes. 


Daunted, but undespairing, from his cave 

Came out Asanga, round about him gave 

One farewell look, then turned his footsteps forth 
Towards that sacred mountain in the North, 
Where a tall cataract thunders down in foam. 
And from the hollow underneath where home 
The tumbling waters, rises up a sheen 

Of shattered water-dust wherein is seen 

A rainbow glory, though no sunbeam ray 
Pierces the gulf deep hidden from the day. 


Here, so men tell, when comes a pilgrim fraught 
With deep devotion—body, speech, and thought,— 
To the great Lord, that Lord His form forth shows 
Midmost the rainbow’s arch ; and the pilgrim knows 
That he is of the few whose stainless sight 

May gaze unblinded on the Lord of Light. 


So, hither Asanga came, and day by day 
Stared in the depths amid the rainbowed spray, 
If haply here at last before his eyes 

The longed-for vision of his Lord might rise. 
Alas! his eyes grew dim and bleared with pain 
Of peering in that whirling drift in vain. 

His ears grew deaf with the unceasing roar 

Of those white waters falling evermore. 


ASANGA 


His body, worn with fasting, well nigh broke, 

But never vision of his Lord awoke 

His heart to exultation, or his eyes 

Bless’d with their so long-looked-for, precious prize. 


Then all distraught with grief that he should be 
Unworthy deemed the Sacred Sight to see, 
Asanga turned him to the plains again, 

And up and down among the haunts of men 
Hither and thither wandered, little caring 
Whither he went, his heart black and despairing. 
But one hard day of heat, with travel spent, 

It chanced he toward a wayside hovel bent 

His dragging steps to rest himself a space 

And, as he entered in the darksome place, 

He was aware that he was not alone; 

For in a corner lay, wretched, undone, 

A poor sick dog, its body covered o’er 

With many a ghastly, gaping, festering sore 
Where maggots ¢rawled and swarmed, a horrid sight! 


Asanga looked, and the dumb creature’s plight, 
So helpless, so forlorn, smote on his heart. 
Forgetting all his own long-aching smart 

In the sad spectacle of this other’s woe, 
Stooping he said: “ Poor brother, is it so 
That thou must suffer here unhelped, alone ? 
Nay but I’ll succour thee. Iam not one 

Can heal his own sore hurt, but at the least 

I can bring help to thine, poor lonely beast.”’ 


Thereon, with gentle hand he scraped a sore 

Clean of the crawling things it swarming bore, 
Then looked about to see where he might lay 
These creatures safe from needless harm away, 

Put them down softly, and turned round, anew 

His task of helping, helping, healing work to do, 
When—what is this ?—-what vision meets his view? 


No suffering dog is there, but in its place 

A rainbow’s glory fills the hovel’s space, 

Which in some wondrous wise apart is riven 
Until it is as wide as earth and heaven, 

And in the midst of the transcendent light, 

Than any bow in any sky more bright, 

Sits throned the Lord of Kindness Infinite, 
Smiling so sweetly kind, so kindly sweet, 

Asanga’s heart is melted in his breast. 

‘‘ My Lord!” he cries, and flings him at His feet, 
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‘© My Lord of Lovingkindness, let me rest 
Here at thy feet for ever!” But that Lord, 
Gazing upon him, utters not a word ; 

Only he smiles; and smiling to the last, 
Fades and still fades, gentle, serene, till pass’d 
So from Asanga’s sight ; but whether soon 

Or late Asanga could not tell. A swoon 
Seized on his being: and when he was come 
To sense again, the hovel’s narrow room 


Was empty. But Asanga understood. 

No more he seeks the mountain’s desert spaces: 
No longer haunts altars and holy places. 

To every living creature doing good, 

By street and hedgerow, market-place and wood 
He goes; and knows his Lord of Kindness still 
Smiling upon him for he does his will. 


SILACARA. 
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A Discourse on Buddhism 


THE generally accepted commencement of the 
Buddhist era is 544 B.c., about the time of Jeremiah. 
Max Muller placed it at 477, and Rhys Davids at 560 B.c. 
At this distance, however, anything less than a century 
will not matter much. 

The sacred writings are contained in three Pitakas, or 
baskets, and each of these contain many hundreds of 
writings, commentaries and sermons. The canon was 
fixed by three successive general councils, and was 
reduced to writing at least two centuries before the 
Christian era. This is an important point to be remem- 
bered when the many analogies which exist with 
Christianity are considered. Even if the canon had not 
been reduced to writing, it is quite conceivable that a 
correct tradition and rendering would have been handed 
down in view of the wonderful mnemonical feats of 
Indians. 

The Buddha, Gautamo Siddartha, was born about one 
hundred miles due north of Benares in a city called 
Kapilivastu. His father, Suddodana Siddartha, was the 
ruler of the Cakyas, a noble race, and his mother was 
Queen Maya. As in the case of all great men born in 
those days, legends have woven many poetic fancies 
around his birth and descent, and sometimes in these 
matters it is difficult to separate the chaff from the 
wheat. 

The state of civilisation in India in those days was 
about equal to that of Greece at the same period, and it 
was at the time that those giants of intellect appeared in 
the latter country. Caste was not the iron-bound 
institution which it resolved itself into at a Jater date. 
Freedom of. action, speech and religion wast he oraer of 
the day, although the prevailing religion was Brahminism, 
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which had not attained the pretensions claimed later on. 
There were also philosophers, who contemplated deeply 
on the grand mysteries generally, in the forests which 
abounded all over India. Some of these, from their 
predilections or habits, were called Wanderers, Hair- 
splitters, etc. Most were celibates sworn to poverty, and 
hermits. Their logical training was the cause of many a 
learned dispute which drew partisans and disciples to 
their side. Asceticism was enforced with vigour, and 
this with penances was carried out, not so much as an 
appeal to an offended deity, as to prove the possession 
of strength of will to keep the body under; and not to 
despise comfort, but to welcome pain. 

The appearance, at this period, of such entire freedom 
of thought and expression argues a considerable degree 
of culture, courtesy and gentleness among the people; 
and this is the more striking when one considers the 
earnestness of the community in matters of religion. 
There was also a general belief in the soul, and of an 
infinity of non-human beings; while monism and poly- 
theism flourished side by side. 

Gautamo Siddartha (the word Buddha means the 
enlightened one, and is a title or office) was born, there- 
fore, at a time when religious questions loomed large in 
the public mind; and, probably, this accounts for his 
departure from home in his twenty-ninth year, leaving 
position, power, wealth and comfort for the destitute, 
uncomfortable and homeless sojourn in the forest; a life 
of privation and pain, of hunger and nakedness. No 
doubt, as a youth he was exceptionally observant, and 
had longed to know how to stem the tide of misery, of 
hate, of sickness and old age that surrounded him like a 
resistless sea on all sides. Could there be a way of 
escape; and to what end was this suffering borne ? 
These questions bore down on him with such force that 
he felt compelled to go forth to seek an answer. He 
Sought the company and teachings of the Wanderers, the 
Brahmins and the ascetics. His practice of asceticism 
went so far that he denied himself all food except one 
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grain of parched rice a day, until—as he expressed it— 
“his stomach clave to hisspine!” Although he quickly 
outstripped his teachers in assimilating knowledge, he 
could get no satisfaction ; although he starved, whipped 
and otherwise tortured himself, he could not advance 
nearer truth; nor could he learn of a way of release from 
thralldom. | 

It was at this stage that he ceased his extremely 
ascetic practices, being convinced of the futility of treating 
the body in such a manner. Not that he believed 
fasting was intrinsically bad—he did not—but the extreme 
in this practice as in other things he discountenanced, 
and from this attitude Buddhism has been called the 
philosophy, or religion of the middle way. 


‘The middle way, the way of peace, 
The way that leads to man’s release 
From births, and troubles more; 

The Blessed Law, to us bequeathed, 
With chaplets fair of truth bewreathed 
To point Nirvana’s shore.” 


On taking up this attitude he lost the support of his 
friends and teachers, for in their eyes he had committed 
a heinous offence by turning back after he had laid his 
hand on the plough. They did not realise his intense 
earnestness and honesty of purpose, his ability to strike 
out a path for himself. 

Weare told that he retired by himself into the recesses 
of the forest for forty days and was tempted by Mara 
the evil one. No doubt, the change of his views, the 
knowledge he had obtained, the hopelessness of his 
quest, all helped to create an intense desire to leave well 
alone, and to go back to his world, to forget, in the — 
exercise of his princely duties, the misery of those around 
him. It was this struggle against himself that made 
the battle against Mara, or the principle of evil, almost 
unbearable. 

After this conquest over self his clarity of vision was 
enhanced, and he could afford time to spend his redoubt- 
able powers of intellect upon the all-absorbing theme: 
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How to save mankind! * During that last night of vigil 
under the Bo tree, he saw the importance of relations in 
the constitution of the world and its inhabitants; and 
that change is the characteristic of all things ; that every- 
thing is a sequence of cause and effect. As Emerson 
says :— 

‘‘A belief in causality, or strict connection between every 
trifle and the principle of being . . . must control every effort 
that is made by an industrious mind.” 

or again, as Tennyson says: 


‘‘ The hills are shadows; and they flow from form to form ; 
and nothing stands. They melt like mist the solid lands| like 
clouds, they shape themselves and go!” 


With the dawn, then, a great conception of what truth 
is gripped the Buddha. He saw that change is inherent 
in nature and ts the essence in itself; that conduct and 
life are not absolutely determined by that fact, but are 
regulated by man’s own nature; and that Law governs 
the universe. He found that the reality of the universe 
is found in energy ; and he gained by a supreme insight 
knowledge of the nature of reality. He clearly saw that 
unless an alleged truth is consistent with all other know- 
ledge, it can not be the truth. By deep, earnest cogita- 
tion he found that the universe is a self-determined 
system, a system which manifests itself in the changes 
which we witness individually, or collectively. By his 
power, his sense of space was extended infinitely beyond 
that enjoyed by other men, and it was no wonder that 
his contemporaries could not follow him, for the simple 
reason that they were bounded by their own limited 
experiences. He could see what they could not see ; the 
realisation of truth in all its majesty: whereas they could 
only see it from one view-point only. He saw that pro- 
gression is not merely an attribute of mankind, but the 
principle is extended to all organisms—vegetable as well 
as animal. Even in so-called inorganic matter changes 
are for ever going gradually on towards the attainment 
of some distant goal. All these views are accepted by 
scientists to-day, even to the extreme view of metals 
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being alive. How wonderful then that insight which 
enabled a man who lived 2,500 years ago, who was no 
scientist, who had no instruments or training in such 
things, to adumbrate these views in such a marvellous 
manner! Regarding the question of life in metals, I 
possess a cutting from the] Johannesburg Sunday Times 
containing an article by Mr. George E. Winter on the 
subject. It is stated that metals suffer from fatigue 
(witness our razors) ; that they suffer from disease, and 
even from epidemics. When we come to the simplest 
type of organism, we find that the vital characteristics 
are restricted to little more than re-action to stimulus. 
There is no question of consciousness in the generally 
accepted term. Professor J. Chunder Bose has shown 
by the use of a very delicate instrument, well-known to 
biologists and other scientists, that life exists in metals. 
Ordinarily, a bit of living tissue is used for demonstration 
purposes, but the professor substituted a piece of metal 
wire with the result that it answered to the stimuli applied 
exactly in the same manner as the living tissue would 
have done. Not only that, but if one end of the wire 
were injured it would act as the tissue, if injured, would 
have acted. Moreover, the wire was subject to fatigue 
and would respond to stimulating and narcotic effects of 
drugs precisely in the manner that living tissue would 
respond. Professor Bose has written a book entitled 
“Response in the Living and Non-Living.” The con- 
clusion arrived at is that “these things are determined, 
not by the play of an unknowable and arbitrary vital 
force, but by the working of laws that know no change, 
acting equally and uniformly through the organic and 
inorganic world.’”’ Mr. Winter concludes “ it is a curious 
situation to find a Hindu gentleman, highly accomplished 
in the methods of western science, demonstrating by the 
experimental method the theories which his remote 
ancestors evolved by metaphysical insight alone !”’ 

We are now, perhaps, in a position to appreciate the 
peculiar hesitancy evinced by the Buddha in publishing 
these views to the world ; for although some of the ideas 
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had been held for generations, yet others which he held 
were new, and would be hard to believe and understand. 
He said that the world is full of sorrow because it is full 
of error ; and men go astray because they think that del u- 
sion is better thantruth. But reason urged him to publish 
his views, and he began to expound the dharma. The 
dharma is truth, is the sacred law, isreligion. By dharma 
alone can we escape error, sin and sorrow. He recog- 
nised that ignorance is the root of evil, and traced 
twelve nidanas, or links leading respectively from blind 
ignorance through formative and organising appetences, 
awareness, organisms, contact, sensation, thirst for 
individual being, to a cleaving of things, selfhood, 
renewed births, suffering sickness, old age and death. 
Remove the causes and there will be no suffering, 
sickness, old age and death. 

He enunciated the four noble truths, which are :— 

The existence of sorrow; the cause of suffering ; the 
cessation of sorrow ; and the eight-fold path. 

The eight-fold path consists of :— 

Right comprehension ; right resolutions ; right speech ; 
right acts; right ways to earn a living ; right efforts ; right 
ways of thinking, and the right state of a peaceful mind. 

‘“‘There is self, and there is Truth. Where self is, 
Truth is not.” Truth is attainable only when self, or 
apartness, is recognised as an illusion. Righteousness 
can be practical only when we have freed the mind from 
passions and egotism. Perfect peace can dwell only 
when all vanity has disappeared. 

To quote Hodgson Smith: ‘‘ Now only when these 
stages are reached; when the views, aims, thoughts, 
speech, action and means of living are right, is man 
qualified for the last stage, the life of meditation and 
retirement.’ 

Buddhism is essentially practical. It insists on self- 
culture and self-deliverance born of self-conquest. It 
says, in effect, if you would spread courtesy, chivalry, 
tenderness, strength, sweetness, grace and patience, then 
cultivate them in your own life. Accompanying this 
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self-culture is an outward process enjoined, viz., universal 
love, pure and unaffected by taint of selfishness, all 
embracing, for every creature above, below and around ; 
a boundless, friendly mind unobstructed ; without hatred, 
without enmity. Surely, a lesson badly needed in the 
world at present. 

The Buddha's earliest converts were two merchants 
who had offered him food immediately his protracted fast 
had concluded. To them he pointed out the way of 
salvation and release, and they accepted the “ Refuge of 
the Buddha and the Dharma.” He then travelled to 
Benares to tell his former associates the good news, 
which he did by a discourse, handed down to the present 
day and known as “The foundation of the Kingdom of 
Righteousness.”’ Converts came to his standard and an 
order of mendicants was formed, members of which were 
sent out as wanderers, without money, or change of 
raiment, entirely dependent upon others for food in order 
that the gospel might be spread by word and precept, 
“for the sake of the many, for the welfare of the many, 
out of compassion for the world, for the good and the 
weal, and the gain of gods and men.” 

The necessity for the establishment of this order arose, 
probably, in addition to the above purpose, from the fact 
that no papers or books were published in those days, 
and it was necessary to supply the deficiency by making 
the disciples learn the teachings by heart, and then travel 
about teaching other people. By this means the seed was 
propagated through wide areas, and moreover the truths 
could be handed down to posterity by duly authorised 
persons. 

The Buddha, Gautamo Siddartha, died, or, as it is put, 
attained Parinirvana, at the age of eighty, that is, forty- 
five years after attaining Buddahood. The whole of 
this period was spent in going to and fro, teaching, 
exhorting, settling disputes, and working out his system 
more amply than would otherwise have been the case, 
No word has ever been said or written against this 
wonderful teacher, whose whole life isan object lesson for 
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everyone of whatever creed or belief. He expressly 
forbade the idea that he was anything beyond an ordinary 
mortal ; and said that what he had attained to, others 
would also attain by following his teachings faithfully. 

Buddhism is moé a religion in the accepted sense, but a 
philosophy. In the sense of lifting to higher levels of 
thought and action, and of accepting truth as the ideal to 
be striven for, and the exercise of a lively faith, it is 
assuredly a religion. It may, therefore, be styled the 
religion of deliverance from evil by enlightenment ; and 
enlightenment means recognition of truth which must be 
found by investigation. 

Buddhism does not teach the existence of God in the 
same sense as the Christian, Jewish and Mohammedan 
religions teach, but it affirms that the source of enlighten- 
ment is omnipresent and eternal. It merely takes up an 
agnostic position, neither affirming nor denying a god- 
head. But nowhere is a first cause denied in the 
Buddhist canon. The Buddha simply said: “I perceive 
no beginning to Samsara,” and he took the universe as we 
know 1t by our experiences as the starting point, on the 
grounds that further search or speculation into first causes 
was of no use, and led to madness. 

There is nothing esoteric about Buddhism, in spite of 
what has been written on this subject. When the Buddha 
was dying, he said: ‘I have preached the truth without 
making any distinction between exoteric and esoteric 
doctrine, for in respect of the truth, I have had no such 
thing as the closed fist of a teacher, who keeps some things 
back.” 

The Buddhistic conception of love is very high. ‘‘ Let 
a man overcome evil by good, greed by liberality, lies by 
truth.” ‘‘ Pervade the four quarters of the world with 
thoughts of love; and thus the whole world, above, 
- below, around and everywhere will continue to be filled 
with love, far reaching, grown great and beyond measure.” 
‘“ As a mother, even at the risk of her own life protects 
her son, so he who has recognised the truth, cultivates 
good will without measure among all beings.”’ 
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Buddhism has no dogmas in the sense that Christianity 
has dogmas, although many analogies exist; and the 
follower is strictly enjoined to cease following if he proves 
that the teachings are false. Nor is Buddhism founded 
on revelation. Strictly speaking, a conflict between 
Buddhism and science is impossible, as the Buddhist can 
accept propositions as true only after they have been 
proved true by careful, scientific investigation. 

Buddhism denies the existence of the soul in the sense 
of an ego—a thing in itself—but does not deny the 
thinking, aspiring personality that each one feels and 
knows oneself to be. It also teaches that this personality 
is perpetuated after death by impress on a new birth, such 
new birth being decided by the Karma of the recently 
deceased person. The soul is simply a synthesis of 
tendencies built up by a gradual process of evolution, 
and subject to the universal laws of growth and decay. 
We are what we think, what we feel, what we remember. 
This view underlies the whole Buddhist ethical and 
philosophical teachings. Every being in its present 
existence is the exact product of all its deeds in former 
existences, and according to its deeds it will continue in 
future existences. 

Although Buddhism denies the existence of a soul 
behind the ego, a thing-in-itself, yet it proclaims the 
existence of something eternal. The eternal is not a 
thing, a concrete actuality, a material existence, but the 
omnipresence of those eternal verities which render 
possible all that is good, true and beautiful. These 
eternal verities are the norms of existence, and they 
produce those uniformities in nature which are formu- 
lated by scientists as natural laws; they are not them- 
selves determined by causes, but are the factors which 
determine everything. These eternal and omnipotent 
truths form in their entirety the reasons for all rationality, 
the source of sciences (each science is but a point of view 
of the same truths), and the source of enlightenment ; and 
the ultimate norm of truth can neither be made nor 
unmade. It has never originated, and will never cease. 
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If we assume that every rational being, so far as it is 
truly rational, is an incarnation of reason, so every man, 
in so far as his soul consists of ideas reflecting eternal 
verities, is an incarnation of the eternal, and the eternal 
is the very essence of man’s mentality, purely spiritual 
and universal, partaking of eternity and infinity. 

To become at one with these eternal verities is the 
driving power which impels the true Buddhist to the 
better path and higher plane; with no selfish love, but 
with a true charity which covers the universe in its scope ; 
an ideal which is noble enough for any man or woman to 
follow. 

Nirvana, which is the goal to which the Buddhist 
aspires, can be described as a state of mind in which the 
limitations of individuality disappear and the eternity of 
truth is contemplated. It renders one’s own individuality 
as objective as those of others. Individual existence as @ 
purpose ceases, and one’s existence—one’s self and soul— 
are identified with the truths of which it consists, and 
these remain for ever. Nirvana is the surrender of self to 
truth. It is deliverance from evil, and is the highest bliss 
attainable. Nirvana is characterised by a perfect calm 
and utter absence of passion ; a heart from which the fire 
of lust has gone out, hatred and delusion destroyed, and 
sins have ceased to be. 

Buddhism is often accused of pessimism, but this is due 
to a misconception of its teachings. True, it does face 
the inevitable problems of evil, pain and sorrow, but it 
also preaches deliverance from these, a high courage for 
the individual, a universal love embracing all creation, 
self-abnegation from all that is morally bad, and a course 
of conduct calculated to free everyone from the shackles 
which bind them to the endless round of birth and re- 
birth. Some of these teachings are embraced in the 
ten avoidances, or ten commandments ; the three charac- 
teristics, the seven jewels and the four meditations. 

The ten avoidances are :—Kill not; steal not ; abstain 
from impurity; lie not ; invent no evilreports nor repeat 
them ; swear not; gossip not; speak to the purpose, or 
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be silent; covet not; cleanse your hearts from malice, 
and cherish no hatred not even against your enemies ; 
but embrace all living things with impartial and unlimited 
kindness; free your mind from ignorance and seek the 
truth. 

The seven jewels are :—Purity, calmness, comprehen- 
sion, bliss,, wisdom, perfection and enlightenment. These 
are manifested in seven ways: struggle against sin 
aspiration to saintship, moral power, spiritual sense,, 
wisdom and righteousness. 

The four earnest meditations are on impermanence, 
there is a four-fold great struggle against sin; four roads 
to saintship, five moral powers, and seven kinds of 
wisdom. I regret that I cannot go more fully into 
these practices, but it would really be too long, for much 
has been written on the subject. 

To a Christian community it will, perhaps, be interest- 
ing to learn of a few of the analogies and contrasts 
existing between Buddhism and Christianity. Both 
systems are products of long and vast processes of 
religious evolution. Both originally appealed to nature and 
complex civilisation with an ultimate design to universal 
acceptance by mankind, and for that reason transcended 
limitations of caste, rank, nation and race. As missionary 
religions each shows a wonderful capacity for assimilating 
different races and creeds. Both built their fabric upon 
an older foundation, as far as was consistent, without 
sacrifice of essentials. Redemption and salvation are 
salient points in each system; although the means em- 
ployed are so different, yet a demand is made for a trans- 
formation of the inner self. Religious orders have been 
freely used by both religions for the deepening of the 
spiritual life. Popularity is sought by neither, but man 
and his nature are not spared a frank exposure where 
evil is concerned. Each strongly objects to pharisaism 
and insists on spiritual, as against a mere show of spiritual 
life. Each blesses the pure in heart, is obviously sincere, 
and demands sincerity in its followers. Each preaches 


concentration, and kindness of heart, and permits of no 
16 
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human enmities. Each has its spiritual exultation and 
a peace that passeth all understanding. Some of the 
greatest of life’s problems are boldly faced by both religions 
—and are often answered in just the same way. They 
agree in ethical and religious questions as no other two 
religions do, and each had its historical founder, both of 
whom were and are justly revered for their holiness, 
absolute purity, and all-embracing charity. The greatest 
contrast possible exists between the Christian creative 
attitude and the Buddhist quietism. Christianity teaches 
love as positively active, and dwells upon a hope of 
immortality. Buddhism, on the other hand, has a 
passionless contemplation, in which individualism is of 
no importance, or is a positive danger ; in spite of which, 
the ideal of universal love and interconnection with every 
other unit precludes an inactive or selfish outlook in the 
seeker’s mind. In this connection, too, we must remem- 
ber that the early church also approved of the mystical 
and contemplative moods. 

The whole of creation is one, and this oneness con- 
notes the absence of individual souls, that is, apart from 
personality. Again, to quote Emerson :— 

‘‘ All things 

Are of one pattern made; birds, beast, and plant. Song, 

Picture, form, space, thought and character, 

Deceive us, seeming to be many things 

And are but one /” 
Buddhism aims at the extinction of individuality, while 
Christianity thinks the individual of infinite worth. The 
importance of this difference is not realised until one 
remembers that the former offers no equivalent for the 
loving Father of the latter. 

The rules of life for the laity and the monks are the 
same except that those for the latter are more numerous 
and more strict, if that be possible. The rules for the 
laity are simple, and are presented in the form of parables, 
or storiettes, which point the particular morals required. 
On the Buddhist sabbaths, of which there are also four 
in a month, the monks and elders read and expound the 
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scriptures and exhort the people to good deeds. These 
services are held in the open air, as far as possible, and 
are usually well attended. 

The bhikkhu, or recluse, has a much harder time than 
the layman. He is allowed no comfortable bed. He 
must beg his food, which must be eaten at latest by noon. 
He must abstain from intoxicating liquor and from flesh- 
eating. He must be impartial, truthful, invariably honest, 
and a strict celibate. His day commences before sunrise, 
and is to be spent in study, meditations, and good deeds. 
A friend of all their homes, he must have no home, 
money, or special friends. He can only possess one 
change of robes, a razor, a fan, anda water strainer. Nor 
is his mission in life useless, for he sets a high standard 
for the people, and leads them to a fuller, higher life. 
He is no priest, for there are no sacrifices ; and any lay- 
man has equal rights and power to reach Nirvana. If at 
any time he changes his mind, or finds that he cannot 
carry out the very heavy demands, he can, without 
incurring displeasure, or falling into disrepute, notify his 
intention of surrendering his robes and resuming those 
of the ordinary layman. Many youths join the order for 
a specified time for purposes of discipline and a sense of 
duty. Even princes follow this practice. Anun is called 
a bhikkuni, and the rules are just as rigorous in her case 
as they are for the monk. Of course, separate establish- 
ments are maintained. 

An ordination ceremony is a picturesque function, and 
it may take place anywhere, provided that it is conferred 
by a chapter of ten theros, or elders. This service is 
usually held on Wesak Day, that is, the day of full moon 
in May, the anniversary of the birth, attainment to 
Buddhahood, and Parinirvana or dissolution of Gautamo 
Siddartha. 

No one may receive the robes and take the vows of 
renunciation unless he is eight years of age. Full ordina- 
tion comes when he has attained to the age of twenty 
years. The postulate is called samanera. The monk on 


ordination becomes upasampada, to be raised—if found 
16—2 
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fit—to the rank of Thero, after ten years in the Order, 
but all are called bhikkhu or beggar. 

The high Abbot is seen seated before a vast concourse 
of people, and supported on either hand by his monks, 
each in the order of time of ordination. At the opposite 
end of the hall, facing the Abbot, are grouped the candi- 
dates, clothed in all possible finery, perhaps borrowed for 
the occasion, in order to make the renunciation appear 
the greater, a polite fiction, which is, of course, well 
understood by all present. 

Now commences the ceremony that has been enacted 
century after century from the time of the Master himself. 
Order is called, and two sponsors bring one of the candi- 
dates to the feet of the President, who is gravely saluted 
by adeep obeisance. The candidate requests admittance 
to the Order, and kneeling, is presented at the hands of 
the Abbot with his formal robes. He bows again, and 
retires, attended by the two sponsors, who undress him 
and place the robes on his body. While this is being 
done he recites: “ Thoughtful and wise, I don the robe 
to guard me from heat and cold, from flies and gnats, 
from wind and sun, from snake bite, and to hide my 
shame.” He is again escorted to the President, to whom 
he bows, and of whom he asks the three Refuges and ten 
Precepts. These are given with the usual dignified 
ceremony, and he rises, bows, and retires alone to the 
further end of the room, where the begging bowl is 
fastened to his back. He is again brought forward and 
undergoes a searching examination before the whole 
assembly, after which he retires backwards to the further 
end of the hall, while the meeting is addressed by his 
sponsors, after which a further examination is made as to 
the candidate’s physical fitness, and whether he has 
obtained his parents’ consent. Again the young man 
comes forward, and the assembly is informed of the 
result. The vote is put to the meeting thrice. “ If any 
approve of the candidate let him be silent. If any object 
let him speak.” If no objection is made, both sponsors 
bow to the Abbot and announce the decision: ‘ So-and- 
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so is ordained ; the brotherhood approves. This is their 
decision; thus I take your decision.” The Abbot’s 
decision is recorded, and then the ceremony of measuring 
the shadows takes place. This is a formal way of noting 
the time of ordination, for this is the sole test of seniority 
in the Order. Time-honoured admonitions follow on the 
four supports and the four forbidden actions, and the 
ceremony ends with all its quaintness, dignity and promise 
of a fuller life which has been opened to the view of the 
newly-ordained mendicant monk. 


Nore. 


After this paper had been read one gentleman, speak- 
ing on the subject, said that :-— 

1. The lecture was confined to Southern Buddhism 
only ; 

2. The Southern is more material than the Northern; 

3- Buddhism is the outcome of Hinduism in a much 
more real sense than Christianity is the outcome 
of Judaism ; 

4. The lecture should have been carried back in 
point of time to pre- Buddha days. 

1. Of course, the lecture was confined to Southern 
Buddhism, which is certainly purer than any other school. 
I was not presenting a treatise on the nexus of Buddhist 
teaching and practice, Mahayana and Hinayana, nor a 
historical survey of Buddhism as a whole. Therefore, I 
was justified in dwelling only on the Southern aspect of 
the subject. 

2. I did not understand what was meant. If there is 
less theosophy ; less belief in an Ishvara or Creator ; less 
belief in a personal God, I agree. But Buddhism 
(Southern) does teach Amitabha—infinite light—gives 
enlightenment; that the final recognition of that 
wisdom constitutes Nirvana; that this condition of 
Amitabha is omnipresent and eternal; that it conditions 
the cosmic order of the world, and is what we call truth, 
and is the goal to be striven for. 

But if it is meant that the Southern teachings are more 
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materialistic in the sense of a lower ideal, then it is 
wrong to say so, for its teachings, moral and intellectual, 
are of the highest order. 

3. Buddhism can, I suppose, be said to have had a 
groundwork in Hinduism—whatever that may mean. 
If the last speaker can define Hinduism, he is a cleverer 
man than many judges and Eastern writers of note, who 
have spent their lives in India on the elucidation of this 
and similar points. Sir Narayen Chandavarkar, writing 
to the Zzmes of India, quite recently stated definitely 
that ‘‘ Hinduism baffles definition.” I have copies of 
these articles reprinted under the title of ‘“ The Heart of 
Hinduism.” In the face of this dictum I shall not be so 
bold as to say that “ Buddhism is the outcome of Hinduism 
more so than Christianity is the outcome of Judaism,” 
which in effect is ‘‘ Buddhism is the outcome of a system 
which defies definition, more than, etc.’”’” However, we 
need not split hairs. I probably can guess what is meant. 
The Buddha’s attitude towards the paganism of his sur- 
roundings was one of simple toleration; and he used 
their figures to enforce his own teachings. This tolera- 
tion is an outstanding feature of Buddhist life to-day. 

The great difference between Brahminism and Buddhism 
concerns the conception of the individual soul of man. 
The Vedanta believes in Atman or self, an immutable, 
eternal being quite distinct from the body; while the 
Buddhist denies any permanence in corporal existence, 
and believes in non-Atman. The Vedanta says neither 
fate nor deeds affect our real being, for the Atman will 
ever remain what it has been; but the Buddhist says our 
present is the result of our past, and our personality is 
modified by ourselves for better or for worse. There- 
fore, to the Vedantist our actions are indifferent ; 
according to the Buddhist doctrine they are of para- 
mount importance. Again, the Vedantist says the soul 
is reincarnated, but the Buddhist says no! Only the 
sum of personality, tendencies, or characteristics are 
impressed on a new birth. 

There are other radical differences, such as the concep 
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tion of Nirvana, or the final absorption into the Brahm’ 
but I cannot dwell further on these differences. I cannot 
quite see, therefore, how Buddhism is more Hinduistic 
than Christianity is Judaistic. Christianity affirms that it 
is built upon, and rooted in Judaism ; and is, in fact, the 
crowning point of previous Hebrew teaching and pro- 
phecy. Buddhism lays no such claim to inspiration from 
Heaven; does not depend upon heavenly help; nor does 
it expect heavenly reward. It simply says that man’s 
salvation depends upon man himself, for whom no help 
can be given by other, be he God or angel. Hinduism 
does not teach this. 

4. Why should Buddhism be traced back further than 
its Founder? The essentials are, after all, the things | 
that matter. These were presented by the Buddha, 
and his personality is the logical starting point for 
discussion. 

Frep Poo_ey. 
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Pattidanam: 


It was October. Overhead, swarms of clouds white 
as the whitest wool, like great silver-sailed galleons 
bound in haste for some far shore, passed in gay pro- 
cession over the clear, clean, rain-washed blue of heaven. 
Below stretched wide on every hand the green sea of the 
growing paddy, seeming to heave in veritable waves as 
its stalks bent to the breath of the monsoon wind now 
blowing its last. 

Like a grey-brown island set lonely in the midst of 
that green sea, stood, perched on its posts above the 
waves of growing grain, the house of Maung Ba Zin, 
cultivator and part owner of the fields of paddy around. 
In this house great events were happening. A new 
voyager on the sea of life had made his appearance 
there ; and the happy mother, well wrapped up and with 
the hot bricks duly ranged about her, was holding her 
first-born son to her heart. Ina corner the midwife was 
preparing some rice-gruel, and below the house, between 
the posts, Maung Ba Zin squatted beside a fire, was 
heating more bricks, while Ma Noo looked on with 
wondering eyes. 

“ What is the matter, father?’ she asked, pointing a 
finger, first at the big hot fire and then over her head at 
the floor of the house. 

“ Nothing is the matter at all. Everything is all 
right. But you have gota little brother now, Noo Noo,” 
replied her father. ‘‘ Are you not glad?” And he 
picked the little girl up in his arms and affectionately 
sniffed all over her face and hair. 

“A little brother! Oh, let me see him!” 


1 Pattidinam : transference to another of “ merit’ made. 
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‘* Yes, yes, certainly, but not now. We must wait a 
bit until Daw Hpyu says it will be all right. Then you 
and I will go together, daughter-kin, and see your new 
little brother. What shall we call him, Noo Noo?” 

Ma Noo smiled pleasedly at being asked to find a 
name for the brother she had not yet seen. She looked 
round at the growing rice all about their dwelling, then 
said slowly : 

“T think we should call him Red Rice. Red Rice ts 
very good.” 

“A splendid name! The very thing!” said her 
father ; ‘‘ that’s just what we'll call him. His name shall 
be Mr. Red Rice, Maung San Nee.” 

The green of the far-stretching paddy fields was 
changing to a dull bronze in the sunset light and the 
wind had almost died down to its evening quiet, before 
at last they heard Daw Hpyu calling down to them from 
above that now they might come up and see the new 
baby and get their evening rice. Father and daughter 
climbed the narrow outside stair of their dwelling, and 
holding each other’s hand, approached where the mid- 
wife held in her arms a strangely small bundle of clothes. 
Cautiously Daw Hpyu turned back a cloth from one end 
of it and exposed to the gaze of Ma Noo and her father 
the little bare round head and puckered face of Maung 
San Nee. 

For a moment of perfect stillness Ma Noo stood by 
her father’s side looking at her little brother, then she 
burst into a heartbroken wail. Father and aunt gazed 
at the girl, astonished. Then the father spoke: 

“Why, Noo Noo! What is the matter with you? 
What are you crying for? Hush, hush! You'll frighten 
your mother and make her ill.”’ 

“Qh, oh!” still wailed the girl, but in more subdued 
tones ; and she pressed her face close against her father’s 
side, and tried for her mother’s sake to stifle her sobs. 

‘But what is the matter?’ again her father asked, 
puzzled and half alarmed. 

“Oh, Oh!” sobbed Ma Noo, “poor little brother has got — 
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no hair on his head; no hair at all. Oh! poor little 
brother.”’ 

The two grown-up folk could only stare after the 
sobbing little girl as she broke away from them, paused 
a moment, and picking up something from the floor, ran 
out by the door and down the stairs as fast as her little 
legs would carry her. 

At the foot of the stair she almost tumbled over 
Pegoh, the big Pegu hound who was standing there 
gazing upwards with dumb but anxious enquiry expressed 
in all his attitude. 

“Pegoh!" the girl called, “Ja, la, come, come! ”’ 
She felt a little afraid. It was getting dark, and there 
was something to do that must be done at once. 

The old hound turned to follow at her word, as he had 
been accustomed to do ever since she could walk, and in 
his usual silent, undemonstrative fashion padded after 
her as she hastily passed along a narrow path between 
the tall grain that hid both child and dog, until she 
reached the high road. A short way along this there 
glimmered through the dusk a little white-washed pagoda 
not much higher than Ma Noo herself—a very humble 
structure of common clay, but always kept beautiful 
and white with fresh coats of wash. Towards this tiny 
fane Ma Noo turned her steps. 

As she came near she stopped and stood a few moments 
in the friendly, concealing dusk, fumbling busily about 
her head. Then she advanced to the little pagoda, and 
old Pegoh—no other eye, for the road was bare of 
travellers at this late hour—only old Pegoh saw her lay 
at its foot a bunch of something that even in the fast 
gathering gloom stood out black against the white ledge 
of the pagoda. Next she knelt down, and having bowed 
three times before the sacred structure with folded hands 
laid to her forehead, she murmured something that was 
half speech, half chant. The words ended, again she 
bowed reverently three times, and rose to her feet. For 
a brief moment she stood as though in hesitation, put 
her hand to her head and quickly pulled it away again, 
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and then turned back along the way she had come and 
up the path between the tall paddy, old Pegoh the ever 
silent, at her heels. 

‘‘ Ho, Noo Noo Yay!”’ she heard her father call as she 
approached the house. ‘‘ La, la, htamin-sa pyin pyee-byee. 
Come, come, rice is ready!’’ But Ma Noo could not 
call back: her little heart was too full. 

‘‘ Where can that girl be ?”’ said her father to himself. 
“It 1s getting late. She should not be out in the dark 
like this”; and he called again but still got no reply. 

“ Qh, never mind her,”’ his sister answered him, “she is 
quite safe. Pegoh is sure to be with her. She has only 
gone away to finish her cry. Come and eat your own 
rice. When she is hungry she will come in for hers.” 

So the brother and sister sat down on the floor before 
the low table dimly illuminated by the smoky oil lamp 
that made only a little light and a whole host of shadows, 
and partook of their evening meal of rice and curry. 

As they ate, a little form stole softly up the stair out- 
side, crept through the doorway, and tried to slink in the 
shadow, round by the wall behind Daw Hpyu to where 
the baby now lay sleeping beside its mother. But Daw 
Hpyu’s eyes were too quick for her. 

‘‘ Ah, there she is,’’ she said, as she caught sight of her. 
“Come along, Noo Noo, and take your rice.” 

The girl paid no heed to her but shrank closer to the 
wall, still making toward the sleeping babe. 

“No, no, baby is sleeping,” called Daw MHpyu, 
divining her intent. “You can’t see him now: you'll 
see him again to-morrow. Come and eat your rice.” 
And putting out a hand behind her, she laid hold of the 
girl’s jacket and gently pulled her toward the table. 

‘* Ahmelay /”’ she exclaimed in a voice of surprise and 
horror as the light fell on the head of the little girl. 
“What have you been doing, Noo Noo? What have 
you been doing ?” 

She had good cause to exclaim. Where was the neat 
little banded coil of glossy black hair that used to adorn 
the top of Ma Noo’s head, which, when she was dressed 
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up in her best to go to the big pagoda at Rangoon, made 
her look such a sweet quaint little woman, the image of 
her mother in perfect miniature? Where was it? for 
nothing was to be seen there now but a woeful rump of 
sadly hacked and haggled hair. 

‘‘ Ameh !”’ cried the father, as his eyes also took in the 
ruin. ‘‘ Where is your hair, Noo Noo? What have 
you done ?”’ and he took out of her hands the scissors he 
now spied there. ‘‘Come, tell me! where have you 
been? Who did that? Wasit you? How did youdo 
it? Why did you do it ?” 

The little girl crouching beside the smoky light heard 
these quick-flung questions to the end with lips that 
trembled more and more, but gave forth no immediate 
reply. And when her father stopped-for breath, she only 
said, but in tones of almost desperate entreaty: ‘“ Oh, 
father, do let me see little brother.” 

“No, no,” Daw Hpyu answered her, “ you can’t see 
little brother. What do you want tosee him for. He is 
sleeping : he must not be waked. I told you already, 
you'll see him to-morrow. But come now and tell us 
why you cut off all your pretty hair. Whatever made 
you do such a thing?” 

“Oh, father,” pleaded the girl, her voice trembling on the 
verge of tears, “tell me first, has little brother got plenty 
of hair on his head now ?” 

“Hair on his head! No, you funny little daughter- 
kin. But never mind San Nee’s hair; what about your 
own? What have you done with it! tell me!” 

“Oh, apay, please don’t be angry with me,” said the 
little girl, haltingly, appealingly. 

“No, no, I’m not angry; but tell me what you have 
been doing.” 

Ma Noo seemed to be pulling herself together. ‘Yes, 
I will tell you,” she said in a low but firm voice, her eyes 
fixed on the floor. 

“This was it. Poor little San Nee had no hair on his 
head, so I thought I thought At the big 
golden pagoda at Rangoon we saw that bunch of hair 
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hanging up in the splendid worshipping hall, and | 
thought maybe I thought I would cut off my hair 
too. And that’s what I did. And I laid it on the 
pagoda on the road out there. And I worshipped the 
pagoda the same as we did at Rangoon, and I said the 
same words you told me to say when I laid the flowers 
before the Lord Buddha. I said: ‘If there be any merit 
in this my deed, may it help me to gain Nibbana.’ Only 
I didn’t say, ‘may it help me to gain Nibbana’; I said 
instead, ‘ May it help poor little brother to get plenty of 
nice long black hair on his head.’ ” 

For a second father and aunt stared at the little girl 
in dumb amazement, then, unable to help themselves, 
they burst into a simultaneous peal of hilarious laughter. 
But the next moment they checked themselves, for the 
little girl was looking up at them with a face of the 
utmost seriousness, asking in a voice of almost painful 
anxiety: ‘“ But little brother’s got hair on his head now, 
hasn’t he?” 

For several moments the father’s eyes dwelt fondly on 
the serious, anxious face of his little daughter. Then 
he said, as he clasped her to his breast, and sniffed her 
hair : 

“No, Noo Noo; that is, not yet. But don’t be 
sorry,” he quickly went on, as he saw her face fall, “he 
soon will; oh, very soon. You will see; just wait. Not 
very long, only a little while, and then I am sure, quite 
sure, San Nee will have the very finest and biggest lot of 
hair of any boy in the whole world.”’ 

Ma Noo’s face brightened on the instant. “Oh, will 
he? Sure?” she said. ‘Iam so glad then, that I cut 
mine off for him. I should like him to have the best hair 
of any little brother anywhere.” And she fell to eating 
her rice shining, her face with satisfaction and content. 

And indeed it fell out exactly as Maung Ba Zin had 
said. As the weeks passed, Maung San Nee did come to 
have a most marvellous growth of plentiful fine black hair, 
just like his sister’s which had begun to grow again as 
good as ever before. And in the cool of the evenings, as 
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Maung Ba Zin sits on the lock-gate smoking his cheroot 
and chatting to his friend the canal lock-keeper, he 
occasionally glances over at the little pagoda gleaming 
white by the roadside, and says: “Well, it was very 
good, Danr, of Ma Noo, that is sure. For you never saw 
a boy of his age with such a splendid lot of hair as Maung 
San Nee; now did you ?”’ 

And the lock-keeper gravely replies: “You speak 
true, Maung Ba Zin. It is certain I never did, not even 
in the big city of Rangoon.” 

And the passers along the road, as they come to the 
little pagoda shining so clean and white in the sunshine, 
are accustomed to nod their heads toward the bunch of 
hair lying under the stone that keeps the wind from 
blowing it away, and to say with a smile in their eyes 
that sometimes reaches their lips, too: ‘‘ Ah, but it was 
a very good deed, that—that little Ma Noo did; no 
doubt about it. There isn’t another boy with a head of 
hair like Maung San Nee all the way between here and 
Rangoon ; indeed there isn’t.”’ 

SILACARA. 
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Che €x-Chera Ananda Mettepya 


THE work of the Ex-Thera Ananda Metteyya, 
directed, from beginning to end, to the one aim of 
making known in the West the teachings of Buddhism, is 
known to all readers of this journal. We know how, 
with that aim, he founded the Buddhasasana Samagama, 
the International Society, in Rangoon; how, for years, 
he edited the beautiful journal called Buddhism, and 
pressed into its service literary skill and scholarship from 
all round the world: best of all we know him from his 
own remarkable and original writings on Buddhism itself. 
Some of us know that all this work was accomplished in 
spite of a struggle against chronic ill-health. His health 
at last growing worse, he was invited, some three years 
ago, by his sister, to come to her home in California, that 
climate being considered an extremely good one for asthma 
patients. In 1914 his doctors pronounced that he must, 
if his life were to be saved, leave the Burma climate at 
once, and his friends in Rangoon decided to send him 
away. But at that time he could not be sent direct to 
California, for his sister was in England ; so they sent him 
to England, that he might go thence to California with 
her. Accordingly he came, was taken in for a while by 
two members of the Liverpool Branch of this society, his 
ticket was taken on the steamer by which his sister was 
sailing, and his friends took him to the ship, where his 
sister met him. Then, to the dismay of all, he was 
refused a passage by the ship’s doctor on the ground that 
if he passed him, he would inevitably be sent back for 
reasons of health by the Immigration Authorities of the 
United States. So his sister had to sail without him. 

In this emergency, he was taken in by a third member 
of the Liverpool Branch, a medical man, under whose 
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roof he still is, and who has given him, not merely 
housing, but incessant medical care, for now two years. 
An attempt was made to get him through to America by 
means of the United States Embassy, but this was frus- 
trated owing to the War, his brother-in-law rejoining the 
British Army, so that the home in California was broken 
up, while his sister came to stay with friends in England, 
and can no longer offer him a home. 

A sum of about £30 had been raised in England for 
his passage-money to California, and this (the portion 
paid to the steamship company having been refunded) 
was carefully used, as long as it would last, for his out- 
going expenses. Needless to say, it has long since been 
exhausted. His health has, in spite of all care, been 
growing gradually worse, especially the asthma, and he 
is now exceedingly weak. Attacks of asthma recur now 
more than once in the day, are induced even by crossing 
the room. This, incidentally, adds most heavily to the 
expense, for the price of the only medicines that are of 
any use in allaying these distressing attacks has gone up 
enormously owing to the War. This generous medical 
friend has, up to the present time, not merely given 
housing and care, but has had to bear nearly the whole of 
the out-going expenses. It is impossible for this to con- 
tinue, for the claims of his own large family of sons and 
daughters just going out into life are as much as he can 
bear. 

Mrs. Hla Oung, the former supporter of the ex-thera 
when in Rangoon, has, with her well-known generosity, 
offered {10a year towards his maintenance. Much more, 
however, will be needed, on account of the high prices of the 
medicines aforesaid, and the present cost of living gene- 
rally. And, if annual maintenance is not forthcoming, 
then he will have to be placed in some institution sup- 
ported by public charity, and it will be difficult to find 
such an institution, save one which no one will like to 
contemplate. 

In any case, we appeal fora sum of money to re-imburs 
the generous friend who has done so much. He ought 
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not to have to bear expense when he is already giving 
housing and the constant care of a patient. Yet he has 
already spent far more than he can properly afford. 
Towards this several friends have now contributed about 
£8, and another member of the Liverpool Branch has 
given, in three instalments, a sum of £50. 

To raise the remainder, about £40, we appeal to the 
members of the Buddhist Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland, a society which owes its existence to the move- 
ment which was started and long carried on by the 
ex-thera. We appeal to all, whether in West or East, who 
take an interest in the movement for making known the 
Buddhist teachingsin the West. And finally, we appeal 
to all who have themselves profited by the ex-thera’s own 
writings—writings that express in such high degree his 
genius, energy and devotion. 

Contributions should be marked “ For the A. M. Fund,” 
and sent to S. A. G., 43, Penywern Road, Earls Court, 


London, S.W. 
X. Y. Z. 


17 
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Rotes and Rews 


Sir WALTER STRICKLAND’S CritTicism.—In our last issue we 
promised to reply to a letter of Sir Walter Strickland, in which he 
criticised the article on Metta that appeared in the issue for May, 
June and July. First of all, let us make it clear that we have no 
intention of defending all the statements of that article. Our 
editorial policy is to let Buddhists, of all schools, as well as sym- 
pathetic students of Buddhism expound their own views, for which 


_ we do not profess ourselves responsible. The present editor, is not 


”~ 


a Buddhist, though he acknowledges many points of contact between 
his own philosophy and the Dhamma. But, however much we may 
demure to certain features of the Buddhist system, we feel strongly 
the beauty and the truth of the Buddhist doctrine of Metta. 
Under the circumstances, we do not feel we can. give a. full answer 
to Sir Walter Strickland. But we will throw out a few thoughts. 
Our friendly critic regards love as “always bodily,” in contrast to 
hate which is “always spiritual.” Surely, it would be more correct 
to call both “ spiritual,’ in the sense that both are represented in 
consciousness, and bound up with the sense of personality, and that 
both are none the less bodily, being conditioned in every phase by 
the state of the physical organism. Sir Walter Strickland seems to 
think that Buddhism counsels an unnatural repression of the 
common affections in order to achieve universal sympathy. That 
would be a quixotic task indeed. But the Buddhist scriptures, 
¢.g., the Dhammapada, do not show themselves indifferent to the 
value of the love of parent, spouse and child. And yet the natural 
affections are but the “‘stepping-stones to higher things.” The 
rarefied air of detachment cannot be breathed in safety by the 
majority of mankind. But is Arhatship therefore a mere will-o’- 
the-wisp? The Buddha thought Arhatship was for those who 
could “see life steadily and see it whole,” and for noneelse. He 
would have endorsed the fine words of Coventry Patmore :— 


“ How tell the crowd whom passion rends, 
That love grows calm as it ascends, 
That joy’s most high and lasting mood 
Is lost, not found in raging blood!” 


As for love of enemies of which Sir Walter Strickland falls foul, 
we think the doctrine of Anatia solves the difficulty. For him whe 
can think aright and guide his feelings by his thoughts there can be 
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no “enemies,” for there is no “I.” The Arhat sees only suffering — 
rooted in nescience; the “enemy” suffers because he does not 
know; the Arhat has ceased to suffer. Of course, on the level of | | 
ordinary life there must be a certain amount of hate and hostility. 
But it ss possible to seek to discover in the enemy a potential friend. 
‘*‘ The best way to make a man is to think him so, J. B.—the same 
as you or me.” If the Buddha erred in this matter, he erred in 
excellent company. The Code of Manu, Jesus, Plato, Musonius 
Rufus, Seneca and Lao Tzii are all in agreement with him. Was 
it not the Persian poet Hafiz who wrote :— 
‘‘ A]l nature cries aloud. Shall man do less 
Than heal the smiter and the railer bless ?” 


And did Confucius really differ from Lao Tziti in this regard, as he 
is generally represented to have done? ‘‘ Recompense injury with 
justice" was set by him in opposition to ‘recompense injury with 
kindness.” Yes, but what is “justice”? An old Greek writer has 
defined it as “love with seeing eyes.” But did Lao Tzii recom- 
mend anything else than this? And did Confucius? Doubtless, 
Lao Tzitt’s ‘heart was softer towards the wrongdoer. But Confucius 
would never have visited transgressors with any retaliation that was 
not based on humanity. 

A Letter or Pror. Morsge.ui.—We have permission to repro- 
duce the following letter of Prof. Morselli to Sir Walter Strickland, 
who sent him acopy of THe Buppuist Review. “ Dear Sir,—You 
overwhelm me with courtesies which I do not know how to recipro- 
cate and of which I am very grateful, first because they allow me 
more and more to appreciate your vast and varied culture; secondly, 
because you touch upon subjects of special interest to me. This, 
for example, of the trance states which the adherents of Buddha 
procure by means of auto-hypnosis has a high psychologic and 
historic value. The studies of European and American mediumship 
(usually called spiritism) are illustrated bythem. I pointed this out 
in my work on physiology and spiritualism, in which, however, I was 
unable to say all that I should like to have said. As to their value 
for us in other regards, I doubt if much is to be obtained on account 
of the impression of mystery with which the Buddhists involve 
everything. Perhaps 1m practice they are in advance of us—in theory 
let me be permitted to say that we know much, perhaps we ignore 
more than we do know; but I do not see that Buddhism (high as it 
stands in regard in Universal Ethics and perhaps Metaphysics) has 
an exact and scientific conception of itself. From Buddhism has not 
come any idea that has value, at least to us moderns, in regard to 
science or knowledge, so differen. from wisdom.—Believe me, yours, 
E. Morse ttl.” 

An ApoLocy To Mr. W. Parry.—We must sincerely apologise 
to Mr. Parry for printing his article on Moval Science from an un- 
corrected MS., owing to a misunderstanding. He wishes us to state 
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that his article was based on rough lecture notes, which, in his opinion, 
needed considerable overhauling. However, the article as it stands 
seems to us very good stuff, and we are sure our readers will agree 
with us. 

A Wetcome Girt From Mrs. Roy anp Miss Roy.—The 
Society desires to acknowledge gratefully the gift by Mrs. Roy and 
Miss Roy of a white marble Buddhavifa which has been placed in 
the Meditation Room. 

BEQuEsT OF THE LATE Mr, Ropert Roy.—The late Mr. 
Robert Roy has bequeathed several useful works on Buddhist 
subjects to the Buddhist Society. Among them are Arthur Lillie’s 
Buddha and his Parables, Dahlke’s Buddhism and Science, P. Lakshmi 
Narasu’s Essence of Buddhism, and Henry Clarke Warren’s Buddhism 
tn Tvanslations. 

Loss oF THE Cryton Matrts.—Will correspondents kindly note 
that letters, etc., posted from Ceylon between the dates October 13th 
and October 21st have been lost at sea owing to the sinking of the 
mail-boat. The Secretary would therefore be greatly obliged if any 
such communication could now be repeated. The above also 
applies to letters posted from Bombay, October 16th—24th, and 
Calcutta, Octoker 14th—22nd. 

Lectures ON BuppuisM, BY Mr. F. J. Payne.—Friends in 
London will be interested to learn that the late Secretary, Mr. F. J. 
Payne, is giving a series of half a dozen lectures at the Society’s 
Headquarters, 43, Penywern Road, Earls Court, S.W., in the 
opening weeks of 1917. The lectures will commence at 6.30 p.m., 
and the subjects are as follows :— 

Sunday, January 7th.—“ The Buddha’s Life.” 

January 14th.—“ Sorrow and its Cause.” 

January 21st.— Sorrow’s Cure and the Way.” 

January 28th.— The Three Qualities of Life.” 

February 4th.—“ Karma and Rebirth.” 

February 11th.—‘‘ The Lay-people’s Creed.” 
Weare certain that these lectures will prove of the greatest interest, 
and we strongly urge all who care to come to the opening meeting 
of the Session. 

THe Manuayana AssociaTION.—We learn from The Mahkayanist 
for September, 1916, that a new Buddhist Society has been formed, 
under the name of “ The Mahayana Association,” by a number of 
Japanese and Occidentals. “The work and the aims of the Maha- 
yana Association are twofold. The first is the investigation of the 
history of doctrines, and present condition of Mahayana Buddhism 
from an unbiassed and scholastic standpoint. The second purpose 
is the presentation of the knowledge thus gained before the Western 
Public both by means of The Mahayanist and other printed matter as 
well as by lectures, etc. The Association is therefore scholastic 
rather than propagandistic (séc), and an impartial though sympathetic 
tone is employed throughout all its undertakings.” 
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An APPEAL ON BEHALF OF THE Ex-THERA ANANDA MatTTEyya.— 
In the present issue we publish an urgent appeal from “ X. Y. Z.,” 
not only to professed Buddhists, but to sympathetic friends, on behalf 
of the Ex-Thera Ananda Metteyya. The Ex-Thera has been one of 
the moving spirits in the modern Buddhist Revival. He founded 
the Buddhasasana Samagama in Burma, and was for some time the 
editor of the exceedingly well written and attractively illustrated 
journal called Buddhtsm. Hecame to London on a short missionary 
tour in 1908, and to his visit the founding of The Buddhist Soctety of 
Great Britain and Iveland, with its organ, THE Buppnist Review, is 
due. Now our good friend is suffering acutely and constantly, and is in 
sore need of financial assistance. We trust, therefore, that the many 
well-wishers of the Ex-Thera and the cause of Buddhism will respond 
to the appeal made by ‘' X.Y. Z.” 
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Book Dotices 


The Stovy of Buddhism, by K. J. Saunders (publishers, Oxford 
University Press, 1916; price 3s. 6d.net). Mr. K. J. Saunders isalready — 
known to many students of Buddhism as the editor and joint trans 
lator of the Dhammapada, under the title of The Buddha’s Way of - 
Virtue. He has recently written an interesting little manual on — 
the history of the great Asiatic religion. The spirit of his book is, 
on the whole, sympathetic. But, in spite of that, Mr. Saunders is 
so anxious to show the world’s ‘‘ need of Christ,” that his presenta- 
tion lacks the scientific impartiality we have a right to expect in a 
publication of the Oxford University Press. That there are many 
melancholy chapters in the history of Buddhism, and that it is better 
to be a good Christian than a bad Buddhist no true lover of the 
Dhamma will deny. He would be false to the spirit of the noblest 
of India’s teachers, who should be pained or angered by the know- 
ledge that a Christian missionary had brought comfort and healing 
to some dark soul whom the ministry of the Bhikkhus had failed to 
reach. Toa Buddhist any one who makes another morally better is 
helping to roll “ the wheel of the excellent law,” whatever he chooses 
to call it. We will not bandy unfriendly words. But may we not 
suggest to Mr. Saunders that some of his arguments, as coming from 
a Christian, provoke a dangerous tu quogue? Throughout his book 
he insists that the corruptions of Buddhism, the development of a 
non-theistic ethical philosophy, wherein man is held to be his own 
Saviour, into an idolatrous, polytheistic cult, with Saviour Gods and 
Saviour Goddesses galore, proves the inadequacy of the Primitive 
Dhamma to human needs. But if so, what do the corruptions of 
Christianity prove? Again, whatever can be said in criticism of 
Buddhist asceticism or any other asceticism, should not our historian 
bethink him first of the reputed teaching of his own master before 
he hastens to find fault with the Buddha’s medicine of the “ great 
renunciation ’’—a medicine only intended for those who felt their 
need of it? Jesus, according to the Synoptists, gave utterance to 
Such sayings as these: “Sell all that ye have and give alms.” 
** Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth.” ‘Call no man 
your father upon earth, for one is your father, even God.” ‘“ Except 
a man abandon all that he hath, he cannot be my disciple.” ‘ Blessed 
are ye poor, for yours is the kingdom of heaven.” ‘“ There are some 
who have made themselves eunuchs for the sake of the kingdom of 
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heaven ; he that will receive it let him receive it.” ‘“ Who is my 
mother, and who are my brethren? He that doeth the will of my 
father who is in heaven, the same is my mother, and sister and 
brother.” | 

All these texts have a similar tendency. They all preach a 
gospel of absolute renunciation of physical delights, involving 
voluntary poverty, complete chastity, and the dissolution of every 
earthly relationship on the part of the followers of Jesus. We do 
not here either condemn or praise such teaching. But we respect- 
fully ask those who think with Mr. Saunders, how they would 
differentiate between the asceticism of Jesus and the asceticism of 
Gautama. The latter was as active in propaganda as the Founder 
of Christianity, and, like Jesus, enjoined his followers to proclaim his 
gospel to the whol e world 

The book is well illustrated, and there is an excellent map of 
India under King Asoka. But Mr. Saunders should be careful to 
check his facts. On p. 137 we find 1250—1300 given as the time 
when “ Dominican missionaries ’’ reached Japan. No Catholic mis- 
_glonaries reached Japan before 1549, when. Francis Xavier landed 
at Kagoshima. The Jesuits were the first Christian propagandists in 
Japan, and after them, at the end of the century, the Franciscans. 

Tao Teh King, by Lao Tzu; A Tentative Translation from the 
Chinese, by Dr. Isabella Mears (publishers, William McLellan & 
Co., Glasgow). This charming little work sets before us the teach- 
ing-of one of the noblest of China’s sages, Lao Tzti, whose birth is 
_ said to have taken place 604 B.c. His thought is wonderfully akin 

to the Buddha’s on the ethical, though hardly on the metaphysical 
side. He was a master of paradox, as the following sayings show 
‘‘ Tf you desire to be strong, you must first, learn to be weak.” “If 
you, desire to be enriched with gifts, you must first give away all you 
have.” “,The soft overcomes the hard.” . “ The weak overcomes 
the strong.”’ He often strikes the highest ethical note, as when he 
says: ‘We must be able to be at ‘peace in order to be active in 
love.” ‘He who has killed many men should weep with many 
tears.” “He who is great ought to be lowly.” ‘* Let your love 
flow, seek a lowly place, you will be Lord of a hundred valleys.” 

There is a fine portrait of Lao Tzii asa frontispiece. 

The Mirage; A Fantastic Story of Evolutwn in Australia, by 
Bunyip (publishers, W. H. and L. Collingridge, Aldersgate Street, 
E.C.; price6d. net). This little book takes the form of a discussion 
between two men on the “Old Man Plain,” in Australia. Among 
the topics argued about are the evolution of humanity, the applica- 
tion of eugenic principles, the breeding out of races, the contributions 
of various peoples to civilisation, and “the building of the New 
Jerusalem” by purely human effort, when the rule of king and 
priest shall have passed away for ever. Pleasingly written and 
thought-provoking, though somewhat elementary. 
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Extract frum the Introduction 


The present selection has been made with the purpose 
of bringing together the Jataka stories of most interest, 


both intrinsically, and also from the point of view of the’ 


folklorist. The translation adopted, with slight revision to 
remove inconsistencies, is taken from the complete edition 
translated under the editorship of Prof. E. B. Cowell, 
Cambridge, 1895—1907. 
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consequences of the five bad courses, and the blessing 
that comes of the Five Commandments; and so wrought in 
divers ways upon that goblin’s fears that by his teaching 
he converted the monster, imbuing him with self-denial 
and establishing him in the Five Commandments. Then 
making the goblin the divinity of that forest, with a right 
to receive offerings, and charging him to remain steadfast, 
the Bodhisatta went his way, making known the change in 
the goblin’s mood as he issued from the forest. And in 
the end he came, armed with the five weapons, to the 
city of Benares, and presented himself before his parents. 
In later days, when king, he was a righteous ruler; and 
after a life spent in charity and other good works he 
passed away to fare thereafter according to his deserts. 


In Sam-Nik. an earlier form of the tale occurs as the parable of a monkey whose 
limbs and head are caught in an adhesive substance, set as a trap by hunters. Cf. Mrs 
Rhys Davids, Budd. Psychol. p. 35. The Wonderful Tar-baby (J. C. Harris, Uncle 
Remus) which according to Jacobs (p. 136) is “perhaps the most remarkable instance 
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Once on a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in 
Benares, the Bodhisatta came to life as the child of the 
Queen-consort. When he grew up, he mastered every 
accomplishment; and when, at his father’s death, he came 
to be king, he proved a righteous king. Now he used to 
play at dice with his family priest, and, as he flung the 
golden dice upon the silver dice-board, he would sing this 
catch for luck : 


°Tis nature’s law that rivers wind; 
Trees grow of wood by law of kind; 
And, given opportunity, 

All women work iniquity. 
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Extract from the Preface to Volume I 


It is quite uncertain when these various birth-stories were put 
together in a systematic form such as we find in our present Jaitaka 
collection...... Some of the birth-stories are evidently Buddhistic and 
entirely depend for their point on some custom or idea peculiar to 
Buddhism; but many are pieces of folk-lore which have floated about 
the world for ages as the stray waifs of literature and are liable 
everywhere to be appropriated by any casual claimant. 

The Jatakas themselves are of course interesting as specimens of _ 
Buddhist literature; but their foremost interest to us consists in their 
relation to folk-lore and the light which they often throw on those 
popular stories which illustrate so vividly the ideas and superstitions 
of the early times of civilisation. In this respect they possess a special 
value, as, although much of their matter is peculiar to Buddhism, they 
contain embedded with it an unrivalled collection of Folk-lore. They 
are also full of interest as giving a vivid picture of the social life 
aud customs of ancient India...... They form in fact an ever-shifting 
panorama of the village life in the old days before the Muhammadan 
conquest. . 
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